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B °_? K  GEORGE   LOUIS,  elector  of  Hanover,  and 

V  1  1  • 

^^r^  head  of  the  house  of  BHUNSWIC-LUNENBURG, 
17 14'  derived  his  descent  from  the  blood -royal  of  Eng- 
land, by  his  mother  Sophia,  daughter  of  Frederic, 
elector  palatine  and  king  of  Bohemia ;  who  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  of  England,  only  daughter  of 
James  I.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  title 
of  this  prince  was  founded  solely  on  the  choice 
of  the  parliament,  i.  e.  of  the  people  or  nation  ; 
and  that  the  usual  order  of  succession  was  en- 
tirely superseded.  For,  admitting  the  male  line 
of  the  house  of  Stuart  to  have  been  extinguished 
in  the  person  of  James  II.,  the  right  of  blood 
rested  in  the  house  of  Savoy,  descended  from 
Henrietta  duchess  of  Orleans,  daughter  of 
Charles  I.  And  the  princess  Sophia  herself 
being  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  unfortunate 
palatine,  more  than  fifty  descendants  of  that 
prince  prior  in  the  order  of  succession  were  passed 
over  in  the  act  of  William,  which  settled  the  crown 
of  England  on  the  house  of  Hanover.  So  that 
the  rights  of  the  people  were  not  only  asserted, 
but  exercised  in  their  full  extent ;  and  the  family 
upon  the  throne  is  indisputably  an  elected  family, 
though  the  general  law  or  rule  of  succession  re- 
mains unaltered. 
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An  express  instantly  dispatched  on  the  demise  BOOK 
of  the  queen  (August  1st)  reached  the  earl  of  ^^y-^j 
Clarendon,  ambassador  at  Hanover,  late  in  the  1714l> 
evening  of  the  5th.  Repairing  immediately  to 
the  palace  of  Herenhausen,  the  earl  entered  the 
chamber  of  the  elector  two  hours  after  midnight, 
and  on  his  bended  knee  saluted  him  king  of  Great 
Britain.  This  joyful  and  interesting  intelligence 
was  received  by  the  new  monarch  with  decorous 
and  dignified  serenity.  The  marquis  de  Chateau- 
neuf,  ambassador  of  France  at  the  court  of  He- 
renhausen, in  his  audience  of  the  king  made  use 
of  this  expression  in  speaking  of  the  late  treaties : 
"  There  are  yet  a  few  difficulties  remaining ;  but 
your  majesty  shall  be  the  arbiter  of  the  peace." 
To  which  the  king  replied,  "  I  will  be  the  gua- 
rantee of  it."  Preparing  for  his  departure  from 
Hanover,  the  king  intimated  to  the  magistracy 
of  the  city  his  desire  to  confer  upon  his  good 
subjects  some  distinguished  mark  of  his  royal 
affection  and  favor ;  and  in  conformity  to  their 
requisition  a  certain  excise  on  provisions  was 
abolished,  and  all  insolvent  debtors  discharged. 
The  monarch  was,  at  the  period  of  his  accession, 
in  the  55th  year  of  his  age,  being  born  the  day 
before  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  II.  The 
uniform  prudence  with  which  this  prince  had 
conducted  himself  throughout  the  conflicts  of  the 
late  reign,  the  general  respectability  of  his  cha- 
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BOOK  racter,  and  the  auspicious  circumstances  which 
v^v^  attended  his   elevation,   seemed  to  augur  cairn 
1714v  and  prosperous  days.     The  embers  of  civil  dis- 
cord  and  animosity  were  extinguished  however 
only  in   appearance;  and   the  violent  measures 
which    the    king   was   unhappily    persuaded   to 
adopt  soon  rekindled  not  only  the  torch  of  sedi- 
state  of     t}011  |}ut  the  flames  of  war.     The  kingdom  might 

Parties  at 

the  king's  at  this  time  be  considered  as  divided  with  great 

accession. 

nearness  of  equality  into  the  two  adverse  factions 
of  whigs  and  tories  ;  the  latter  of  which,  from  the 
egregious  indiscretion  of  the  whigs  in  the  fatal 
business  of  Sacheverel,  had  recently  acquired  a 
great  addition  of  strength  and  vigor.  But  it 
must  not  be  imagined  that  all  who  were  included 
'  in  the  appellation  of  tories,  who  detested  the 
principles,  civil  and  religious,  maintained  by  the 
whigs,  as  destructive  of  the  ancient  constitution 
and  orthodox  faith,  and  who  hated  still  more  the 
persons  of  the  whigs  than  their  principles,  as 
their  perpetual  and  implacable  rivals  for  power, 
distinction,  and  popularity,  were  therefore  at- 
tached as  a  party  to  the  exiled  family.  Doubt- 
less a  great  .majority  of  them  would  have  been 
seriously  alarmed  at  any  attempt  to  restore  the 
son  of  the  late  king  James  to  the  throne,  at  least 
while  he  remained  a  papist;  and  his  notorious 
bigotry  precluded  almost  every  hope  or  expecta- 
tion of  his  conversion  to  protestantism.  Previous 
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to  the  sera  of  the  revolution,  the  speculative  line  BOOK 
of  discrimination  between  the  two  grand  factions  ^^^ 
of  the  state,  now  gradually  fading  into  obscurity,  17U- 
was  clearly  and  strongly  marked.  The  WHIGS 
maintained  civil  government  to  be  an  institution 
of  human  origin  and  appointment,  consonant" 
indeed  to  the  divine  will,  as  essential  to  the 
order  and  happiness  of  the  moral  and  rational 
creation.  The  powers  vested  in  the  civil  magi- 
strate they  regarded  therefore  as  a  delegation  or 
trust  from  the  people  :  and  it  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  this  doctrine,  that  the  individuals 
entrusted  with  these  powers  were  ultimately 
responsible  to  the  people  for  the  exercise  of 
them,  and  liable  to  be  degraded  and  punished 
for  the  abuse  of  them.  They  asserted  that  there 
were  unalienable  rights  inherent  in  human  na- 
ture, for  the  preservation  of  which,  government 
was  originally  instituted  ;  amongst  the  chiefest 
and  most  important  of  which  they  accounted  the 
right  which  every  man  possesses  of  worshipping 
GOD,  not  according  to  a  degree  of  the  state,  but 
.to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  In  other 
words,  they  maintained  the  principle  of  TOLERA- 
TION, not  as  a'  matter  of  favor,  but  of  justice. 
And  this  principle  was  considered  by  them  as 
violated,  not  only  by  laws  professedly  penal,  but 
by  any  exclusion  from  the  common  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship,  founded  not  on  any 
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BOOK  species  of  civil  delinquency,  but  the  mere  un- 
v^-v-^,  avoidable  diversity  of  religious  opinions.  The 
1/11.  TORIES,  on  the  other  hand,  rejected  these  doc- 
trines with  vehement  indignation  and  abhorrence, 
as  subversive  of  the  welfare,  and  even  of  the  ex- 
istence, of  civil  society.  They /asserted  that  go- 
vernment was  expressly  ordained  of  GOD,  from 
-whom  alone  princes  derive  their  authority,  and  to 
whom  alone  they  were  responsible  for  their  ac- 
tions ;  that  to  resist  the  will  of  the  sovereign, 
was  in  effect  to  resist  the  will  of  GOD  ;  and  that 
although,  when  the  commands  of  the  sovereign 
were  directly  opposed  to  the  commands  of  GOD, 
an  active  obedience  could  not  be  lawfully  yielded ; 
yet  even  in  these  extreme  cases  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  subject  quietly  to  submit  to  all  the  conse- 
quences of  his  non-compliance  :  and  that  passive 
obedience  and  non-resistance  were  at  all  times 
and  in  all  cases  right  and  obligatory,  where  active 
obedience  became  either  criminal  or  impractica- 
ble. They  were  far  from  denying  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  prince  to  consult  and  provide  for 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people,  as  the 
great  end  of  his  government ;  but  for  any  neglect 
or  contempt  of  this  duty,  there  was,  as  they  as- 
gerted,  no  lawful  remedy  but  humble  petition  and 
remonstrance.  That  the  people  had  rights,  they 
admitted  ;  but  these  rights  were  not  to  be  de- 
fended  by  force.  In  the  number  of  these  rights, 
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however,  they  did  not  include  the  right  of  pri-  BOOK 

•  VII 

vate  judgment  in  religion.     They  conceived  it  to  v^^-Li 
be  the  duty  of  individuals  to  acquiesce  in  that    17U- 
formula  of  doctrines,    and  to  conform    to  that 
mode  of  worship,  which  the  wisdom  of  the  state 
had  provided  ;  that  to  oppose  private  to  public 
opinion  was  in  all  cases   presumptuous  and  un- 
warrantable ;    and  in    matters  of  religion  more 
especially  dangerous,  and  doubly  culpable,  as  a 
contemptuous  defiance  of  the  united  authority  of 
church  and  state*.    Subsequent  to  the  revolution, 

*  That  this  delineation  of  the  principles  by  which  the  two 
great  parties  in  the  state  were  distinguished  is  accurate  and 
just,  may  be  demonstrated  by  an  appeal  to  that  perfect 
standard  of  toryism  and  high-churchism,  the  ever-memora- 
ble decree  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  passed  in  full  convo- 
cation, July  21,  16S3,  and  presented  to  the  king  (Charles  II.) 
July  24-.  "  The  VICE  CHANCELLOR,  doctors,  proctors, 
and  masters,  regent  and  not  regent,  met  in  convocation, 
decree,  judge,  and  declare,  to  the  honour  of  the  holy  and 
undivided  Trinity,  the  preservation  of  the  catholic  truth  in 
the  church,  and  that  the  king's  majesty  may  be  secured 
from  the  machinations  of  treacherous  heretics  and  schisma- 
tics, all  and  every  of  the  following  propositions  (cum  multis 
aliis]  to  be  false,  seditious,  and  impious,  and  destructive  of 
all  government  in  church  and  state. 

****** 

:'  All  civil  government  is  derived  originally  from  the 
people. 

****** 

That  there  is  a  mutual  compact,  tacit  or  express, 
between  a  prince  and  his  subjects,  and  that  if  he  perform 
not  his  duty  they  are  discharged  from  theirs. 
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BOOK  however,  in  which  great  transaction  the  tories 
v^v-w  had  taken  a  very  laudable  and  decided  part, 
17  ]*-  they  appear  to  have  been  much  embarrassed  to 
maintain  the  credit  and  consistency  of  their 
system.  At  the  trial  of  Sacheveral,  the  duke  of 
Leeds,  so  famous  under  his  former  title  of  earl 
of  Danby,  and  who  had  himself  given  a  noble 
specimen  of  his  patriotism  by  signing  the  invita- 
tion to  the  prince  of  Orange,  scrupled  not  to 
declare  the  revolution  to  be  an  event,  however 
urgent  the  political  necessity  of  it,  utterly  irre- 

"  That  if  lawful  governors  become  tyrants,  or  govern 
otherwise  than  by  the  laws  of  GOD  and  man  they  ought  to 

do,  they  forfeit  the  right  they  had  unto  their  government. 

****** 

"  The  sovereignty  of  England  is  in  the  three  estates — viz. 
king,  lords,  and  commons ;  the  king  having  but  a  co-ordi- 
nate or  sub-ordinate  power. 

*#*#*# 

"  Self-preservation  is  the  fundamental  law  of  nature,  and 
supersedes  all  others  whensoever  they  stand  in  competition 

with  it. 

****** 

"  There  is  no  obligation  upon-  Christians  to  passive  Obe- 
dience when  the  prince  commands  any  thing  contrary  to  the 
laws. 


'  "  It  is  not  lawful   for  superiors  to  impose  any  thing  in  the 

worship  of  GOD  that  is  not  antecedently  necessary. 

******* 

"  Wicked  kings  and  tyrants  ought  to  be  put  to  death ; 
and  if  the  judges  and  inferior  magistrates  will  not  do  their 
office,  the  power  of  the  sword  devolves  to  the  people." 
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concilafole  with  any  just  principles  of  govern-  BOOK 
ment;  that  those  who  examined  it  least  there-  ^^^^ 
fore  were  its  best  friends  ;  and  that  a  veil  ought  1714f- 
to  be  thrown  over  that  transaction,  instead  of 
quoting  it  as  a  precedent  fit  and  proper  for  imi- 
tation. Many  of  this  party  satisfied  themselves 
with  the  notion  of  an  abdication  on  the  part 
of  the  monarch,  and  asserted  with  Sacheverel 
himself,  in  defiance  of  facts,  that  the  nation  did 
not  resist.  The  generality  of  the  tories,  how- 
ever, including  almost  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy,  highly  offended  with  the  unexpected 
advancement  of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the 
throne,  adopted  the  famous  diftinction  of  a  king 
de  facto,  and  a  king  de  jure  :  and  by  yielding  a 
passive  obedience  to  the  monarch  in  possession, 
they  flattered  themselves  that  they  consulted 
their  interest  without  abandoning  their  principle. 
After  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
MARCELLUS  of  England,  the  national  detesta- 
tion of  popery,  which  equally  pervaded  all  parties, 
induced  the  tories  to  acquiefce  in  the  parliamen- 
tary fettleme'nt  of  the  crown  on  the  houfe  of 
Hanover,  as  the  least  of  two  great  evils,  without 
appearing  very  solicitous,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  years,  to  reconcile  their  practice  with  a 
theory  the  original  uncontaminated  dignity  of 
which  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  them  to 
jnaintain.  The  vvhigs,  on  the  contrary,  had 
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BOOK  ever  distinguished    themselves  by  the  ardor  of 
^Ji^  their  zeal    for   the   Hanover  succession.      Nor 
17 14..   would  the  strength  of  their  attachment  to  that 
house  have    been    shaken   or  impaired  by  any 
recantations  or  protestations,  however  frequent 
or  solemn,  on  the  part  of  the  Pretender.    Under 
the  banners  of  this  party  the  dissenters  of  all 
denominations  ranged  themselves    with    eager- 
ness ;  and  in  a  political  view  they  might  be  con. 
sidered  as  directly  opposed  to  the  Jacobites,  who 
regarded  the  sectaries  with  peculiar  malignity, 
and    who,    under  the  general  denomination  of 
tories,  sought  for   occasions  of  subverting  the 
present  establishment,  with  anxiety  as  incessant 
as  the  dissenters  to  fortify  and  secure  it.     Under 
these   circumstances,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
king  should  entertain  a  strong  predilection  for 
the  whigs  ;  and  being  educated  in  the  principles 
of  Lutheranism,  which  bear  a  nearer  analogy  to 
presbyterianism  than  to  episcopacy,  he  regarded 
the  dissenters  with  favour,  as  men  whose  politi- 
cal and   religious   opinions   rendered   them    his 
firmest  and  most  unalterable  friends ;  and  it  is 
said,  that  the  unfortunate  fate  of  king  Charles  T. 
being  once  alluded  to  in  his  presence,  as  a  proof 
of  their  implacable  animosity  to  kings,  he  replied 
with  a  pleasant  indifference,  "  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  fear,  for  that  the  king-killers  were  all 
on  his  side."     Convinced  that  no  danger  was  to 
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be  apprehended,  on  the   death  of   the    queen,  BO  OK 
either  from  foreign  or  domestic  enemies,  he  ap-  v^v^ 
peared  in  no  haste  to  leave  Herenhausen  ;  and    17 14. 
it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  September  that  he 
arrived  in  England,  which  exhibited  every-where 
the  appearance   of  satisfaction   and  tranquillity. 
The  king  of  France,  of  whom  alone  any  jealousy 
could  be  entertained,  ordered,  on  the  first  intel- 
ligence of  the  demise  of  the  queen,  M.  d'lbber- 
ville,  his  envoy  extraordinary  at  the  court  of  Lon- 
don,   to  declare,   in  the  most  explicit  language, 
his  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  late 
treaty,   and  his   sincere  desire  to   maintain   the 
most  perfect  amity  and  good  understanding  with 
the  new  sovereign.     The   Pretender,  who  had 
repaired  from  Lorraine, to  Paris  at  this  juncture, 
was  refused  an  audience  of  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty,  and  received  notice  from  M.  Torcy  to 
return  without  delay  to  his  former  residence  at 
Bar-le-duc.     Count  Konigseg,  the  Imperial  am- 
bassador, in   addition  to   the  usual   congratula- 
tions, offered,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  his 
master,     any  number   of  troops  that  might  be 
wanting  at  this  crisis  to  support  the  authority 
of  government. 

In  conformity  to  a  wise  and  salutary  act  passed 
in  the  late  reign  for  securing  the  protestant  suc- 
cession, the  existing  parliament  was  continued  for 
six  months,  notwithstanding  the  demise  of  the 


, 
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BOOK  sovereign.     And  being  assembled  Augusts,  the 
v^^-o  lords  of  the  regency,  consisting  of  the  seven  great 
1714--   officers  of  state,  and  certain  other  persons  previ- 
ously nominated  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the 
elector,  came  to  the  house  of  peers ;  and  the  lord 
chancellor    Harcourt   made   a    speech   in   their 
name,  exhorting  to  unanimity,  and  a  firm  adhe- 
rence to  his  majesty's  interest,  as  the  only  means 
of   continuing    the    present  happy  tranquillity. 
Mr.   secretary  Bromley,  moving  the  address  of 
condolence  and  congratulation  in   the  house  of 
commons,  insisted  much  on  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  nation  in  the  death  of  the  late  queen.     Bjut 
Mr.    Onslow  observed,    that   the  stress  of  the 
address  ought  to  be  placed  rather  on  the  congra-r 
tulation  than  the  condolence ;    and  the  house, 
approving  the  suggestion,  declared  to  his  majesty, 
"  that  the  duty  they  owed  to  his  majesty  and  to 
their  country  obliged  them    to   moderate  their 
grief;  that  the  princely  virtues  of   his  majesty 
gave  them  a  certain  prospect  of  future  happiness 
in  the  security  of  the  national  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties  ;  assuring  his  majesty  that  they  would 
support  his  undoubted    right    to   the    imperial 
crown  of  this  realm,  against  the  Pretender,  and 
all  other  persons  whatsoever."    The  civil-list  bill 
passed   with    perfect    unanimity,  clauses    being 
added   for  the  payment  of  the  disputed  arrears 
due  to  the  troops  of  Hanover  ;  and  the  sum  o( 
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100,000/.  was  voted  by  the  house  to  any  person  BOOK 
that  should  apprehend  the  Pretender,  if  he  should  ^y^j 
land,  or  attempt  to  land,  in  any  part  of  the  1714u 
kingdom.  These  are  strong  proofs  of  the  eager- 
ness of  the  tories  at  this  crisis  to  share  with  their 
antagonists,  the  whigs,  in  the- favourable  regards 
of  the  new  monarch.  In  the  answer  transmitted 
by  the  king,  he  declared,  "  that  it  would  be  the 
constant  object  of  his  endeavours  to  secure  to 
them  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  religion,  laws, 
and  liberties,  and  to  make  them  an  happy  and 
flourishing  people."  The  sum  of  1,400,0007. 
being  granted  in  the  last  session  by  way  of  lot- 
tery, both  blanks  and  prizes  bearing  a  certain 
interest,  such  was  the  state  of  public  credit, 
that  not  more  than  one- twentieth  part  of  the 
sum  had  been  subscribed.  The  parliament  now 
therefore  voted  an  addition  of  one  per  cent,  to 
the  interest  of  the  capital :  and  the  lords  of  the 
regency  and  privy  council  went  in  a  body  to  the 
•bank,  and  subscribed  individually  large  sums  to 
the  loan  ;  which  had  so  happy  an  effect,  that  in 
a  few  days  the  whole  subscription  was  completely 
filled. 

Previous  to  the  departure  of  the  kins;  fromChangeof 

.  Adau.us- 

Hanover,  notwithstanding  the  present  fair  andtruuuu. 
flattering,  appearances,  he  had  transmitted  orders  . 
to  the  regency  to  remove  lord  Bolingbroke  from 
his  post  of  secretary  of  state,  and  to  seal  up  the 
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BOOK  doors  of  his  office.  This  was  ominous  of  the 
v^y^  change  of  ministry,  which  took  place  immedi- 
]7I4<-  ately  on  his  assumption  of  the  regal  power. 
And  it  was  no  less  absolute  and  decisive  than 
that  which  preceded  it,  A.D.  1710.  The  earl 
of  Halifax  was  made  first  commissioner  of  the 
treasury,  the  king  refusing  to  create  a  lord  high 
treasurer ;  not  choosing,  as  he  said,  that  there 
should  be  any  greater  man  in  the  kingdom  than 
himself.  Lord  Townshend  and  general  Stanhope 
were  nominated  secretaries  of  state,  and  to  them 
was  chiefly  committed  the  direction  of  foreign 
affairs.  The  earl  of  Nottingham,,  the  only  tory 
admitted  into  the  new  administration,  was  de- 
clared president  of  the  council,  the  former  council 
being  previously  dissolved.  Lord  Cowper  was 
re-instated  in  the  high  office  of  chancellor  ;  the 
command  of  the  army  was  restored  to  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  ;  the  privy-seal  given  to  the  earl 
of  Wharton  ;  and  lord  Sunderland  appointed  to 
the  government  of  Ireland  ;  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury alone,  of  all  the  members  of  the  late 
administration,  being  received  with  marks  of 
favor,  and  he  retained  his  office  of  lord  cham- 
berlain. 

Hitherto  no  more  was  done  than  might  have 
been  with  certainty  expected  ;  no  more  than  the 
attachments  and  even  the  interests  of  the  new 
government  might  reasonably  perhaps  be  thought 
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to  require.  But  it  quickly  appeared  that  mea-  BOOK 
sures  of  great  severity,  amounting  to  almost  a  vj^!^i 
general  proscription  of  the  tory  party,  were  de-  1714<- 

.  .  ,  Impolitic 

termmed  upon  by  the  whigs,  who  were  now  in  violence  of 
full  and  exclusive  possession  of  the  government ; 
and  whose  power  seemed  established  on  a  basis 
so  firm,  as  might,  if  the  spirit  of  equity  and 
moderation  had  influenced  their  councils,  have 
inclined  them  to  a  milder  and  more  temperate 
system  of  policy.  In  the  sermon  preached  at 
the  coronation  of  the  king,  October  2O,  the 
bishop  of  Oxford  inveighed  strongly  against  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  this  prelate  most  ab- 
surdly affirmed  had  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Pre- 
tender to  the  highest  pitch  ;  asserting  also  that 
the  peaceable  accession  of  the  king  was  owing 
merely  to  the  unexpected  death  of  the  late  queen, 
which  had  entirely  disconcerted  the  schemes  of 
his  partisans,  although  it  was  notorious  that  this 
event  for  many  months  had  been  the  subject  of 
anxious  and  incessant  apprehension*. 

*  In  a  very  few  places  only  was  the  general  joy  interrupted 
by  any  appearance  of  disaffection.  Sacheverel,  the  reigning 
idol  of  the  tory  faction,  on  the  Sunday  preceding  the  coro- 
nation of  the  king,  preached  at  Sutton  Coldfield  near  Bir- 
mingham. The  effect  of  his  inflammatory  harangue  was 
quickly  visible.  The  loyalists  meeting  at  a  public  tavern  to 
celebrate  the  coronation-day,'  the  rabble  assembled  in  a 
tumultuous  manner,  broke  the  winck  vs  of  the  tavern,  and 
compelled  the  company  to  disperse.  The  popular  cry  was, 
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BOOK  The  parliament  which  assembled  in  MarcFr 
v^^  17  J  5,  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  whigs, 
1715.  who  were  well  disposed  to  second  the  most  vin- 
dictive measures  which  could  be  suggested  by 
the  administration  :  t(  for  the  ministers,"  says 
lord  Bolingbroke,  "  whose  true  interest  it  must 
always  be  to  calm  the  minds  of  men,  were  upon 
this  occasion  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  The 
royal  proclamation  convoking  this  assembly  con- 
tained in  it  the  following  indiscreet  expressions ; 
ff  It  having  pleased  Almighty  God,  by  most 
remarkable  steps  of  his  providence,  to  bring  us 
safe  to  the  crown  of  this  kingdom,,  notwithstand- 
ing the  designs  of  evil  men,  we  do  not  doubt  that 
our  loving  subjects  will,  in  the  ensuing  elections, 
have  particular  regard  to  such  as  shewed  a  firm- 
ness to  the  protestant  succession  When,  it  was  in 
danger"  This  was  styled  by  sir  William  -Wynd- 

"  The  church  and  Sacheveral  for  ever — Down  with  the 
wings!"  If  any  one  cried  "  God  bless  king  George  !"  his  life 
was  in  danger.  Very  late  events  have  demonstrated  that  the 
lapse  of  eighty  years  has  served  only  to  increase  the  bigotry 
and  brutality  of  a  genuine  high-church  mob.  The  name  of 
the  king  is  indeed  at  present  combined,  in  their  "  bawling 
and  senseless  moods,"  with  that  of  the  church'.  Certainly 
not  because  they  are  become  converts  to  the  principles  of 
'government,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  avowed  by  the  ancestors 
of  the  monarch,  but  because  they  presumptuously  imagine 
that  the  monarch  has  himself  become  the  patron  of  those 
principles  which  once  formed  the  bond  of  attachment  to 
the  house  of  Stuart.  (A.D.  1792). 
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bam,  a  member,  conspicuous  for  his  parliamen-  BO  o  K 
tary  talents  no  less  than  his  zealous  attachment 
to  the  tory  interest,  "  an  unprecedented  and 
unwarrantable  exertion  of  the  prerogative,  and 
of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  very  being  of 
parliaments ;"  for  which,  having  refused  to  apolo- 
gise, he  was,  by  order  of  the  house,  reprimanded 
by  the  speaker,  who  intimated  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  extraordinary  lenity  of  the  house  that  he 
was  not  committed  to  the  Tower.  Sir  William 
Wyndham,  in  reply,  declared,  <c  that  he  was  nei- 
ther conscious  of  offering  any  indignity  to  his 
majefty,  nor  of  violating  the  privileges  of  that 
house ;  and  that  he  had  therefore  no  thanks  to 
give  those  gentlemen,  who,  under  pretence  of 
lenity,  had  brought  this  censure  upon  him." 
This  incident  sufficiently  indicated  the  temper  of 
the  house ;  the  attention  of  which  was,  however, 
quickly  engaged  by  far  greater  objects,  in  con- 
sequence of  official  information  from  general 
Stanhope  and  Mr.  Walpole  (a  man  of  distin- 
guished ability,  and  who  had  in  the  late  reign 
suffered  severely  for  his  attachment  to  the  whig 
interest,  under  the  recollection  of  which  he  yet 
smarted)  that  the  papers  found  in  the  office  of 
the  late  secretary  lord  Bolingbroke  would  afford 
ample  ground  for  impeaching  various  of  the 
members  of  the  former  administration,  which 
they  affirmed  to  be  the  most  wicked  and  corrupt 

VOL.  III.  C 
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BOOK,  that  had  ever  sat  at  the  helm  of  affairs  in  this 
v^-v^/  country.  This  nohleman,  who  had  hitherto  pre- 
1715,  served  the  appearance  of*great  serenity,  attend- 
ing and  even  taking  a  part,  as  usual,  in  the 
debates  of  the  house  of  lords,  now  withdrew  with 
great  precipitation  to  the  continent.  In  the 
beginning  of  April,  general  Stanhope  laid  before 
the  house  of  commons  all  the  papers  relating  to 
the  negotiations  of  the  late  ministry  with  France, 
which  were  immediately  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee of  twenty-one  persons,  whose  candor  and 
impartiality  may  be  estimated  by  the  tenor  of 
their  declarations  during  the  course  of  this  inves- 
tigation. Mr.  Boscawen  spoke  of"  the  insolence 
of  a  set  of  men,  who,  havingcotnmittedthe  blackest 
crimes,  had  yet  the  assurance  to  dare  the  juftice 
of  the  nation."  Mr.  Walpole  said,  (f  that  he  had 
not  words  to  express  the  villany  of  the  lasifrench- 
ified  ministry ;"  and  Mr.  secretary  Stanhope  ex- 
pressed his  wonder,  "  that  men  who  were  guilty 
of  such  enormous  crimes  had  still  the  audacious- 
,  ness  to  appear  in  public."  In  June,  Mr.  Walpole, 
as  chairman,  made  the  report,  in  which  the  secret 
preliminaries  signed  with  M.Mesnager,  the  suspen- 
sion of  arms,  the  seizure  of  Ghent  and  Bruges  by 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  lord  Bolingbroke's  journey 
to  Paris,  and  separate  conferences  with  the  French 
ministry ;  in  a  word,  all  the  measures  which  pre- 
ceded or  facilitated  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of 
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Utrecht,  were  stated  as  highly  criminal.     And   BOOK 
Mr.  Walpole,  boldly  asserting  that  to  vindicate 
these   measures  was  in  a  manner   to  share  the 
guilt  of  them,  terminated  the  report  by  impeach-  Im  each 
ing  Henry  lord  viscount  Bolingbroke  of  HIGH  "ie"tof 
TREASON  :    and    lord    Coningsby,    immediately  brokc> 
standing  up,  exclaimed,  "  The  worthy  chairman, 
has   impeached   the   hand,  but   I   impeach   the 
head — I  impeach  Robert  earl  of  Oxford  and  earl  Oxford, 
Mortimer  of  high  treason."     On  the  21st  of  June 
general  Stanhope  impeached  the  duke  of  Ormond  ormond, 
of  high  treason ;   and  the  day  following,  Mr.  Ai- 
slabie  impeached  the  earl  of  Strafford  of  high  ™&  straf- 
crimes  and  misdemeanours.     And  such  was  the 
temper  of  the  house,  that  these  impeachments 
were  for  the  most  part  carried  without  difficulty, 
and  almost  without  a  division.     The  governing 
party,    however,    thought    it    not    advisable   to 
institute  any  proceeding  against  the  bishop  of 
London,  the  co-adjutor  of  lord  Strafford,    and 
vested  with  equal  powers  as  plenipotentiary  at 
the   congress    of   Utrecht.      On   the   contrary, 
taught  by  recent  experience  the  danger  of  at- 
tacking the  CHURCH,   it  was  said   ts  that   this 
good  and  pious  prelate  was  joined  in  the  com- 
mission only  to  palliate  the  iniquity  of  it  under 
the  sacredness   of  his   character."     The  bishop 
himself,  shrinking  from  the  blast  of  political  per- 
secution, declared,  "  that  he  was  kept  wholly  in 

C  2 
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BOOK  the  dark  in  all  the  negotiations  relative  to  this 
transaction  ;"  and  Mr  Hungerford  pleasantly  re- 
marked, that  he  saw  it  was  determined  that  the 
bishop,  though  in  fact  equally  concerned  with 
lord  StrafFord,  should  be  allowed  "  benefit  of  the 
clergy*." 

On  a  review  of  these  proceedings,  it  is  surely 
very  hard  to  discover  upon  what  constitutional 
grounds  any  of  these  impeachments  could  be 
voted,  and  much  less  how  the  charges  contained 
in  them  could  amount  to  the  crime  of  high  trea- 
son. The  measures  adopted  by  the  late  tory  mi- 
nistry were,  it  must  be  allowed,  disgraceful  to  the 
reputation,  incompatible  with  the  engagements, 
and  in  some  points  injurious  to  the  interests,  of  the 
kingdom.  But  as  nothing  was  done  without  the 
sanction  and  concurrence  of  parliament,  on  what 
pretence  of  justice  ministers  could  be  punished 
for  carrying  into  effect  measures  of  state  policy 
which  had  received  either  the  previous  or  subse- 
quent approbation  of  the  legislature,  it  seems 


*  -On  a  subsequent  occasion,  nevertheless,  and  when  the 
storm  had  blown  over,  this  prelate  affirmed  in  debate,  "  that 
the  Utrecht  treaty  was  just  and  honorable,  and  that  he  him- 
self drew  up  the  instructions  of  the  embassy."  On  which  lord 
Coningsby  reminded  the  bishop  of  his  former  plea  of  ignorance, 
and  asked  "  how  his  lordship  could  pretend  to  have  been  kept 
entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  this  business?"  to  which  no  answer 
was  made. 
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difficult  or  rather  impossible  to  devise.  To  mis-  BOOK 
lead  or  delude  the  parliament  into  a  mistaken  ap- 
probation  of  any  specific  .measures  of  govern- 
ment,  by  defective  or  erroneous  information,  is 
indeed  an  high  offence  :  but  to  execute  measures 
approved  by  the  legislature,  in  consequence  of  full 
and  sufficient  information,  cannot  be  criminal  in 
individuals  holding  offices  of  responsibility,  be- 
cause it  is  their  duty  to  conform  to  the  public 
will  ;  and  to  the  legislature  itself  it  would  be  sole- 
cism and  absurdity  to  impute  criminality.  Of  the 
impeachment  of  the  duke  of  Orrnond  in  particu- 
lar, a  nobleman  of  unblemished  integrity,  of 
honor  without  a  stain,  equally  distinguished  by 
courtesy  and  courage,  no  less  the  ornament  of 
his  country  than  its  defence,  the  injustice  appears 
gross  and  manifest.  Of  all  the  charges  adduced 
against  the  late  niinistry,  the  suspension  of  arms, 
which  was  productive  of  consequences  so  disas- 
trous and  fatal,  was  one  of  the  most,  or  rather 
was  incomparably  the  most  serious,  and  of  the 
greatest  magnitude.  But  it  cannot  be  pretended 
that  theduke  of  Orrnond  could,  or  ought,  to  exer- 
cise any  discretion  in  this  case :  his  orders  were 
peremptory  and  positive.  And  for  any  military 
commander  to  assume,  under  such  circumstances, 
a  dispensing  power,  and  to  presume  to  act  in 
open  contradiction  to  the  authority  from  which 
he  derives  his  commission,  would  indeed  call  for 
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BOOK  and  justify  a  parliamentary  impeachment.     The 
duke,  seeing  the  spirit  of  faction  and  revenge  so 
strongly  predominate  in  the  proceedings  against 
him,  followed  lord  Bolingbroke  to  the  continent ; 
and  both  these  noblemen,  irritated  by  persecu- 
tion, and  destitute  of  resource,  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  court  at  St.  Germaine's,  now  re- 
moved  to  Commerci  in  Lorraine,  which  received 
by  this  means  a  dangerous  addition  of  talents  and 
strength.      On  his  arrival  in  France  lord  Boling- 
broke apologised  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  lord 
Lansdowne  for  his  sudden  and  abrupt  departure : 
"  You  will,"  said  he,   "  excuse  me  when  you 
know  that  I  had  certain  and  repeated  informa- 
tion, from  some  who  are  in  the  secret  of  affairs, 
that  a  resolution  was  taken  by  those  who  have 
power  to  execute  it,  to  pursue  me  to  the  scaffold. 
Had  there  been  the  least  reason  to  hope  for  a  fair 
and  open  trial,  after  having  been  already  pre- 
judged unheard  by  two  houses  of  parliament,  I 
should  not  have  declined  the  strictest  examina- 
tion.    I  challenge  the  most  inveterate  of  my  ene- 
mies to  produce  one  instance  of  a  criminal  cor- 
respondence, or  the  least  corruption  of  any  part 
of  the  administration  in  which  I  was  concerned." 
Though  lord  Bolingbroke  suffered  himself  to  be 
engaged  by  earnest  solicitation  in  the  service  of 
the  Pretender;   and  even  accepted  the  seals  as 
secretary  of  state  to  that  shadow  of  a  king,  while, 
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as  he  expresses  it,  "  the  smart  of  a  bill  of  at-  BOOK 
tainder  tingled  in  every  vein ;"  on  perceiving  the 
hopeless  condition  of  his  affairs,  and  the  weakness 
and  distraction  of  his  counsels,  he  willingly  re- 
ceived in  about  six  months  his  dismission  from 
this  unenviable  pre-eminence.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance,  that,  on  leaving  the  Pretender's 
service,  this  nobleman  had  articles  of  impeach- 
ment formally  exhibited  against  him,  branched 
out  into  the  several  heads  of  treachery,  incapacity, 
and  negligence :  to  which  he  made  an  elaborate 
reply,  expressing  at  the  close  of  it  his  obligation 
to  the  Pretender  "  for  cutting  by  this  means  that 
Gordian  knot  asunder  by  which  he  had  conceived 
himself  for  ever  bound  to  his  interests,  and  which 
would  have  effectually  precluded  every  idea  of 
making  his  peace  at  home," — an  event  which 
from  this  time  became  the  object  of  his  incessant 
intrigues  and  solicitations.  "  One  must,"  says 
the  duke  of  Berwick  in  his  Memoirs,  "be  entirely 
deprived  of  common  sense  not  to  see  that  the 
king  committed  an  enormous  fault  in  dismissing 
the  only  Englishman  capable  of  conducting  his 
affairs.  I  owe  him  the  justice  to  declare,  that  he 
omitted  nothing  that  was  in  his  power  to  do.  He 
moved  heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  succours,  but 
the  court  of  France  did  nothing  but  amuse  him." 
The  duke  of  Ormond,  who  was  much  more  in 
earnest  in  his  attachment  to  the  exiled  family,  and 
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K  wh°  disdained  to  court  a  reconciliation  with  that 
country  by  which  he  considered  himself  as  treated 
7L5'  with  the  highest  injustice  and  ingratitude,  re- 
tained, during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  his  sta- 
tion in  the  Pretender's  court,  around  the  cheer- 
less and  contracted  circle  of  which  he  alone  re- 
flected some  scattered  rays  of  lustre.  Previous  to 
his  departure  from  London,  he  visited,  for  the  last 
time,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who  dissuaded  him  frorn 
flying  with  as  much  earnestness  as  he  entreated 
Oxford  to  make  his  escape.  He  at  length  parted 
from  the  earl  with  these  word^ ;  "  Farewell,  Ox- 
foi  d  without  a  head  J "  To  which  Oxford  replied, 
"  Farewell,  duke  without  a  duchy  !" — That  the 
king  had  originally  no  intention  of  proceeding  to 
these  fatal  extremities  might,  in  defect  of  other 
proofs,  be  collected  from  the  mode  of  Ormon^'s 
dismission  :  for,  on  the  day  succeeding  his  la.nd- 
ing  at  Greenwich,  a  message  was  delivered  to  the, 
duke  by  lord  Townshend,  "  that  his  majesty  had  no 
farther  occasion  for  his  services  as  captain-gene- 
ral, but  would  be  glad  to  see  him  at  court." 
This  nobleman  was  also  nominated  of  the  privy 
council.  The  impeachment  of  Ormond  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  by  the  closeness  of  the 
division,  being  carried,  in  a  house  of  425  members, 
by  a  majority  of  forty- seven  voices  only. 

The  earl  of  Oxford,  conscious  of  the  steadiness 
pf  his  attachment  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  of  the 
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king's  real  obligation  to  him,  and  the  knowledge  BOOK 
of  that  obligation,  determined  to  abide  the  fury  v-^^^ 
of  this  political  tempest;  and  the  impeachment  17 15, 
preferred  by  the  commons  being  followed  by  a 
motion  in  the  house  of  peers  for  his  commit- 
ment, he  rose  to  speak  in  his  defence,  observing, 
"  that  the  whole  charge  might  be  reduced  to  the 
negotiation  and  conclusion  of  the  peace.  That 
the  nation  wanted  a  peace  (he  said)  no  one  would 
deny ;  and  he  averred,  that  the  conditions  upon 
which  it  was  made  were  as  good  as  the  obstinate 
and  perverse  reluctance  of  the  allies  to  concur  in 
the  queen's  measures  would  admit; — that  it  had 
been  approved  by  two  successive  parliaments ; 
that  he  had  acted  by  the  express  commands  of 
his  sovereign,  without  offending  against  any 
known  law ;  and,  being  justified  in  his  conscience, 
was  unconcerned  for  the  life  of  an  insignificant 
old  man."  The  earl  was  attended  to  the  Tower 
by  a  prodigious  concourse  of  people,  shouting 
"  High  church  Ormond  and  Oxford  for  ever*!" 

*  At  lord  Oxford's  magnificent  mansion  of  Wimpole  is, 
or  at  least  tuas  to  be  seen,  a  portrait  of  that  hobleman  in  his 
robes  of  office,  as  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  holding 
in  his  hands  the  famous  bill,  afterwards  passed  into  an  act, 
Jtnown  by  the  appellation  of  the  Act  of  Settlement ;  of  which  he 
was  in  that  capacity  an  active  and  zealous  promoter.  The  ce- 
lebrated Prior,  being  shown  this  portrait,  wrote  upon  the  blank 
part  of  the  scroll — "  This  bill  paid  in  full,  June  1715," — that 
being  the  date  of  the  warrant  for  the  earl's  commitment  to  tht 
Tower. 
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B  o  6  K  And  the  riots  and  tumults  which  ensued  in  vari- 

VII. 

\,^.^^  ous  parts  of  the  kingdom,  fully  justified  and  veri- 
17 15-  fied  the  expression  of  the  earl  of  Anglesea  in  the 
debate  of  this  day,  "  that  it  was  to  be  feared  such 
violent  measures  would  make  the  sceptre  shake 
in  the  king's  hands ;"  for  which  the  house,  in  its 
wisdom,  insisted  upon  his  making  an  apology. 

When  the  articles  of  impeachment  were  exhi- 
bited against  the  earl  of  Strafford,  that  nobleman 
complained  of  the  arbitrary  and  illegal  seizure  of 
his  papers ;  and  desired  a  competent  time  to  pre- 
pare for  his  defence — requiring  for  this  purpose 
duplicates  both  of  such  as  had  been  laid  before  the 
committee  of  secresy  and  of  those  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  government.  This  request,  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  ruling  party,  was  vehemently  op- 
posed until  the  e£rl  of  Hay  represented,  "  that 
in  all  civilized  nations,  all  courts  of  judicature, 
the  Inquisition  excepted,  allowed  the  persons  ar- 
raigned all  that  was  necessary  to  their  justifica- 
tion ;  and  that  the  house  of  peers  of  Great  Bri- 
tain would  not,  he  was  persuaded,  in  a  case  of 
this  nature,  do  any  thing  contrary  to  that  honor 
and  equity  for  which  they  were  so  justly  re- 
nowned throughout  Europe."  The  house,  thus 
suddenly  and  powerfully  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
its  own  dignity,  resolved  that  the  earl  should  be 
allowed  copies  of  such  papers  as  he  might  have 
occasion  to  use  in  his  defence.  Bills  of  attainder, 
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in  default  of  personal  appearance,  passed  against    BOOK 
the  duke  of  Ormond  and  lord  viscount  Boling-- 
broke.     Their  names  and  armorial  bearings  were 
erased  from  the  rolls  of  the  peerage  by  order  of 
the  house ;  and  the  duke's  achievement  as  knight 
of  the  garter  taken  down  from  St.  George's  chape 
at  Windsor. 

From  the  address  of  the  speaker  to  the  king  at 
the  close  of  the  session,  which  was  protracted  to 
the  end  of  the  summer,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
anger  of  the  house  had  suffered  any  abatement. — 
<f  Your  commons,"- said  the  speaker,  (sir  Spencer 
Compton)  "  could  not  see,  without  the  utmost 
indignation,  the  glories  of  her  late  majesty's  reign 
tarnished  by  a  treacherous  cessation  of  arms ;  the 
faith  of  treaties  violated  ;  that  ancient  probity,  for 
which  the  English  nation  had  been  justly  re- 
nowned throughout  all  ages,  exposed  to  scorn 
and  contempt.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the 
kingdom  when  it  pleased  the  divine  Providence  to 
call  your  majesty  to  the  throne  of  your  ancestors, 
under  whose  auspicious  reign  your  commons  be- 
hold with  pleasure  the  glory  of  the  Plantagenets, 
your  majesty's  royal  ancestors,  revive,  and  have 
an  unbounded  prospect  of  the  continuance  of  this 
happiness  to  the  latest  posterity." 

The  earl  of  Halifax  had  from  the  first  coldly 
and  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  the  system  of  that 
Administration  of  which  he  was  by  the  nation 
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BOOK  looked  up  to  as  the  head;  and  he  was  upon  this 
v^\^w  Account  regarded  by  the  zealots  of  whiggism  as 
17 15-  deficient  in  vigor  and  spirit,  if  not  secretly  at- 
tached to  the  tories*."  This  nobleman,  justly 
esteemed  for  the  general  Jiberality  of  his  prin- 
ciples and  conduct,  was  greatly  disgusted  at  the 
unexpected  ascendency  acquired  by  lord  Tpwns- 
hend,  whose  talents  and  services  were  incpntro- 
vertibly  much  inferior  to  his  own ;  and  the  dis- 
approbation which  he  openly  expressed  of  these 
violent  proceedings,  though  perfectly  consonant 
to  his  general  character  of  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion, was  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  its  being  in 
some  degree  personal.  An  universal  expectation 
of  his  resignation  prevailed,  when  he  was  suddenly 
seized  with  the  stroke  of  death,  expiring  after  3 
few  days  illness  in  the  vigor  of  his  age,  May  IQth, 
1715.  Though  the  abilities  of  the  earl  of  Hali- 
fax as  a  statesman  and  financier  were  unques- 
tionably great,  he  is  perhaps  still  more  known  to 
posterity  as  a  most  munificent  patron  of  litera- 
ture ;  maintaining  in  this  respect  an  illustrious 
rivalship  with  the  -earl  of  Oxford,  the  head  of  the 
opposite  state  faction ;  and  in  the  space  of  more 
than  eighty  intervening  years  these  noblemen 
have  had  in  this  view — it  is  not  enough  to  say  no 
equals,  but  no  successors.  When  on  the  great 

*  Tindal. 
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and  memorable  change  of  administration,  A.D.    BOOK 

VIT 

]  7 1 0,  the  earl  of  Halifax  interceded  with  the  earl    c^v-^ 
of  Oxford  in  favour  of  the  English  MenanderCon-     1715- 
greve,  who,  through  the  patronage  of  Halifax, 
enjoyed  a  lucrative  place  under  the  government, 
Oxford  with  great  dignity  and  elegance  replied  j 

"  Non  obtusa  adeo  gestamus  pectora  PosnJ, 

Nee  tarn  aversus  equos  Tyria  sol  jungit  ab  urbe.^ 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  thus  occasionally  to 
strew  the  thorny  paths  of  history  with  the  flowers 
of  Parnassus.  Happy  would  it  be  for  mankind,  if 
the  destroyers  of  countries,  possessed  by  the  de- 
mon of  ambition,  could  be  persuaded  to  direct 
some  part  of  their  attention  to  these  guiltless  gra- 
tifications, and  learn,  at  length,  to  weave  the  gar- 
land of  repose*  !  The  earl  of  Halifax  was  suc- 

*  A  very  invidious  caricature  portrait  of  the  earl  of  Hali- 
fax is  to  be  found  in  the  Satires  of  POPE,  under  the  appellation 
of  Bufo. 

"  Proud  as  Apollo  on  his  forked  hill, 

Sat  full  blown  Bufo,  puffed  by  every  quill; 

Fed  with  soft  dedication  all  day  long, 

Horace  and  he  went  hand  and  hand  in  song: 

His  library,  where  busts  of  poets  dead, 

And  a  true  Pindar  stood  without  a  head, 

Receiv'd  of  wits  an  undistinguished  race, 

Who  first  his  judgment  asked  and  then  a  place. 

Dryden  alone — what  wonder  !  came  not  nigh  ; 

Dryden  alone  escap'd  this  judging  eye  ; 

But  still  the  great  have  kindness  in  reserve  ; 

They  help'd  to  bury  whom  they  help'd  to  starve." 

Pope 
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BOOK   ceeded  as  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury  by 
Mr.  Walpole. 


]715.         A  very  great  part  of  the  nation  being  much 
inflamed  with  the  late  extraordinary  proceedings, 
the  partisans  of  the   Pretender  were  incited   to 
exert  themselves  with  redoubled  vigor  and  acti- 
vity ;  and  it  was  determined  at  one  and  the  same 
time  to  take  up  arms  in  both  kingdoms  against 
SescotiOQ    ^e  g°vernment«     1°  the  month  of  September, 
land,         1715,  the  earl  of  Mar  set  up  the  standard  of  re- 
bellion, and  proclaimed  the  Pretender,  under  the 
style  and  title  of  King  James  III.  at  Castletown  in 

Pope  has  elsewhere  taken  pains  to  impress  the  idea,  that 
this  nobleman^  was  a  mere  sciolist  in  literature ;  and  having 
matters  of  much  more  importance  than  poetry  to  engage  his 
attention,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  his  criticisms  were 
often  hasty  and  superficial.  The  poetical  remains  of  lord 
Halifax  are  valuable,  chiefly  as  affording  a  proof  of  his  early 
and  devoted  attachment  to  the  Muses.  They  contain,  how- 
ever, some  beautiful  passages — one  of  which,  well  deserving  to 
be  rescued  from  oblivion,  occurs  in  his  epistle  to  the  earl  of 
Dorset  on  the  victory  gained  by  king  William  on  the  banks  of 
the  Boyne,  in  which  that  monarch  received  a  slight  contusion 
from  a  musquet  ball  which  grazed  on  his  shoulder. 

"  O,  if  in  France  this  hero  had  been  born, 

What  glittering  tinsel  would  his  acts  adorn  ! 

Their  plays,  their  songs,  would  dwell  upon  his  wound. 

And  operas  repeat  no  other  sound ; 

Boyne  would  for  ages  be  the  painter's  theme, 

The  Gobelin's  labour,  and  the  poet's  dream  : 

The  wounded  arm  would  furnish  all  their  rooms, 

And  BLEED  for  ever  SCARLET  in  their  looms.** 
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Scotland,  and  soon  collected  an  army  of  10,000 
men.  The  vigilance  of  the  government  in  a 
great  measure  rendered  abortive  the  designs  con- 
certed by  the  adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart  on 
the  south  of  the  Tweed.  The  habeas-corpus 
act  being  suspended,  several  noblemen  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  amongst  whom  were  lord 
Lansdowne  and  the  earl  of  Jersey,  who  had  en- 
gaged to  join  the  duke  of  Ormond  on  his  intended 
landing  in  the  west.  By  previous  consent  of  the 
lower  house  of  parliament,  sir  William  Wynd- 
ham,  Mr.  Harvey,  and  various  other  members  of 
that  house,  were  seized,  and  committed  to  close 
custody ;  the  bail  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  father- 
in-law  to  sir  William  Wyndham,  being  peremp- 
torily refused,  and  the  duke  himself,  for  some  in- 
discreet expressions  of  resentment,  removed  from 
his  place  of  master  of  the  horse. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  spirited  and  and 
resolute  measures  of  prevention,  the  earl  of  Der- 
vventwater  and  Mr.  Foster  appeared  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  armed  force  in  Northum- 
berland, hoping  to  surprise  the  town  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne,  where  they  expected  to  find 
ample  supplies  of  arms  and  stores,  and  to  be 
joined  by  very  many  of  the  lower  order  of  inhabi- 
tants: but  the  well-affected,  both  of  the  church 
and  dissenters,  formed  themselves  into  a  town- 
guard  of  700  men,  and  another  corps  of  700  keel- 
men,  mostly  dissenters,  were  also  embodied  for 
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^OK  the  defence  of  the  place;  so  that  this  design,  the 
success  of  which  would  have  rendered  them  very 
17 15-  formidable,  proved  wholly  abortive*.  Thus  disap- 
pointed, they  suddenly  altered  their  route,  and 
advanced  northward  to  Kelso,  where  they  were 
joined  by  a  body  of  highlanders  ;  and  again  en- 
tering England  by  the  western  border,  proclaimed 
the  Pretender  at  Warkworth,  Penrith,  Lancaster, 
and  other  places,  in  their  progress  to  the  south- 
ward. On  their  arrival  at  Preston,  November  1 2, 
they  were  attacked  by  the  king's  forces  under  the 
generals  Willes  and  Carpenter,  who,  investing 
the  town  on  all  sides,  compelled  them  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.  And  the  very  same  day  a 
bloody  battle  was  fought,  between  the  earl  of 
Mar  and  the  duke  of  Argyle,  at  Sheriff-moor, 
near  Dumblaine  in  Scotland.  The  duke,  ap- 
prised of  the  intention  of  the  earl  of  Mar  to  cross 
the  Forth,  in  order  to  join  the  insurgents  in  the 
Lowlands,  hastened  to  secure  the  passes  of  that 
river,  which  he  himself  crossed  at  Stirling,  and 
immediately  took  possession,  with  a  force  not  ex- 
ceeding 4000  men,  of  the  heights  of  Dumblaine. 
The  earl  of  Mar  now  advanced  to  the  attack ; 
the  clans  of  Clanronald  and  Glengary  marching 
in  the  van.  Clanronald,  who  led  in  person  the 
right  wing,  was  killed  at  the  first  onset,  which 
occasioned  a  sudden  pause ;  but  Glengary,  who 

*  Tindal. 
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succeeded  to  the  command,  stepping  forward,  BOOK 
waved  his  bonnet,  and  cried  three  or  four  times  ^^^j 
aloud,  "  REVENGE  !"  On  this  the  men  rushed  1715> 
down  upon  the  royalists,  sword  in  hand,  with 
such  determined  and  irresistible  impetuosity, 
that  the  left  wing  of  the  king's  army  was  in  a 
short  time  entirely  broken ;  and  general  Whe- 
tham,  who  commanded  it,  carried  the  news  of 
his  own  defeat  with  incredible  expedition  to 
Stirling — declaring  the  ruin  of  the  whole  army  to 
be  inevitable.  In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of 
Argyle,  who  commanded  the  right  wing  in  per- 
son, charged  the  enemy  with  the  most  heroic 
ardor,  and  drove  them  before  him,  about  two 
miles,  as  far  as  the  Loch  of  Allen,  though  they 
repeatedly  attempted  to  rally.  On  his  return 
from  this  pursuit,  he  was  unexpectedly  con- 
fronted by  the  victorious  rebels  on  their  return 
from  the  pursuit  of  Whetham ;  and  each  army 
found  itself  possessed  of  the  station  occupied, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  engagement,  by  the 
adversary.  In  this  posture  they  remained  till 
evening,  when  the  rebels  returned  to  Ardoch, 
and  the  duke  to  Dumblaine ;  and  next  day, 
marching  back  to  the  field  of  battle,  he  carried 
off  the  wounded,  and  several  pieces  of  cannon, 
left  by  the  enemy.  Though  the  engagement  was 
thus  indecisive,  all  the  honor  as  well  as  advantage 
of  the  fight  rested  with  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who, 
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BOOK  with  a  force  so  inferior,  had  entirely  disconcerted 

VII.  . 

the  schemes  of  his  antagonist  hy  the  most  in- 
trepid  personal  exertions.  Various  successes 
were  obtained  also  hy  the  royalists  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Scotland,  where  the  loss  of  Inverness 
was  very  severely  felt  by  the  rebels  ;  and  Argyle 
being  now  joined  by  large  reinforcements,  it  was 
with  difficulty  Mar  kept  the  field  till  the  arrival 
of  the  Pretender  in  person,  who  landed  at  Peter- 
head  December  26th,  and  immediately  issued 
various  proclamations :  one  of  which  was  for 
summoning  a  convention  of  the  estates ;  a  second 
ordering  all  fencible  men  to  repair  to  his  stan- 
dard ;  and  a  third  fixing  a  day  for  his  corona- 
tion. He  cherished,  however,  no  sanguine  hope 
of  success :  *e  For  me,"  Said  he  in  a  speech 
addressed  to  his  friends  convened  in  council,  "  it> 
will  be  no  new  thing  if  I  am  unfortunate :  my 
whole  life,  even  from  my  cradle,  has  shown  3- 
constant  series  of  misfortunes;  and  I  am  pre- 
pared, if  so  it  please  God,  to  suffer  the  threats 
of  my  enemies  and  yours."  In  a  very  short 
time  the  folly  and  rashness  of  the  enterprise  be- 
came so  apparent^  that,  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  the  approach  of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  he  re- 
solved to  embark  on  board  a  French  ship  lying 
in  the  harbour  of  Montrose,  February  4,  1716, 
accompanied  by  the  earls  of  Mar  and  Melfort, 
which,  stretching  over  to  Norway,  in  order  tQ 
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avoid  pursuit,  and  coasting  along  the  shores  of  BOOK 
Germany  and  Holland,  arrived   in  five  days  at  ^j!^^ 
Gravelines.     The  rebel  army,  retiring  northward,    1715. 
quietly   dispersed     without    making   any  farther 
effort,  or  receiving  the  slightest  molestation. 

The  extreme  misconduct  and  want  of  capacity 
apparent  in  the  whole  of  this  enterprise  was  de- 
cisive of  the  personal  disposition  and  character  of 
the  claimant  of  the  British  crown ;  and  the  im- 
politic violence  which  had  hitherto  predominated 
in  the  counsels  of  the  new  monarch  was  happily 
compensated  by  the  wretched  imbecility  of  his 
rival.  "  Should  the  Pretender  ever  be  restored, 
it  was  easy,"  lord  Bolingbroke  tells  us,  "  to  see 
that  the  court  of  St.  James's  would  be  con- 
stituted in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  St.  Ger- 
maine's."  On  being  presented  with  the  draught 
of  a  declaration  to  be  dispersed  in  England,  he 
took  exception  against  several  passages,  and  par- 
ticularly those  by  which  a  direct  promise  of  se- 
curing the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland 
was  made.  "  He  was  told"  he  said,  "  that  he 
could  not,  in  conscience,  make  such  a  promise  ;" 
and,  on  being  farther  urged  to  compliance, 
asked  with  warmth,  "  why  the  tories  were  so  de- 
sirous to  have  him,  if  they  expected  those  things 
from  him  which  his  religion  did  not  allow  ?"  And 
after  consulting  his  confidants  and  casuists,  the 
papers  were  at  length  printed,  with  amendments 
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BOOK  which  exhibited  the  extreme  of  Jesuitical  prcvari- 
^V^  cation,  insomuch  that  lord  Bolingbrokc  abso- 
1715.  lutely  refused  to  countersign  them.  Intoxicated 
with  superstition  and  enthusiastic  zeal,  all  efforts 
were  quickly  perceived  to  be  lost  on  a  man  whose 
obstinacy  and  prejudice  were  fortified  by  the  na- 
tive narrowness  of  his  understanding.  "  His 
religion,"  says  the  nobleman  just  mentioned, 
tf  is  not  founded  on  the  love  of  virtue,  and  the 
detestation  of  vice,  on  a-  sense  of  that  obedience 
which  is  due  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
or  of  those  obligations  which  creatures  formed  to 
live  in  a  mutual  dependence  on  one  another  lie 
under.  The  spring  of  his  whole  conduct  isfear ; 
he  has  all  the  superstition  of  a  capuchin,  but  I 
found  in  him  no  tincture  of  the  religion  of  a 
prince;  and  I  conversed  with  very  few  among 
the  Roman-catholics  themselves,  who  did  not 
think  him  too  much  a  papist." 

The  earl  of  Mar,  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  pub- 
lished a  narrative  of  his  expedition  into  Scotland, 
containing  many  curious  particulars.  He  declares 
"  that,  a  month  before  the  chevalier  landed,  the 
resolution  was  taken  of  abandoning  Perth,  in 
consequence  of  the  total  failure  of  their  expecta- 
tions. Instead  of  the  wild  incursiou  into  Eng- 
land, he  had  imagined  that  Mr.  Forster  would 
have  co-operated  with  him  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  had  actually  detached  1 500  men  across 
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the  Forth  to   join   him.     The  vigilance  of  the  BOOK 

.  .       .       vii. 

government  had  prevented  any  insurrection   in 

the  west,  where  the  duke  of  Ormond,  after 
actually  landing  incognito,  was  immediately 
compelled  to  retreat.  They  were  wholly  disap- 
pointed in  their  expected  supplies  of  men  and 
ammunition  from  France.  The  duke  of  Berwick 
positively  refused  to  repair  to  Scotland  to  take 
the  chief  command ;  and  it  is  plainly  intimated 
that  the  conduct  of  lord  Bolingbroke,  at  this 
time  entrusted  by  the  chevalier  with  the  prin- 
cipal management  of  his  affairs,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  insidious."  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
chevalier  had  too  little  sense  or  sagacity  to  avail 
himself  of  the  talents,  or  derive  advantage  from 
the  counsels,  of  lord  Bolingbroke ;  and  that  lord 
Bolingbroke  had  too  much  pride,  and  too  little 
either  of  zeal  or  of  hope,  to  take  any  pains  to 
accommodate  his  conduct  to  existing  circum- 
stances. The  court  of  St.  Germaine's  could 
never  he  brought  to  adopt  his  plans ;  and  the 
behaviour  of  Bolingbroke,  equally  negligent  and 
insolent,  rendered  him  only  an  incumbrance 
upon  theirs.  In  the  endless  diversities  of  the 
human  understanding,  there  are  minds  which 
seem  not  only  incapable  of  reflecting  but  of 
receiving  light ;  and  of  this  opake  and  impene- 
trable class,  fortunately  for  the  British  nation, 
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BOOK  must   be  ranked  that  of  the  Pretender  at  this 
v^^L,  critical  period  to  the  British  throne. 
i"'5.        Although  the  rebellion  in  both  kingdoms  was 

Rebellion 

suppressed,  thus   happily  and    speedily   suppressed,  the  cle- 
mency of  the  king  did  not  appear  so  conspicu- 
ous as  might  have  been  wished  and  reasonably 
Trials  for  expected.     The  lords  Dcrwentwater,  Nithisdale, 
son.       a  and  Nairne,  with  divers  other  noblemen,  being 
tried  in  Westminster-hall,  received  sentence  of 
death,  earl  Covvper  presiding  as  lord  high  stew- 
ard.     Earnest   intercession   was  ,made    for   the 
condemned  lords;  and  the  countesses  of  Derwent- 
water  and  Nithisdale,  and  lady   Nairne,    threw 
themselves  at  the  king's  feet,  and  with  affecting 
and   urgent  supplications   implored  his   mercy; 
but  no  mitigation  of  the   sentence  could  be  ob- 
tained.    In  consequence  of  divers  petitions  pre- 
sented to  the  house  of  Peers,  a  motion  was  made, 
and  carried  by  a  majority  of  five  voices,  <f  that 
the  house  should  address  the  throne  to  reprieve 
such  of  the  condemned  lords  as  should  deserve 
his  majesty's  mercy."     But  to  this   address  the 
king  haughtily  and  unadvisedly  answered,  "  that 
on  this  and  all  other  occasions  he  would  do  what. 
he  thought  most  consistent  with  the  dignity  of 
the  crown  and  the  safety  of  his  people."     And 
the  earl  of  Nottingham,  who  had  powerfully  sup- 
ported the  motion,  so  far  incurred  the  displeasure 
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of  the  court,  that  he  was  within  a  few  days  re-  BOOK 

VII 

moved  from  his  office  of  president  of  the  council, 


to  which  the  duke  of  Devonshire  succeeded  ;  and  1?  15. 
his  brother  the  earl  of  Aylesford  from  the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  In  the  last 
declaration  of  the  earl  of  Derwent  water,  a  young 
nobleman  whose  virtues  andaccomplishmentsmade 
him  the  object  of  general  regard  and  compassion, 
he  apologised  for  suffering  himself  to  be  persuad- 
ed, though  with  difficulty,  to  the  disingenuous 
expedient  of  pleading  guilty  upon  his  trial,  in  the 
flattering  hope  of  obtaining  a  pardon,  knowing 
that  his  intentions  were  ever  strictly  honorable 
and  disinterested  —  though,  had  the  prince  who 
governed  granted  him  life,  he  professed  that  he 
should  have  thought  himself  under  an  obligation 
never  more  to  have  taken  up  arms  against  him. 
Very  many  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  also 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  fatal  delusion  of  those  mis- 
taken principles  which  led  them  to  engage  in 
this  revolt*,  which  might,  in  all  human  probabi- 

*  One  Paul,  a  clergyman,  and  vicar  of  Orton-upon-the- 
Hill,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  was  tried  and  convicted, 
A.D.  1715,  of  high-treason,  he  having  joined  the  rebels  at 
Preston  in  Lancashire,  and  suffered,  with  the  most  undaunted 
resolution,  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law.  On  the  Sunday 
previous  to  his  departure  he  preached  a  sermon  at  his  own 
parish  church,  from  Ezek.  xxi.  26,  27.  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God:  Remove  the  diadem,  and  take  off  the  crown. 
Exalt  him  that  is  Imv,  and  abase  him  that  is  high.  I  will 
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BOOK  lity,  have  been  easily  prevented  by  the  adoption 
o-v-*-'  of  a  more  equitable  and  generous  policy.     'e  Cer- 
17 J5.    tain   it   is,"  says  lord  Bolingbroke,  "  if  milder 
measures    have    been   pursued,    that  the   tories 
would  never  have    universally   embraced   Jaco- 
bitism  ;  the  violence  of  the  whigs  forced  them 
into  the  arms  of  the  Pretender,    and  dyed   the 
royal  ermines  in  blood."      The  king  was  not- 
withstanding of  a  disposition  by  no  means  harsh 
or  implacable  :    on  the  contrary,    it  was  with 

overturn,  overturn,  overturn,  and  it  shall  be  no  more,  until 
he  come  whose  right  it  is,  and  I  will  give  it  unto  him." — 
Vide  Rev.  Mr.  MACAULAY'S  History  of  the  Parish  of 
Claybroke. 

Many  of  the  best  friends  of  government  at  this  period,  with 
the  best  opportunities  of  judging,  lamented  the  violence  of 
its  proceedings,  and  the  unhappy  consequences  of  its  errors. 
"  Was  it  not  a  mistake,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  late  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  in  the  reign  of  king  William  and  queen  Anne, 
speaking  in  the  house  of  commons,  in  reply  to  an  oratorical 
representation  of  the  unerring  wisdom  of  government  (April 
1717),  "  not  to  preserve  the  .peace  at  home  after  the  king 
•was  come  to  the  throne  with  the  universal  applause  and  joy- 
ful acclamation  of  all  his  subjects  ?  Was  it  not  a  mistake, 
upon  ihe  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  not  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation to  offer  pardon  to  such  as  should  return  home  peace* 
able,  as  had  ever  been  practised  before  upon  such  occasions  ? 
Was  it  not  a  mistake,  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion* 
and  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  principal  authors  qf  it,  to 
keep  up  animosities,  and  drive  people  to  despair,  by  not 
passing  an  act  of  indemnity  and  grace,  by  keeping  so  many 
persons  under  hard  and  tedious  confinement,  and  by  granting 
pardons  to  some  without  leaving  them  any  means  to  subsist  r" 
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extreme  hesitation  and  reluctance  that  he  con-  BOOK 
curred  in  the  measures  which  he   was   assured  ^^j 
were  necessary  to  his  safety.     And  we  are  told,    ni5. 
that  when  lord  Somers,  who  in  a  state  of  great 
corporeal    infirmity    still    retained    his   wonted 
powers  of  mind,  was  informed  by  lord  Towns- 
hend,  with  much  exultation,  that  the  king  had 
at  length  consented  to  all  that  was  required  of 
him,  this  aged  and  venerable  patriot  asked  him 
with  great  emotion,  and  shedding   many  tears, 
whether  they  meant  to  revive  the  proscriptions 
of  Marius  and  Sylla**      Such  indeed   was  the 

*  "  AH  the  traditional  accounts  of  this  nobleman,"  says 
Mr.  Wai  pole  (late  lord  Orford),  who  has  delineated  his  cha- 
racter with  great  felicity,  "  the  historians  of  the  last  age, 
and  its  best  authors,  represent  him  as  the  most  incorrupt 
lawyer  and  the  honestest  statesman  ;  as  a  master-orator,  a 
genius  of  the  finest  taste,  and  as  a  patriot  of  the  noblest  and 
most  extensive  views  ;  as  a  man  who  dispensed  blessings  by 
his  life,  and  planned  them  for  posterity.  Mr.  Addison,  who 
has  drawn  a  labored,  but  diffuse  and  feeble  character,  of  him 
in  the  Freeholder,  tells  us  that  he  gained  great  esteem  with 
queen  Anne,  who  had  conceived  many  unreasonable  preju- 
dices against  him.  Mr.  Addison  might  as  well  have  said  that 
the  queen  had  at  first  disbelieved,  and  was  afterwards  con- 
verted to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  system  of  comets.  Her  majesty 
was  full  as  good  a  judge  of  astronomy  as  of  lord  Somers's 
merits.  The  momentous  times  in  which  he  lived  gave  lord 
Somers  opportunities  of  displaying  the  extent  of  his  capacity, 
and  the  patriotism  of  his  heart.  The  excellent  balance  of 
pur  constitution  never  appeared  in  a  clearer  light  than  with 
relation  to  this  lord,  who,  though  impeached  by  a  misguided 
Imuse  of  commons,  with  all  the  intemperate  lolly  that  at 
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BOOK  prevailing  aversion  of  the  tories  to  take  refuge  in 

xxv^  Jacobitism,  that  lord  Guernsey,  one  of  the  most 

1715. 

times  disgraced  the  free  states  of  Greece,  yet  had  full  liberty 
to  vindicate  his  innocence,  and  manifest  an  integrity  which 
could  never  have  shone  so  bright  unless  it  had  been  juridically 
aspersed.  In  this  country  happily  the  factious  and  the  envi- 
ous have  not  a  power  of  condemning  by  a  shell  which  many 
of  them  cannot  sign."  To  these  observations  it  may  be  per- 
mitted to  add,  that  when  we  reflect  on  the  firm  and  undaunted 
stand  made  by  the  house  of  lords  on  this  and  other  interest- 
ing occasions  against  the  democratic  fury  of  the  commons, 
we  shall  not  be  forward  to  applaud  the  wisdom  of  those  by 
whom  that  house  was  once  voted,  or  of  those  who  are  now- 
ready  to  pronounce  it,  useless.  That  there  should  exist  one 
sovereign  will  only  in  a  state,  is  certain ;  but  the  legislative 
body  in  which  this  will  resides  may,  by  a  just  and  wise  orga- 
nization, contain  within  itself  a  principle  of  vigorous  colli- 
sion and  control.  But  we  have  lately  heard  much  from 
certain  presumptuous  specuiatists  on  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, of  the  ridiculous  folly  and  absurdity  of  permitting 
under  a  free  constitution,  any  portion  of  hereditary  autho- 
rity— or,  to  adopt  their  own  phraseology,  "  hereditary  non- 
sense," to  exist,  however  limited  or  modified : — though  it  is 
remarkable,  that,  previous  to  these  recent  discoveries  in  po- 
litics, wisdom  WHS  ever  accounted  the  grand  characteristic 
feature  of  aristocracy,  as  power  of  monarchy,  and  public 
spirit  of  democracy.  And  of  the  justice  of  this  political 
axiom,  not  to  appeal  to  ancient  times,  the  celebrated  repub- 
lics of  Venice  and  Berne  remained  for  centuries  striking  and 
obvious  examples.  Nor  are  the  reasons — the  permanent 
causes  of  this  permanent  effect — difficult  to  develop :  but  at 
present,  in  politics,  as  at  no  very  distant  period  in  philoso- 
phy, a  pretended  common  sense,  made  up  of  audacity  of  as? 
sertion,  and  insolence  of  abuse,  is  to  supersede  all  induc- 
tions of  reason,  knowledge,  and  -experience.  The  harshness 
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popular  leaders  of  the  party,  on  the  motion  for  BOOK 
addressing  the  king  at  the  first  breaking  out  of  v-Z^o 
the  rebellion,  said,  ll  that  it  was  well  known  he    ni5. 
had  on  several  occasions  differed  from  the  majo- 
rity of  that  house  ;  but  being  now  convinced  that 
our  liberty,  religion,  and  all  that  is  dear  to  Eng- 
lishmen,   were  aimed  at,  he  would   (laying  his 
hand  on  his  sword)  rather  die  with  his  sword  in 
his  hand,  than  survive  the  Pretender's  coming  in, 
though  he  were  to  enjoy  the  greatest  honours  and 
preferments  under  him." 

The  ministry,  perceiving  and  probably  resent- 
ing  the  general  discontent  and  disaffection  of  the 
people  to  a  government  which  willingly  concealed, 
even  from  itself,  the  desire  of  vengeance  by  which 
it  was  actuated,  under  the  veil  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism,  now  found  or  imagined  the  necessity 
of  adopting  a  measure  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  safety,  which  has  been  ever  considered  as 
the  highest  and  most  unconstitutional  exertion 
of  parliamentary  authority  attempted  since  the 
aera  of  the  revolution  ;  and,  if  we  except  the  act 
of  Henry  VIII,  declaring  the  proclamations  of 
the  crown  equal  in  validity  to  acts  of  parliament, 
and  the  perpetuity  act  of  Charles  I,  it  may  not 

of  this  censure  must  however  be  qualified  with  the  acknow- 
ledgment, that  in  the  writings  now  alluded  to  are  to  be  found 
many  important  and  interesting  truths,  expressed  in  language 
peculiarly  striking  and  energetic. 
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BOOK  be  too  much  to  affirm,  since  the  first  existence 
f  parliaments.      This   was  no  other  than  the 


1716.    introduction  of  the  famous  septennial  bill,  in  the 

Septennial  .  . 

Ad.  session  of  171O,  by  which  the  parliament  not 
only  assumed  a  power  of  prolonging  the  duration 
of  future  parliaments,  but  even  its  own  ;  and 
being  elected  by  the  nation  for  three  years,  they 
elected  themselves  for  four  years  more.  As  the 
discretion  vested  in  parliament  has  however  no 
precise  limits,  no  one  has  ventured  formally  or 
judicially  to  impeach  the  validity  of  this  act  ;  and 
it  has  been  truly  urged  in  its  favor,  that  it  was 
in  fact  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  a  great  and 
respectable  part  of  the  nation,  who  had  long  seen 
and  deplored  the  evils  attending  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  parliamentary  elections  under  the 
present  miserably  corrupt,  though  long-esta- 
blished, modes  of  election  ;  and  who  were  con- 
vinced of  the  danger  which  must  eventually  have 
arisen  from  the  dissolution  of  the  .present  parh'a- 
ment  at  a  juncture  so  critical.  The  bill,  which 
originated  in  the  house  of  peers,  was  opposed 
with  great  ability  by  divers  noblemen,  and  in  par- 
ticular by  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  who,  disgusted 
and  provoked  by  the  intemperate  conduct  of  the 
administration,  had  now  quitted  his  connexions 
with  the  whigs.  This  nobleman  observed,  "  that 
frequent  parliaments  were  of  the  essence  of  the 
English  constitution,  and  were  sanctioned  by  the 
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practice  of  ages  ;  that  the  members  of  the  lower  BOOK 
house  were  delegated  by  the  body  of  the  nation 
for  a  certain  term  of  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  they  were  no  longer  the  representatives 
of  the  people ;  that  by  thus  lengthening,  at  their 
own  pleasure,  the  duration  of  their  own  authority, 
they  deprived  the  people  of  the  only  remedy 
which  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  had  provided 
against  the  ignorance  and  corruption  of, those 
who  might  be  tempted  to  betray  the  trust  re- 
posed in  them  ;  that  as  to  the  pretence  of  adding 
energy  or  stability  to  the  foreign  transactions  or 
projected  alliances  of  government,  what  prince 
or  state  could  rationally  entrust  us  with  the  care 
of  their  interests,  when  we  appeared  so  ready  to 
abandon  our  own  ?  that  the  preamble  of  the  bill 
itself  might  suffice  to  deter  them  from  entering 
into  engagements  with  our  government,  when 
they  understood  by  it  that  the  Popish  and  Jaco- 
bite faction  was  so  powerful  as  to  threaten  de- 
struction to  the  present  establishment ;  and  that 
the  government  acknowledged  its  weakness  to 
be  such,  as  to  make  so  extraordinary  a  provision 
necessary  for  its  safety,  when  it  appeared  that 
the  nation  was  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that  the 
affections  of  the  king's  subjects  were  restricted 
within  the  limits  of  the  house  of  commons.  He. 
affirmed  that  a  long  parliament  would  encourage 
every  species  of  corruption  in  every  class  of  the 
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BOOK  community  ;  that  the  value  of  a  seat  would  bear 
\^^j  a  determinate  proportion  to  the  legal  duration  of 
1716.  parliaments,  and  the  purchase  would  rise  accord- 
ingly ;  that  a  long  parliament  would  both  enhance 
the  temptations,  and  multiply  the  opportunities, 
of  a  vicious  ministry,  to  undermine  the  integrity 
and  independency  of  parliaments  far  beyond 
what  could  occur  if  they  were  short  and  fre- 
quent ;  that  the  reasons  urged  for  prolonging 
the  duration  of  this  parliament  to  seven  year* 
would  probably  be  as  strong,  and  by  persever- 
ance in  the  same  impolitic  conduct,  might  be 
made  much  stronger  before  the  end  of  that  term, 
for  continuing  and  even  perpetuating  their  legis- 
lative power."  On  the  other  hand,  lord  Carteret, 
who,  though  young  as  a  statesman,  was  one  of 
the  ablest  speakers  in  support  of  the  bill,  ac- 
knowledged that  frequent  parliaments  are  a  great 
security  of  the  people's  rights  and  liberties  ;  but 
he  observed*  that  this  bill  was  not  against  fre- 
quent meetings  of  parliament,  but  only  against 
frequent  elections ;  that  they  ought  maturely  to 
weigh  and  consider  what  was  suggested  in  the 
preamble  of  the  bill  ;  that  there  is  a  restless 
popish  faction,  designing  and  endeavouring  td 
renew  the  rebellion  within  this  kingdom  j  that  of 
all  rebellions,  this  last  was  the  most  monstrous 
and  unnatural, — for  all  others  were  carried  on 
under  pretences  of  liberty,,  whereas  the  last  was 
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a  rebellion  for  slavery.  That  as  to  our  allies  BOOK 
abroad,  though  he  could  not  affirm  that  they  \-(-v^-, 
expected  this  bill,  yet  it  was  reasonable  to  sup-  1716j 
pose  that  they  would  rejoice  to  see  it  pass  into  a 
law,  having  found,  by  sad  experience,  that  great 
changes  may  be  made  in  the  best  concerted 
measures  by  different  parliaments,  inflamed  by 
different  ministers  ;  that,  in  short,  this  bill  would 
fix  the  king  and  the  present  happy  establish- 
ment on  a  lasting  foundation,  and  therefore  he 
was  for  committing  it."  The  question  of  com- 
mitment being  at  length  put,  it  was  carried  in 
the  affirmative,  after  an  acrimonious  and  violent 
debate,  by  96  voices  against  6l.  But  thirty  lords 
entered  their  protest,  at  the  head  of  whom  were 
the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Shrewsbury. 

When  this  bill  was  transmitted  to  the  com- 
mons, it  had  to  encounter  an  opposition  still 
more  vehement  and  formidable.  No  sooner  wa$ 
it  announced  to  the  house,  by  two  of  the  judges 
sent  from  the  peers,  that  their  lordships  had 
passed  a  bill  for  enlarging  the  time  of  the  conti- 
nuance of  parliaments,  to  which  they  desired 
their  concurrence,  than  lord  Guernsey  moved  to 
reject  the  bill  without  reading  it.  The  house, 
however,  determined  by  a  great  majority  to 
receive  it ;  and  the  bill  being  a  first  and  second 
time  read,  Mr.  Shippen  rose  to  oppose  the  com- 
mittment of  it.  He  commenced  his  observations 
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BOOK  with  remarking,  "  that  he  too  well  knew  the 
SJ<^/  hazard  attached  to  every  unguarded  expression  iri 
1716.  that  house,  to  venture  to  say,  that  by  any  mea- 
sures already  taken  (alluding  to  the  late  great 
augmentation  of  the  land  forces)  we  have  paved 
the  way  to  a  despotic  and  military  government. 
Such  reflexions,  indeed,  might  perhaps  be  par- 
doned from  persons  without  doors,  who  are  not 
able  to  enter  into  the  depth  and  wisdom  of  our 
counsels,  and  who  presume  to  censure  what 
they  cannot  comprehend.  But  the  present  bill 
is  yet  unpassed,  and  we  have  as  yet  a  right  to 
investigate  its  merits  with  freedom.  It  has  been 
urged,  that  the  disaffection  of  the  people  is  so 
great,  and  the  enemies  of  the  government  both 
at  home  and  abroad  so  powerful  that  a  new 
election,  at  this  period,  may  be  destructive  of 
its  peace,  and  even  of  its  safety.  If  this  argu- 
ment be  applied  to  the  ministry,  it  is  enough  to 
reply,  that  it  is  no  concern  of  ours,  whether  they 
have  rendered  themselves  odious  to  the  people  or 
not— they  may  be  destroyed,  and  the  govern- 
ment subsist  and  flourish.  But  if  it  be  applied 
to  his  majesty,  no  argument  could  be  offered  so 
injurious  to  his  honor.  How  is  it  that  in  the 
infancy  of  his  reign,  he  hath  deprived  himself  of 
the  love  and  affection  of  a  people  who  so  lately 
received  him  with  every  expression  of  joy  ?  But, 
admitting  the  fact,  is  this  the  way  to  extinguish. 
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the  discontents  already  existing,  or  will  it  not  BOOK 
rather    increase    and  create   fresh    discontents? 


Agreeably  to  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  a  disso-  1716- 
lution  -will  not  be  necessary  for  a  year  and  a 
half;  and  can  national  discontents  be  imagined 
to  exist  so  long  under  so  wise,  so  excellent,  and 
so  indulgent  an  administration  as  we  now  enjoy  ? 
Another  reason  for  passing  this  bill  is,  that  it 
may  encourage  our  ancient  allies  to  enter  into 
new  treaties,  which,  under  the  actual  constitu- 
tion of  things,  they  may  hesitate  or  refuse  to  do. 
In  order  therefore  to  obtain  the  favor  and  friend- 
ship of  those  nations  in  whose  support  we  have 
on  so  many  occasions  lavished  our  treasure  and 
our  blood,  we  must,  it  seems,  alter  the  present 
frame  of  our  constitution  !  What  emotions  of 
indignation  must  not  the  insolence  of  this  de- 
mand excite  —  especially  if  it  happen  to  be  urged 
by  a  state  which  owes  its  very  being  to  England, 
and  wh;ch  continues  to  subsist  as  a  sovereign 
power  by  our  aid  and  protection  !  Sir,  his  ma- 
jesty, as  king  of  Great  Britain,  is  the  arbiter  of 
Europe,  and  may  dictate  to  other  nations,  who 
will  for  their  own  sakes  court  his  friendship,  and 
who  have  always  found  their  account  in  the  alli- 
ance of  the  crown  which  he  now  wear?.  The 
expense  attending  frequent  elections  has  been 
also  mentioned.  But  this  is  an  argument  which 
merits  no  attention.  Every  gentleman  is  a 

VOL.   III.  E 
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judge  of  his  own  circumstances,  and  knows  how 
far  they  are  competent  to  the  necessary  expenses 

1  *7  1  f% 

of  an,  election ;  for  I  will  not  suppose  that  the 
advocates  of  this  bill  can  mean  to  extend  this 
argument-  to  corrupt  expenses,  when  the  incor- 
rupt, unbiassed,  and  constitutional  mode  in 
which  the  election  of  the  present  parliament  was 
conducted  is  so  notorious.  The  manner  in  which 
this  bill- has  been  introduced  into  the  house  is 
itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  rejection.  It  is 
sent  from  the  LORDS  ;  and  as  it  relates  merely 
to  ourselves,  I  apprehend  it  to  be  inconsistent 
with  our  honor  to  receive  it.  Our  predecessors 
have  shown  a  determination  to  resist  all  attempts 
to  innovate  on  their  privileges ;  and  shall  this 
glorious  house  of  commons  be  content  humbly 
to  model  themselves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lords  ? 
Shall  we  tamely  and  meanly  acquiesce  in  an 
attack  that  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  our 
authority  ?  But  however  unlimited  our  complai- 
sance, I  humbly  conceive  we  have  it  not  in  our 
power  to  consent  to  this  bill ;  for  I  cannot  dis- 
cover by  what  rule  of  reason  or  law  we,  who  are 
only  representatives,  can  enlarge,  to  our  own 
advantage,  the  authority  delegated  to  us — or 
that  by  virtue  of  such  delegated  authority  we 
can  destroy  the  fundamental  rights  of  our  con- 
stitution. This  house  has  no  legislative  authority 
but  what  it  derives  from  the  people.  The  mem- 


bers  of  this  assembly  were  chosen  under  the  tri-  BOOK 
ennial  act.  Our  trust  is  therefore  a  triennial 
trust ;  and  if  we  extend  it  beyond  the  strict  legal 
duration,  we  cease  from  that  instant  to  be  the 
trustees  of  the  people,  and  are  our  own  electors. 
From  that  instant,  we  act  by  an  unwarrantable 
assumption  of  power,  and  take  upon  us  to  create 
a  new  constitution.  For  though  it  is  a  received 
maxim  in  civil  science,  that  the  supreme  legisla- 
ture cannot  be  bound  ;  yet  an  exception  is  neces- 
sarily implied,  that  it  is  restrained  from  subvert- 
ing the  foundation  on  which  it  stands.  The  tri- 
ennial act,  which  restored  the  freedom  and  fre- 
quency of  parliaments,  was  a  concession  made 
to  the  people  by  king  William  in  the  midst  of  his 
difficulties  ;  and  the  policy  of  those  ministers  who 
may  advise  his  majesty  to  give  his  royal  assent  to 
the  repealing  of  it,  is  of  a  nature  too  refined  for 
my  understanding.  And  as  his  majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  propose  that  prince  as  a  model  to  him- 
self, and  is  emulous  to  imbibe  his  spirit  and  to 
equal  his  glory,  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to 
those  who  are  not  in  the  secret  of  affairs,  to  see 
the  salutary  measures  adopted  on  the  most  ma- 
ture deliberation,  with  a  view  to  the  public  good, 
in  the  reign  of  the  former  monarch,  so  eagerly 
and  rashly  rescinded  in  the  very  commencement 
of  that  of  the  latter.-  There  must  certainly  be 
some  latent  cause  for  the  precipitation  with 

E  2 
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BOOK  which  this  bill  has  been  urged  ;  there  must  be 
^v-»  some  secret  measure  in  contemplation,  which 
16*  the  ministers  of  the  crown  suspect  will  not  stand 
the  test  of  a  new  parliament.  It  must  be  some- 
thing, I  repeat,  hereafter  to  be  done  by  them  ; 
for  I  will  do  them  the  justice  to  believe,  that, 
for  all  the  manifold  mischiefs  that  have  been 
done,  they  feel  entirely -at  their  ease — perfectly 
callous  to  the  emotions  of  sensibility  or  remorse. 
A  standing  parliament,  which  it  is  the  object  of 
this  bill  to  establish,  has  been  said  to  resemble  a 
standing  pool,  the  waters  of  which  grow,  for 
want  of  a  fresh  and  free  current,  offensive  and 
fetid.  But  the  present  parliament  may  more 
justly  be  compared  to  a  torrent,  which,  in  its 
furious  and  foaming  course,  desolates  the  land, 
bearing  down  all  the  land  marks  and  ancient 
mounds  which  have  been  raised  to  confine  it 
within  its  regular  and  accustomed  banks." 

After  a  variety  of  able  speeches  from  the  most 
distinguished  members  on  both  sides  of  the  house, 
*ir  Robert  Raymond,  afterwards  lord  Raymond, 
and  chief  justice  of  England,  concluded  the  de- 
bate with  a  comprehensive  reply  to  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  a  masterly  reca- 
pitulation of  the  objections  urged  against  it,  of 
which  the  multifarious  particulars  that  demand  a 
place  in  general  history  will  suffer  only  a  concise 
and  cursory  mention.  "  The  arguments  for  the 
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bill  were,  according  to  the  enumeration  of  this  BOP»K. 
able  speaker,  1 .  The  expenses  attending  fre-  x^1^, 
quent  elections  :  2.  The  divisions  and  animosities  '716. 
excited  by  them:  3.  The  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived by  our  enemies  from  these  domestic  feuds  : 
4.  The  encouragement  which  this  bill  holds  out 
to  our  allies  to  form  with  us  more  strict  and  per- 
manent connexions.  As  to  the  expenses  of 
election,  they  were,  he  acknowledged,  of,  late 
years,  most  alarmingly  increased,  and  were  be-  i 
come  very  grievous  and  burdensome.  They 
have  increased,  however,  not  from  the  contests 
of  neighbouring  gentlemen  with  each  other,  but 
from  the  intrusion  of  strangers,  who,  having  no 
natural  interest  to  support  them,  and  coming  no 
one  could  tell  from  whence,  have  recourse  to  the 
scandalous  arts  of  bribery  and  corruption,  which 
have  imposed  a  necessity  upon  gentlemen  to 
enlarge  their  expenses,  in  order  to  preserve 
their  ancient  and  established  interests  in  their 
respective  counties;  and  the  impunity  which  the 
practice  of  bribery  and  corruption  had  too  often 
met  with  in  that  house,  he  was  compelled  to  add, 
had  greatly  enhanced  the  evil.  But  would  any 
one  assert  that  septennial  parliaments  were  com- 
petent to  remedy  this  evil  ?  Would  they  not 
rather  increase  it  ?  For  those  that  will  give 
money  to  obtain  a  seat  in  parliament  for  three 
will  give  proportionably  more  for  seven. 
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ROOK  No — not  septennial,  but  annual  parliaments  are 
»— v--/  the  true  constitutional  remedy  for  this  grievance  : 
1716>  this  was  our  ancient  constitution,  and  every  de- 
parture from  it  has  been  attended  with  inconve- 
nience and  injury.  With  respect  to  the  animo- 
sities and  divifions  attending  frequent  elections, 
they  are  chiefly  of  a  private  nature,  and  little 
affect  the  public :  such  as  they  are,  however,  this 
bill  is  more  calculated  to  inflame  than  to  extin- 
guish them.  But  our  most  alarming  and  perni- 
cious animosities  proceed  certainly  from  a  very 
different  source — from  the  resentment  and  ambi- 
tion of  some,  from  the  folly  and  prejudice  of 
others.  That  our  enemies  will  take  advantage 
of  our  divisions  whenever  it  is  in  their  power, 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  since  the  triennial  act 
passed,  ten  successive  parliaments  have  sat,  two 
long  and  bloody  wars  have  been  waged,  our  fac- 
tions ran  high,  and  our  enemies  were  vigilant ; 
yet  no  such  inconveniences  were  felt  as  are  now 
apprehended  or  alleged  :  nor  were  any  attempts 
made  by  them,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  to  our 
prejudice  during  the  temporary  ferments  of  those 
elections!  The  last  argument  is  deduced  from 
the  encouragement  this  will  give  to  your  allies  to 
enter  into  treaties  with  you.  Sorry  should  I  be 
to  suppose  we  had  any  allies  who  refused  to  treat 
with  us  because  we  refused  to  relinquish  our  con- 
stitution :  were  such  a  requisition  to  be  made  to 
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them  on  our  part,  would  it  not  be  rejected  on  BOOK 
theirs  with  contempt  and  indignation  ?  But  the  ^^-^ 
measure  now  proposed  is  calculated  not  to  1716- 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  executive  power, 
but  to  lessen  its  influence  with  foreign  nations. 
Is  it  not  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  king 
dare  not  call  a  new  parliament  ?  that  he  dare 
not  trust  the  people  in  a  new  choice  ?  And  is 
not  this  a  supposition  dishonorable  alike  to  the 
monarch  and  to  the  parliament  now  existing  ?  It 
presumes  that  another  house  of  commons  would 
act  differently  from  the  present  ;  which  implies 
that  this  house  does  not  truly  represent  the  peo- 
ple. Frequent  parliaments  are  coeval  with  the 
constitution.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  was 
enacted,  that  parliaments  should  be  holden  every 
year  once,  and  oftener  if  need  be.  This  must  be 
understood  of  new  parliaments  ;  for  prorogations 
and  long  adjournments  were  not  then  known. 
Every  long  interruption  of  parliaments  has  been 
attended  with  mischief  and  inconvenience  to  the 
public  :  and  in  the  declaration  of  rights  at  the 
revolution  it  is  asserted,  as  the  undoubted  right 
of  the  subject,  that  parliaments  should  be  held 
frequently  ;  and  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  which 
we  are  now  called  upon  to  repeal,  declares,  '  that 
by  the  ancient  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm 
frequent  parliaments  ought  to  be  held,  and  that 
frequent  NEW  parliaments  tend  very  much  to  the 
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BOOK  happy  union  and  the  good  agreement  of  the  king 
^-v^  and  his  people.'  Before  this  repeal  takes  place, 
1716.  j  hope  it  will  be  fhown  in  what  consists  the  error 
of  those  assertions.  Would  the  king  establish  his 
throne  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  this  is  the  most 
sure  and  effectual  way  :  for  such  frequent  appeals 
to  the  people  generate  confidence,  and  confidence 
is  a  great  advance  towards  agreement  and  affec- 
tion. Will  not  the  people  say  with  reason,  if 
this  bill  should  pass,  that,  when  the  original 
term  of  delegation  is  elapsed,  you  are  no  longer 
their  representatives  ?  In  my  opinion,  with  great 
submission  I  speak  it,  king,  lords,  and  commons 
can  no  more  continue  a  parliament  beyond  its 
natural  duration,  than  they  can  make  a  parlia- 
ment. The  wisest  governments,  it  is  well  known, 
have  ever  been  the  mofl  cautious  in  continuing 
those  persons  in  authority  to  whom  they  have 
entrusted  the  supreme  power.  A  standing  par- 
liament and  a  standing  army  are  convertible, 
and  fit  instruments  to  support  each  other's 
powers.  For  these  reasons,  and  because  no  state 
necessity  can  be  alleged  or  pretended  for  the 
passing  of  such  an  act,  at  a  time  when  the  pre- 
sent parliament  may  be  convened  for  two  suc- 
ceeding sessions,  I  shall  give  my  vote  against 
the  commitment  of  the  bill."  On  a  division,  the 
question  of  commitment  was  carried  in  the  affir- 
mative by  a  majority  of  284  against  lQ'1  voices. 
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While  this  memorable  bill  was  pending  in  the  BOOK 
ho::se,  various  petitions  were  presented  against  ^J^^ 
it:  one,  in  particular,  from  the  borough  of  17 16. 
Horsham,  stating,  "  that  they  looked  upon  this 
bill  as  an  overturning  of  the  constitution,  and 
an  infringement  of  their  liberties/'  gave  such 
offence,  that  the  house  refused  to  receive  it ; 
and  the  general  question,  that  this  bill  do  now 
pass,  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a  trium- 
phant majority  of  264  votes  against  121  ;  and 
soon  after  it  received  the  royal  assent;  the  king 
expressing  in  his  speech  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
session,  June  26  (1716),  the  satisfaction  he  felt 
at  the  prospect  of  a  settled  government,  supported 
by  a  parliament  which  had  shown  such  zeal  for 
the  prosperity  of  their  country,  and  the  protes- 
tant  interest  of  Europe.  And  his  majesty  now 
deeming  himself  in  a  state  of  perfect  security, 
and  being,  by  an  act  passed  in  the  course  of  the 
last  session,  relieved  from  the  disagreeable  em- 
barrassment of  a  clause  in  the  act  of  settlement 
restraining  him  from  leaving  the  kingdom  with- 
out the  consent  of  parliament,  determined  to 
•  re-visit  his  dominions  in  Germany — the  state 
of  affairs  on  the  continent  demanding  his  most, 
serious  attention. 

Louis  XIV,  king  of  France,   had  terminated  Death  of 
his  long  career  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  c 
summer,  September  1,   1715.      For  more   than 
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BOOK  half  a  century  this   monarch   had  reigned  the 
\^v-^j  dread  and  envy  of  Europe;  and    at  no  period 
17 16-    since  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  had  France 
displayed  such  power  or  splendor.     During  the 
continuance  of  the  feudal  system,  the  authority 
of  the  monarch  and  the  collective  force  of  the 
monarchy  were  restrained  and  diminished  hy  the 
independent  authority  vested  in  the  nobles.  When 
the  regal  authority  was  at  length  fully   restored, 
and  established,   by  the  insidious  and  profound 
policy  of  Louis  XI,  the  power  of  France  was  for 
a  series  of  years  eclipsed  by  the  superior  great- 
ness of  the  house  of  Austria.     But  at  the  acces- 
sion  of  Louis  XIV.   the  pride  of  that  haughty 
family  had  been  signally  humbled  by  the  genius 
of  Richelieu  and  the  arms  of  Gustavus.     Thus, 
by  the  dangerous  policy  of  the    last    century, 
France  was  left  without  a  rival,  and  Louis  XIV. 
soon  shewed  himself  of  a  disposition  to  improve 
and  extend  that  superiority  to  its  utmost  limits. 
HUCha-   Vain,  unfeeling,  unprincipled,    haughty,    ambi- 
tious, the  ruling  passion  of  his  life  was  the  thirst 
of  GLORY*.     For  this  he  scrupled  not  to  sacrifice 

«  In  a  letter  written  by  Louis  to  the  count  d'Estrades, 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  London,  January  1662,  he 
declares  "  that  the  king  of  England  and  his  minister  Cla- 
rendon do  not  as  yet  sufficiently  know  him — that  he  aims  at 
GLORY,  preferably  to  any  other  consideration — that  all 
motives  of  interest  are  as  nothing  to  him  in  comparison  of  a 
point  of  honor — and  that  he  shall  always  be  ready  to  hazard 
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the  repose  of  nations,   and  to  deluge  Europe  in  BOOK 

VTT 

blood.      A   prospect  of  the    internal  state  and 


condition  of  France  under  his  government  dis-  1716. 
covers  an  amazing  contrast  of  magnificence  and 
wretchedness.  In  religion  a  malignant  and  mer- 
ciless bigot,  he  forced  from  their  native  homes, 
by  the  violence  of  his  persecution,  myriads  of  the 
most  industrious  and  virtuous  of  his  subjects,  the 
loss  of  whom  France  yet  feels  and  laments.  From 
the  impression  made,  nevertheless,  by  the  first 
rapid  glances  of  history,  his  character  appears  in 

all,  rather  than  tarnish  that  GLORY  at  which  he  aims  as 
the  principal  object  of  all  his  actions."  —  Surrounded  from 
his  infancy  with  an  host  of  sycophants,  no  wonder  th'at 
this  monarch  became  at  length  intoxicated  with  flattery. 
From  the  lips  of  Massillon  only  did  he  hear  what  bore 
the  resemblance  of  truth.  When  I  attend  other  celebrated 
preachers  ,"  said  the  king,  "  I  go  away  pleased  with  them  : 
from  Masillon  I  depart  displeased  with  myself."  A  short 
extract  from  a  sermon  of  this  famous  orator,  preached  on  a 
solemn  occasion  before  the  king,  will  sufficiently  account 
for  this  difference  of  effect:  "  SIRE,  if  the  poison  of  am- 
bition reach  and  infect  the  heart  of  the  prince  —  if  the  sove- 
reign, forgetting  that  he  is  the  protector  of  public  tran- 
quillity ;  prefer  his  own  glory  to  the  love  and  safety  of  his 
people  —  if  he  employ  for  his  own  interest  only  a  power 
solely  given  him  for  the  happiness  of  those  he  governs  —  in 
a  word,  if  he  be  a  king  for  the  misery  of  mankind  alone, 
and,  like  the  monarch  of  Babylon,  wish  to  raise  the  impi- 
ous statue,  the  idol  of  his  greatness,  on  the  tears  and  ruins 
of  states  and  nations  —  —  GRKAT  GOD  !  what  a  scourge  for 
the  earth  !  what  a  gift  dost  thou  present  to  mortals  in  thy 
wrath,  in  appointing  such  a  master  over  them  !5> 
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BOOK  a  vaiiety  of  dazzling  and  imposing  points  of  view. 

^^^  He  was  possessed  of  strong  natural  powers  of 
17I()'-  mind,  and  of  great  personal  accomplishments. 
He  was  generous,  affable,  condescending,  a 
munificent  patron  and  revvarder  of  merit.  Under 
his  reign  great  characters  were  formed,  great 
public  works  both  of  ornament  and  utility  con- 
stucted.  Science  and  the  arts  flourifhed  under 
his  auspices,  and  a  new  Augustan  age  appeared. 
He  sustained  the  adverse  fortune  of  his  later 
years  with  firmness  and  magnanimity.  His 
heart,  softened  by  distress,  seemed  at  length  to 
feel  for  the  distresses  of  his  people  ;  and  he  ac- 
knowledged, when  too  late  to  rectify  his  error, 
that  he  had  formed  mistaken  opinions  respecting 
that  glory  which  he  had  been  so  anxiously  solici- 
tous to  acquire.  His  death  took  place  at  a  criti- 
cal moment ;  and  the  projects  formed  in  favor 
of  the  house  of  Stuart,  which  were  by  its  ablest 
adherents,  before  that  event,  deemed  "  wild  and 
uncertain,"  became,  in  consequence  of  it,  mad 
and  d.  sperate. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Louis  XV,  an  infant 
only  five  years  of  age,  and  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  was  now  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  regent  of  France.  This  prince,  who, 
incase  of  the  death  of  the  infant  monarch,  had 
just  pretensions,  founded  on  the  arrangements  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  the  throne  of  France, 
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threaded  with  reason,  notwithstanding  the  act  of  BO  OK 
renunciation,    the   competition    of  the  king    of  ^y>^ 
Spain.     And  the  situation  of  the  king  of  Eng-    nis. 
land,   who  had  also  the  designs  of  a  restless  rival 
tp  oppose,  being  analogous  to  that  of  the  regent, 
they  concluded  with  an  emulation  of  eagerness  — 
all  political  difficulties  being  previously  obviated 
by  the  ability  and  address  of  the  earl  of  Stair, 
now  ambassador  at  Paris  —  a  treaty  of  friendshipireaty  of 
and  alliance  for  their  mutual  assistance  and  sup  -between 
port,  to  which  the  States  General,  after  some  besi-Br7t^n> 


tation  and  delay,  acceded.  This  treaty 
signed  at  the  Hague,  January  1717?  by  lord  Ca-land- 
dogan,  1'abbe  Dubois,  and  pensionary  Heinsius. 
But  in  England,  where  distrust  and  hatred  of 
France  were  universally  prevalent,  it  excited 
much  murmur  and  surprise  ;  nor  would  the  na- 
tion easily  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
testant  succession  in  England  could  derive  any 
additional  security  from  the  officious  or  insidious 
guarantee  of  France.  This  treaty  with  France 
was  preceded  by  two  others  —  the  first  a  de- 
fensive alliance  between  the  emperor,  Great 
Britain,  and  Holland,  signed  November  J715, 
by  which  all  differences  relating  to  the  Dutch 
barrier  were  accommodated,  and  the  protcstant 
succession  in  the  house  of  JJrunswic  guarantied 
by  the  emperor.  The  second  a  defensive  alliance 
between  England  and  the  emperor,  signed  May 
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BOOK  1716,  by  which  the  quota  of  troops  to  be  fur- 
v^-v-L/  nished  on   each   side,  in  case  of  necessity,  was 
17 17-    fixed,  and  the  protestant  succession  anew  gua- 
rantied by  the  emperor.     This  treaty    was  never 
formally  communicated  to  parliament,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  chiefly  designed  as  a  political 
manoeuvre  to  quicken  and    facilitate  the  nego- 
tiations    then    depending    with     France. — The 
affair,  however,  which  principally   engaged  the 
king's  solicitude  at  this  period,  and  which  forms, 
indeed,  the  grand  key  to  almost  all  the  numerous 
and  intricate  negotiations,  conventions,  and  alii- 
Cession  of  ances  of  the  present  reign,  was  the  recent  cession 

Bremen 

andVer-    of  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  by  Den- 
den  to 

mark,  who  had  conquered  them  from  the  Swedes ; 

and  for  which  Denmark  was  to  receive  a  certain 
equivalent  in  money  from  Hanover.  Exclusive, 
however,  of  this  pretended  equivalent,  the  king 
of  England,  as  elector  of  Hanover,  undertook  to 
guaranty  to  Denmark  the  duchy  of  Sleswic., 
conquered  by  that  power  from  the  duke  of  Hoi- 
stein,  the  ally  of  Sweden,  and  son  of  Hedwig 
Sophia  eldest  sister  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  j — his 
Danish  majesty  thus  wisely  parting  with  one 
half  of  his  conquests,  in  order  to  establish  a 
permanent  property  in  the  other.  The  ratificar- 
tions  of  the  treaty  by  which  these  duchies  were 
ceded  to  Hanover  were  exchanged  July  1715, 
and  the  duchies  actually  delivered  into  the  pos- 
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session  of  his  Britannic  majesty  October  15th  BOOK 
next  ensuing ;  on  which  day,  agreeably  to  an  ^^^/ 
express  proviso  of  the  treaty,  war  was  declared  1717-. 
by  king  GEORGE,  in  his  electoral  capacity,  against 
Sweden.  This  whole  transaction  the  king  of 
Sweden  regarded  as  a  most  flagrant  injury  and 
insult :  and  little  regarding,  in  the  vehemence 
of  his  anger,  the  distinction  arising  from  the 
twofold  character  sustained  by  his  adversary,  as 
king  of  England  and  elector  of  Hanover,  and 
well  knowing  that,  in  the  mere  capacity  of 
elector,  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  gratify 
his  ambition  so  much  at  the  risque  of  his  safety, 
he  directed  all  the  efforts  of  his  vengeance  against 
the  English  nation,  who  appeared  to  him  to 
countenance  this  usurpation,  and  whom  he  there- 
fore considered  as  his  determined  and  mortal 
enemies. 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  1715,  sir 
John  Norris  sailed  with  a  strong  squadron  to  the 
Baltic,  for  the  protection  of  the  national  com- 
merce, which  had  suffered  extremely  from  the 
hostile  resentment  of  the  Swedes.  The  purposes 
of  this  armament  were,  however,  as  it  subse- 
quently appeared,  much  more  of  a  political  than 
a  commercial  nature ;  for  by  a  memorial  pre- 
sented in  the  month  of  October  to  the  court 
of  London,  the  Swedish  ambassador  complained 
"  that  the  English  squadron  had  actually  joined 
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BOOK  the  Danish  fleet  in  the  attack  upon  the  island  of 

VII 

v^^v^w  Rugen,  in  consequence  of  the  late  cession  of  Bre- 
1717.  men  and  Verden,  contrary  to  the  treaties  subsist- 
ing between  the  two  nations."  And  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  king  of  Sweden  was  himself  at 
this  very  time  besieged  in  the  city  of  Stralsund  ; 
to  the  reduction  of  which  that  of  the  isle  of  Hu- 
gen  was  considered  as  preparatory.  Rugen 
was  accordingly  taken  ;  and  the  Swed'sh  mo- 
narch made  his  escape  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
and  extreme  personal  hazard,  in  the  night  pre- 
ceding the  surrender  of  Stralsund.  A  disposition 
much  less  inflammable  than  that  of  Charles  XII. 
might  be  easily  supposed  roused  into  resentment 
Dangerous  by  this  injurious  treatment.  In  thesucceedingsum- 
SweJden!  °  nier  also  (l  7  1 6)  sir  John  Norris  had  again  appeared 
in  the  Baltic,  openly  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  Danes.  At  this  period,  therefore,  with  a  view 
to  gratify  in  the  most  effectual  manner  his  hatred 
and  revenge  against  the  king  of  England,  the 
king  of  Sweden  was  deeply  engaged  in  negotia- 
tions and  intrigues  with  the  English  malcon- 
tents ;  and  a  project  was  formed  for  the  invasion 
of  the  kingdom,  by  that  heroic  and  romantic 
monarch,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  forces, 
which  would  doubtless  have  been  joined  by  great 
numbers  of  the  disaffected,  who  waited  only  a 
favorable  moment  for  revolt.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land, who  had  received  information  from  various. 
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quarters  of  this  dangerous  conspiracy,  on  his  BOOK 
return  from  the  continent,  January  1717?  caused  ^^^j 
the  Swedish  ambassador,  count  Gyllenburg,  to  be  ]717. 
arrested.  At  the  same  time  baron  Goertz,  the 
Swedish  resident  in  Holland,  was  also,  by  an  ex- 
cess of  complaisance  for  which  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  a  precedent,  arrested  at  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  king  by  order  of  the  States  :  and  in 
the  papers  of  these  two  noblemen,  which  by  a 
bold  and  irregular  exertion  of  power  were  seized 
and  searched,  was  found  ample  proof  of  their 
secret  machinations.  The  foreign  ministers  were 
not  a  little  alarmed  at  this  extraordinary  pro- 
cedure ;  and  the  marquis  de  Monteleone,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  in  particular,  expressed  his 
astonishment  and  regret  that  no  other  mode  of 
preserving  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  could  be 
devised,  than  by  arresting  the  persons  of  ambas- 
sadors, and  seizing  their  papers — the  sacred  re- 
positories of  their  masters'  secrets.  The  secretary 
of  state,  Mr.  Methuen,  stated  the  urgent  neces- 
sity which  had  impelled  the  king  his  master  to 
adopt  a  measure  so  contrary  to  his  inclinations  : 
and  baron  Goertz  openly  avowed  the  whole 
project  of  the  invasion,  of  which  he  acknow- 
ledged himself  the  author,  and  which  he  said 
"  was  amply  justified  by  the  conduct  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  who  had  joined  the  con- 
federacy against  the  king  of  Sweden  without 

.  III.  ff 
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BOOK  having  received  the  least  provocation — who  had 
V>TY>^  assisted  the  king  of  Denmark  in  subduing  the 
17  J  ?•    duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  and  then  pur- 
chased them  of  the  usurper — and  who  had,  in  the 
course  of  this  very  summer,   sent  a  strong  squa- 
dron of  ships  to  the  Baltic,  where  it  joined  the 
Danes  and  Russians  against  the  Swedes."     The 
states  of  Holland   not  venturing  to  detain  the 
baron  long  in  confinement,    he  prosecuted  his 
designs  with  increase  of  zeal  and  earnestness. 

The  parliament  was  convened  on  the  20th  of 
February  1/17,  when  the  king  declared  to  the 
two  houses  the  alliance  recently  concluded  with 
France  and  the  United  Provinces,  and  stated  the 
actual  danger  of  an  invasion  from  Sweden  ;  and 
in  a  short  time  copies  of  the  letters  which  had 
passed  between  the  ministers  Gyllenbtirg  and 
Goertz  were  laid  before  them.  Of  the  dangerous 
nature  of  this  correspondence  a  few  passages  may 
be  selected  as  proofs.  October  1716  Gyllen- 
burg  writes,  "  There  is  no  medium.  Either 
BREMEN  or  the  HANOVERIAN  must  be  sacrificed. 
The  latter  is  not  so  difficult,  considering  the 
general  discontent.  Ten  thousand  men  would 
be  sufficient.  The  malcontents  require  but  a 
body  of  regular  forces,  to  which  they  may  join 
themselves.  That  body  being  transported  in  the 
month  of  March,  when  the  easterly  winds  reign, 
and  when  it  will  not  in  the  least  be  dreamt  of, 
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will  cause  a  general  revolt." November  1716,  BOJOK 

"  I  should  believe,  that  if  the  preliminary  con-  ^^^j 
cerning  Bremen  was  settled,  we  might  come  to  an  1717. 
agreement  in  relation  to  what  they  ought  to  help 
us  to  take  from  the  CZAR  by  way  of  reprisal  for 
our  losses  in  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  do  not  submit  to  them,  your  excellency  may 
be  assured,  that  as  well  to  justify  their  past  ac- 
tions, as  to  force  us  to  a  compliance,  they  will 
prevail  upon  the  mercenary  parliament  which 
they  have  at  present  to  take  vigorous  resolutions, 
and  even  to  declare  war  against  us.  This  is  what 
we  must  expect.  The  English  ministers  do  not 
mince  the  matter ;  and  they  have  already  made 
it  appear  that  they  will  stick  at  nothing.  They 
are  all  furious  persons.  Sunderland,  who  is  in 
a  manner  at  the  head  of  affairs,  has  got  all  the 
interest  he  has  with  the  king  of  England  by 
having  consented  to  what  has  been  done  against 
us  ;  and,  being  beside  our  enemy,  is  at  present  at 
Hanover  to  take  his  instructions  from  the  Ger- 
mans :  and  your  excellency  may  depend  upon  it 
he  will  execute  them  with  all  the  boldness 
(ejfronterie)  imaginable.  Your  excellency  there- 
fore will  find  we  ought  to  make  use  of  this  op- 
portunity to  enter  into  measures  against  people 
who  certainly  will  not  do  any  thing  by  halves. 
We  must  either  ruin  them,  or  be  undone  our- 
selves— that  is,  if  it  be  in  their  power  to  bring  i^ 
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BOOK  to  pass.  My  friends  are  now  in  town.  An 
^^i  express  which  came  to  them  yesterday  from  the 
1717.  Pretender  will  put  them  in  hettcr  condition  for 
forming  a  plan.  To-day  they  are  going  about 
it."  On  the  other  hand  baron  Goertz  writes  to 
count  Gyllenburg,  December  11,  171 6:  "  As  I 
run  no  risque  with  you,  sir,  I  will  freely  tell  you, 
that,  even  before  my  departure  from  Sweden,  we 
were  already,  on  our  side,  disposed  to  this  expe- 
dition. It  is  easy  to  believe  that  those  disposi- 
tions are  since  increased,  in  proportion  as  the 
animosity  of  the  court  where  you  are,  hath  conti- 
nued increasing.  There  is  therefore  now  no 
other  question,  but  of  the  means  to  satisfy  our 
just  desire  of  revenge.  For  several  months  past 
we  have  had  some  preliminary  negotiation  upon 
these  matters  with  the  court  of  Avignon.  Which 
way  can  the  king  of  Sweden  better  secure  to 
himself  the  recovery  and  possession  of  the  said 
duchy  (viz.  Bremen)  than  by  reducing  king 
George  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  elector  of 
the  empire?  Again,  January  1717:  "Assure 
your  friends,  that  the  expedition  to  England 
does  at  present  take  up  all  our  thoughts  and 
attention. — Tell  me  whence  proceeds  the  good 
disposition  wherein  Walpole  seems  to  be  ?" — 
A  royal  message  was  delivered  in  the  month  of 
April  to  the  house  of  commons,  by  general  Stan- 
hope, informing  the  house,  of  the  danger  which. 
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still  impended  over  the  nation  from  the  designs  of  B  o  o  K 
Sweden,  and  demanding  an  extraordinary  supply,  ^^/^ 
to  enable  him  to  make  good  such  engagements    1717* 
as  it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to  contract  with 
other  powers,  in  order  effectually   to   avert    it. 
A  supply  of  250  OOOl.  was  accordingly  voted,  but 
by  a  perilous  majority  of  Jour  voices  only,  and  not 
without  vehement  debate  and  opposition,  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  an  alarming  division  in  the 
administration,    and  the  eventual    secession    of 
various  of  its  members  distinguished  equally  by 
eminence  of  station  and  ability — amongst  whom 
lord  Townshend,  some  time  secretary  of   state, 
and  lately  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of    Ireland, 
and  Mr.   Wai  pole,    first    commissioner    of  the 
treasury,     appeared    most     conspicuous;       The 
leaders  of  the  secession,  by  the  faint  and  languid 
support  which  those  who   took  any  part  in  the 
debate    gave  to    this  motion,  and  the  obstinate 
silence  of  the  rest,  sufficiently  showed  their  dis- 
approval of  the  conduct  of  the  court,  which,  for 
the  sake  of  an  useless  acquisition  of  territory  in 
Germany,  scrupled   not  to  involve  Great  Britain 
in  an  expensive,  dangerous,  and  destructive  war : 
and  it.  was  now  clearly  perceived,   though  unfor- 
tunately at  a  period  too  late,   that  the  separation 
of  the  kingdom  from  the  electorate  ought  to  have 
constituted   the  basis  of  the  settlement  of  the 
crown  upon  the  house  of  Hanover.     The  mes- 
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BOOK  sage  was  declared,  by  Mr.  Shippen,  to  be  unpar- 
v^v^  liamentary  and  unprecedented  :  penned,  he  sup- 
1717.    posed,  by  some   foreigner  totally  unacquainted 
with  their  accustomed  forms   of  procedure,   and 
their  invariable  usage  of  granting  money  only  on 
estimate,  and  for  certain  specified  services.    And 
he   asked,  what  glorious  advantages  were  to  be 
obtained  for  England,  which   made  it  necessary 
to   incur   this  expense,    and  to  encounter   this 
danger?  Mr.  Hungerford  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
courting,  and  much  more  of  purchasing,  foreign 
alliances  ;  and  said,  that  a  nation   so  lately  the 
terror  of  France  and   Spain  was  surely  able  to 
defend  itself,  in  any  cause  which  called  for  na- 
tional exertion,  from  the  attack  of  so  inconside- 
rable an   enemy   as    Sweden.       General  Stan- 
hope, in  the  warmth  of  debate,  asserting,  "  that 
none  could  refuse  compliance  with  this  message, 
but  such  as  were  not  the  king's  fiiends"    much 
offence   was  taken  at  this   expression  by  many 
members  far  removed  from  the  suspicion  of  dis- 
affection ;  and  Mr.  Lawson,  member  for  Cum- 
berland, observed,    "  that  he  was   surprised   to 
hear  such  unguarded  expressions  fall    from    so 
respectable  a  person  ;  and  that  if  every  member 
of  the  house  who  used  freedom  of  speech  must 
be  accounted  an  enemy  to  the  king,  whenever  he 
happened  to  disapprove  of  the  measures  of  his 
ministers,  he  knew  no  service  they  could  render 
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to   their  country   in  that   house;    and  it   were  BOOK 

VII 

better  at  once  to  retire  to  their  country-seats,    ^^ 
and  leave  the  king  and  his  ministers  to  act  en- 
tirely at  their  discretion  " 

On  the  commitment  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Pulteney, 
who  had  now  resigned  his  office  of  secretary  at 
war,  protested  that  he  could  not  pursuade  him- 
self that  any  Englishman  had  dared  to  advise  his 
majesty  to  send  such  a  message  ;  but  he  hoped 
that  the  house  would  not  be  swayed  by  German 
counsels  ;  and  that  such  resolutions  would  be 
adopted  as  would  make  a  German  ministry 
tremble. 

It  was  again  urged,  that  no  occasion  did  or 
could  exist  for  entering  into  foreign  alliances 
with  a  view  of  defending  Great  Britain  from  this 
danger  :  that  we  had  an  army  and  a  fleet  far 
superior  to  any  force  that  Sweden  could  in  her 
present  state  bring  into  action  against  us :  that 
we  were  in  actual  alliance  with  France,  from 
whose  former  connexion  with  Sweden  apprehen- 
sions might  otherwise  have  been  entertained. 
But  if  the  court  persisted  in  asserting  the  neces- 
sity of  new  and  foreign  engagements  against 
Sweden,  it  was  doubtless  requisite  to  state,  since 
no  one  could  pretend  to  conjecture,  what  those 
engagements  were.  And  the  speaker,  who  toolc 
part  in  the  debate,  declared  that  no  additional 
burdens  on  the  public  appeared  at  this  time  ne- 
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BOOK  cessary.     It  was  his  opinion  therefore,  that  if  the 

t__ V^-J  sum  now  demanded  were  expended  for  her  safety 

1717.   abroad,  such  proportion  of  the  national  troops  as 

equalled  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  ought  to 

be  disbanded  at  home. 

Lord  Finch,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, reprobated  in  strong  terms  this  novel   sys- 
tem of  politics.     "  It  appeared,"  as  he  also  said, 
"  from   the  memorial  recently  presented  by  the 
Russian  minister,  and  by  the  answer  which  had 
been  returned  to  the  same,  that  such  measures 
were  pursued  as  were  likely  to  engage  us  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  czar." — To  which  general  Stan- 
hope replied, ( '  that  the  coldness  between  the  king 
and  the  czar  arose  from  the  refusal  of  his  majesty 
to  guaranty  the  late  conquests  of  Russia  :  and  as 
for  the  instances  which  his  majesty  has  caused  to 
.    be  made  with  the  czar,  and  the  measures  he  may 
have  concerted  to  get  the  Russian  troops  out  of 
the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg  his  majesty  has  acted 
in  all  this  as  elector  and  prince  of  the  empire  :  and 
he  was  purstiaded  all  the  gentlemen  there  would 
agree  with  him,  that  the  king's  dignity,  as  king  of 
Great  Britain,  was  never  understood  to  tie  up  his 
hands  with  respect  to  his  interests  in  Germany, 
and  as  prince  of  the  empire."      In  conclusion, 
though  the  subsidy  was  granted,  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  house  was  sufficiently  apparent ;  and 
the  fact   itself  remained  indisputable,  that  the 
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'Germanic  politics  of  the  king  had  embroiled  the  BOOK 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  in  a  dangerous  contest,  .JLJi^ 
not  only  with  Sweden  but  Russia.     Before   the    ni7. 
rising  of  parliament,  however,  the  king  was  en- 
abled to  inform  the  two  houses,  which  he  deemed 
it  proper  'to  do  in  person  by  a   speech  from  the 
throne,  thata  powerful  fleet  undersir  George  Byng 
had  safely  arrived  in  the  Baltic,  and  that  the  dan- 
ger of  an  immediate  invasion  was  now  removed. 

The  debate  on  the  supply  was  the  prelude  to  a 
great  and  almost  total  change  in  the  ministry, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  past  agitated  by 
great  internal  animosities.  And  though  a  real  and 
very  important  difference  of  opinion  existed  in  the 
cabinet  on  the  subject  of  continental  politics, 
these  heats  and  contentions  may  be  traced  to 
another  and  much  less  honourable  source' — the  in- 
satiable ambition  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  whose 
cabals  and  intrigues  had,  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  the  earl  of  Halifax,  divided  the  court  into  two 
opposite  and  hostile  parties.  The  destination  of 
Sunderland  to  the  government  of  Ireland,  at  the 
accession  of  the  present  king,  had  appeared  to 
that  nobleman  only  as  a  splendid  banishment. 
He  eagerly  wished  to  engross,  or  at  least  to  share, 
the  supreme  direction  of  affairs  in  England.  He 
saw  that  this  was  only  to  be  effected  by  the  most 
unbounded  compliances  with  the  king's  foreign 
predilections.  During  the  absence  of  the  mo- 
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BOOK  narch  in  Germany,    the  preceding  autumn,  ac- 
companied  by  general  Stanhope,  lord  Sunderland 


1717.  repaired  to  the  continent  under  pretext  of  tra- 
velling for  the  benefit  of  his  health  ;  and,  on  his 
arrival  at  Hanover,  he  soon  insinuated  himself 
into  the  confidence  of  Bothmar,  Bernstorf,  and 
Robethon,  the  king's  German  ministers  ;  and 
through  their  means  into  that  of  the  king.  The 
first  discernible  effect  of  this  influence  was  the 
dismission  of  lord  Townshend  from  his  office  of 
secretary  of  state,  who  was  at  the  same  time  no- 
minated successor  to  lord  Sunderland  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland.  Mr.  Methuen,  to  preserve 
,-  appearances,  retained  present  possession  of  the 
seals  ;  but  count  Gyllenburg,  in  his  dispatches  at 
this  period,  declared  lord  Sunderland  to  be  the 
secret  mover  of  the  counsels  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land. General  Stanhope,  who,  on  his  departure 
from  England,  enjoyed  the  perfect  confidence  of 
his  colleagues  Townshend  and  Walpole,  and  who 
was  personally  much  esteemed  by  the  king,  was 
with  wonderful  facility  brought  to  favor  the 
views  ;  and  before  he  left  Hanover,  seemed  en- 
tirely under  the  influence  of  the  artful  and  aspi- 
ring Sunderland.  After  a  vain  effort  to  compro- 
mise these  disputes,  and  even  a  faint  semblance 
of  reconciliation,  Townshend  and  Walpole  find- 
ing themselves  excluded  from  the  secret  counsels 
of  the  king,  and  becoming  every  day  more  in- 
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significant,  determined  to  risque  the  consequences  BOOK 
of  an  open  rupture.     On  the  very  evening  of  the  NXT^ 
day  on  which  the  discontented  party  had  distin-    ni7. 
guished  themselves  by  their  public  and  parlia- 
mentary opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  court, 
lord  Townshend  was  dismissed  from  his  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  ;  and,  on  the  next  morning,  Mr. 
Walpole,  Mr.  Methuen,  and  Mr.  Pulteney,  de- 
livered in  their  resignations.     Also,  in  a  short 
time,  the  earl  of  Orford  relinquished  his  seat  at 
the  head  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  duke  of  De- 
vonshire at  the  board  of  council — lord  Cowper, 
with  difficulty,  consenting  to  retain  possession  of 
the  great  seal. 

Great  endeavours  were  made  to  detach  Wal- 
pole  from  his    party — the  king  himself  conde- 
scending to  urge  his  continuance  in  office  with 
extreme  earnestness  ;  but  his  resolution  was  not 
to  be  shaken.      And  now,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  world,  the  gallant  Stanhope,  wholly   di- 
vesting himself  of  his  military  character,  assumed 
the  gown  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and  a 
general  of  horse  was,  for  the  first  time,  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  board  of  treasury.     The  earl  of 
Sunderland  was  constituted  secretary  of  state  in 
his  room  ;  his  colleague,  being  the  celebrated  Ad- 
dison,  whose  wit,  urbanity,  and  polished  talents, 
seemed  ill  calculated  to  recommend  him  to  a  post 
of  such  eminence,  amid  the  violent  conflicts  of 
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SOCK  angry  and  discordant  factions.  The  earl  of  Berke- 
ley  succeeded  the  earl  of  Orford,  and  the  duke  of* 
Bolton  lord  Townshend — the  office  of  lord  cham- 
berlain, vacated  by  the  last  promotion,  being 
conferred  upon  the  duke  of  Newcastle.  The 
duke  of  Kingston  had,  some  months  previous  to 
these  political  changes,  been  constituted  lord  privy 
seal  in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Wharton,  deceased ; 
and  the  duke  of  Roxburgh  appointed  secretary  of 
state  for  Scotland. 

A  vehement  mutual  resentment  and  aversion 
from  this  time  succeeded  to  the  friendship  which 
had  formerly  subsisted  between  Stanhope  and 
Walpole.  In  a  debate  which  took  place  soon 
after  the  change  of  administration,  general  Stan- 
hope took  occasion  to  observe,  "  that,  conscious 
of  his  incapacity  for  the  affairs  of  the  treasury,  he 
had  accepted  of  this  employment  so  remote  from 
his  studies  and  inclination  in  obedience  to  the 
king's  commands  ;  that,  however,  he  would  en- 
deavour to  make  up  by  honesty,  application,  and 
disinterestedness,  what  he  wanted  in  ability  and 
experience  ;  that  he  would  content  himself  with 
the  salary  and  lawful  perquisites  of  his  office  ; 
and,  though  he  had  quitted  a  better  place,  he 
would  not  quarter  himself  upon  any  body  to 
make  it  up  ;  that  he  had  no  brothers,  nor  other 
relations,  to  provide  for  :  and  that,  upon  his  first 
entering  into  the  treasury,  he  had  made  a  stand- 
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ing  order  against  the  late  practice  of  granting  re-  B  o  o  K 
versions  of  places."  ^-v^ 

Mr.  Walpole,  being  touched  with  these  inucn-  1717- 
does,  replied  with  great  asperity ;  and  so  bitter 
an  altercation  ensued,  that  the  house  was  obliged 
to  interpose  its  authority  in  order  to  prevent  any 
disastrous  consequences.  And  Mr.  Hungerford 
remarked,  that  it  became  the  members  of  that 
house,  after  the  oriental  fashion,  to  avert  their 
countenances  while  these  two  great  men,  the 
fathers  of  the  state,  were  thus  exposing  each 
Other's  nakedness, 

In  the  course  of  the  present  session,  and  a  very 
short  time  previous  to  his  resignation,  Mr.  Wal- 
pole had  exhibited  a  signal  proof  of  his  financial 
ability  in  the  introduction  of  the  memorable  bill  for 
the  reduction  of  the  public  debt ;  which,  amongst 
other  wise  and  salutary  regulations,  enacted, 
that  all  the  public  funds  redeemable  by  law,  and 
bearing  higher  interest  than  five  per  cent,  be  re- 
deemed according  to  the  respective  provisoes  of 
clauses  of  redemption;  and  that  the  irredeemable 
annuities,  with  consent  of  the  proprietors,  be 
converted  into  an  interest,  or  perpetual  annuity, 
not  exceeding  five  per  cent  per  annum,  redeem- 
able by  parliament.  And  by  this  bill  the  joint 
surplusses  arising  as  well  from  the  proposed  re^ 
duction  of  interest  from  six  to  five  per  cent,  as 
from  the  excesses  of  the  several  taxes  appro- 
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BOOK  priated  to  the  payment  of  the  interest,  were  so- 
v^^^j  lemnly  declared  to  be  solely  and  unalienably  ap- 
17 17'  plicable,  under  the  denomination  of  a  sinking 
fund,  to  the  discharge  of  the  principal  of  the 
public  debt  contracted  previous  to  the  25th  of 
December  1716.  Had  this  plan  been  as  steadily 
prosecuted  as  it  was  wisely  concerted,  the  nation 
would  have  been  soon  relieved  from  her  pecuniary 
difficulties  :  for  as,  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
gressive redemption  of  the  debt,  the  surplusses 
must  increase  with  accelerated  rapidity,  it  ope- 
rated, so  long  as  it  was  allowed  to  operate,  with  a 
marvellous  and  almost  magic  energy.  Of  this 
plan  of  redemption  it  may  with  striking  propriety 
be  said, 

"  Mobilitate  viget,  viresque  acquiriteundo."  VIRG. 

• Every  moment  brings 

New  rigor  to  its  flight  new  pinions  to  its  wings. 

The  riots  and  tumults,  which  were  the  too  na- 
tural consequence  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
present  ministry,  broke  out  afresh  from  time  to 
time  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  with  alarm- 
ing symptoms  of  disaffection  and  violence. 
Oaken  boughs  worn  on  the  2Qth  of  May,  and 
white  roses  on  the  10th  of  June,  the  birth -day  of 
the  Pretender,  were  the  ostentatious  badges  of  the 
party.  But  the  spirit  of  disloyalty  and  sedition 
seemed  to  display  itself  at  this  period  with  more 
conspicuous  malignity  at  the  city  of  Oxford  than 
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perhaps  any  other  place  ;  insomuch  that  it  was  BOOK 
deemed  necessary  by  the  government  to  station  .J^^ 
there  a  considerable  military  force,  between  whom    n  17. 
and  the  youth  of  the  university  frequent  occasions 
of  quarrel  arose  ;  some  of  which  were  of  magni- 
tude to  come    under  judicial  cognizance :  and 
that  ancient  and  venerable  seat  of  the  Muses 
seemed,  by  a  deplorable  fatality,  to  be  converted 
into  the  temple  of  civil  discord. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  prince  of  Wales,  who 
had  been  constituted  guardian  of  the  realm  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  king,  had  conducted  him- 
self with  such  prudence,  and  had  acquired  such 
popularity  as  to  excite  the  serious  umbrage  of  the 
monarch,  by  whom  he  was  never  again  entrusted 
with  the  reins  of  government ;  but  a  new  and 
memorable  proof,  not  lost  upon  men  of  discern- 
ment, was  afforded,  of  the  efficacy  of  a  mild  and 
liberal  policy. 

On  the  return  of  the  king  from  the  continent, 
numerous  addresses  of  congratulation  were  pre- 
sented ;  amongst  which,  one  from  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  particularly  noticing  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  late  rebellion,  was  most  graciously  re- 
ceived. At  a  meeting  of  the  vice-chancellor 
and  heads  of  houses  in  Oxford,  a  motion  being 
made  for  the  same  purpose,  it  was  rejected  with 
marked  indignation.  Dr.  Smalridge,  bishop  ^ 
of  Bristol  and  dean  of  Christ  church,  had  the 
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IBOOK  preceding  year  been  removed  from  his  post  of 
o^^,  lord  almoner,  for  refusing,  with  Atterbury  bishop 
17 17-  of  Rochester,  to  sign  the  protestation  of  the  epis- 
copal bench  against  the  claims  of  the  Pretender. 
This  prelate  now  gratified  his  resentment  by  de- 
claring, that  the  rebellion  had  long  been  sup« 
pressed,  and  that  there  would  be  no  end  of  ad- 
dresses should  one  be  presented  every  time  his 
majesty  returned  from  Hanover  ;  that  any  marks 
of  royal  favor  they  had  received  were  more  than 
counter-balanced  by  the  troops  now  quartered 
upon  them  ;  and  that  the  history  of  this  country 
afforded  no  precedent  for  addressing  a  king  on 
his  return  from  his  GERMAN  DOMINIONS."  As  a 
decisive  proof  of  their  alienation  from  the  court, 
or  rather  from  the  government,  sir  Constantine 
Phipps,  who,  on  a  strong  presumption  of  dis- 
affection, had  been  removed  from  his  office  a$ 
one  of  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  had  an  hono- 
rary degree  conferred  upon  him,  with  marks  of" 
peculiar  distinction  ;  and  the  earl  of  Arran,  on 
the  attainder  of  his  brother  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  chancellor  of  the 
university.* 

*  The  famous  Dr.  South,  now  in  extreme  old  age,  being 
en  this  occasion  called  upon  to  declare  his  vote,  answered 
with  his  characteristic  vivacity,  "  Heart  and  hand  for  the 
earl  of  Arran  !"  So  marked  at  this  period  was  that  opposi- 
tion of  politics  by  which  the  two  universities  were  long  distm- 
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The  cry  of  '  the  CHURCH  and  SACHEVEREL'  BOOK 
seemed  still  to  retain  its  full  efficacy  and  influ-  ^^ 
ence  over  the  multitude;  and  the  dwelling  houses    1717. 
and  meeting-houses  of  the  sectaries  were  the  fa- 
vorite  objects  of  the  popular  vengeance.       In 
consequence  of  these  outrages,  the  house  of  com- 
mons presented  an  address  to  the  king,   in  which 
they  state,  "  that  great  numbers  of  his  majesty's 
deluded  subjects  had  assembled  in  a  tumultuous 
and  rebellious  manner,   had  committed  great  dis- 
orders, and  done  great  injuries  to  others  of  their 

guished,  and  all  traces  of  which  are  not  yet  entirely  oblite- 
rated, that  we  cannot  wonder  the  court  should  embrace  with 
eagerness  every  opportunity  to  display  its  resentment  against 
the  one,  and  its  approbation  of  the  other.  A  royal  present  of 
books  having  been  sent  to  Cambridge  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tumults  at  Oxford,  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Trapp  took  occasion  from  this  circumstance  to  pen  the  follow- 
ing well-known  epigram : — 

Our  royal  master  saw  with  heedful  eyes 

The  wants  of  his  two  universities : 

Troops  he  to  Oxford  sent,  as  knowing  why, 

That  learned  body  wanted  loyalty  ; 

But  books  to  Cambridge  gave,  as  well  discerning 

How,  that  right  loyal  body  wanted  learning. 

This  epigram  received  a  very  happy  and  decisive  retort  from 
the  late  sir  William  Browne, — as  it  is  said,   impromptu. 

The  king  to  Oxford  sent  a  troop  of  horse, 
For  tories  know  no  argument  but  force  : 
With  equal  care,  to  Cambridge  books  he  sent, 
For  whigs  allow  no  force  but  argument 
VOL.  III.  G 
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BOOK  fellow-subjects  and  fellow  protestants  ;  and  they 
vj^!^,  declare  it  to  be  their  indispensable  duty  to  ex- 
17 17.  press  their  utmost  abhorrence  of  all  such  traito- 
rous proceedings,  and  their  highest  resentment 
against  the  authors  and  promoters  of  them  ;  and 
beseech  his  majesty,  that  the  laws  now  in  force 
may  be  put  in  speedy  and  vigorous  execution 
against  them.  And  they  further  desire  that, 'in 
justice  to  those  who  for  their  zeal  and  firm  ad- 
herence to  his  majesty's  government  have  been 
sufferers  in  the  said  tumultuous  and  traitorous 
disorders,  his  majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased 
to  direct  an  exact  account  to  be  taken  of  the 
losses  and  damages  sustained  by  such  sufferers,  in 
order  that  full  compensation  may  be  made ;  and 
assuring  his  majesty,  that  all  expenses  so  in- 
curred shall  be  made  good  out  of  the  first  aids 
granted  by  parliament."  To  which  the  king  re- 
plied, "  that  he  would  give  immediate  directions 
for  putting  in  execution  the  several  matters  SOL 
justly  recommended  to  him."  This  was  followed 
by  a  very  loyal  and  proper  address  from  the  dis- 
senters themselves,  acknowledging  the  seasonable 
protection  granted  them  by  government^  and  ex- 
pressing a  grateful  sense  of  his  majesty's  gracious 
answer  to  the  address  of  his  faithful  commons  in 
favor  of  those  whose  sufferings  they  so  justly  im- 
pute to  the  zeal  displayed  by  them  for  his  ma^ 
jesty's  person  and  government.  "  We  desire," 
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say  they,  "  nothing  more  than  to  enjoy  our  civil  BOOK 
rights,  with  a  full  liberty  to  profess  our  own  reli-  ^^^i 
gious  sentiments,  which  we  take  to  be  a  privilege  1717* 
due  to  all  men.  Nor  know  we  any  reason  why 
we  have  now  suffered  from  the  outrages  of  disaf- 
fected persons,  but  because  we  were  known  to  be 
a  body  of  men  fixed  in  our  duty  to  your  majesty." 
To  this  address  his  majesty  replied  in  the  most 
gracious  terms,  expressing  his  deep  concern  at  the 
unchristian  and  barbarous  treatment  which  they 
had  met  with,  and  assuring  them  of  his  royal 
protection,  and  a  full  compensation  for  all  their 
sufferings."  At  this  period  the  riot-act  passed  for 
the  prevention  of  similar  disorders,  declaring  it 
to  be  felony  for  more  than  twelve  persons  to  re- 
main assembled  more  than  one  hour  after  its  be- 
ing publicly  read  by  the  magistrate ;  and  by  the 
salutary  operation  of  this  law  the  internal  tran- 
quillity of  the  kingdom  was  in  a  great  degree  re- 
Stored  and  established. 

The  earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  now  remained 
two  years  in  the  Tower,  was  encouraged  by  the 
defection  of  his  most  powerful  adversary,  Mr. 
Walpole,  to  petition  the  house  of  lords  that  his 
imprisonment  might  not  be  indefinite;  and  the 
house  appointed  an  early  day  for  his  trial  in 
Westminster- hall ;  for  which  the  most  solemn  and 
magnificent  preparations  were  made ;  earl  Cowper 
presiding,  as  on  former  occasions,  in  the  capacity 

G  2 
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BOOK  of  lord  high  steward.     The  .articles  of  the  im- 

VII. 

v^-x^»  peachment  being  read,  and  sir  Joseph  Jekyl 
17I7<  standing  up  as  one  of  the  committee  of  mana- 
gers, in  the  name  of  the  commons  of  England,  to 
make  good  the  first  charge,  lord  Harcourt  rose 
and  observed,  "  that  the  articles  of  the  impeach- 
ment being  numerous,  and  two  of  them  only 
extending  to  the  charge  of  high  treason,  it  was 
superfluous  to  enter  into  the  investigation  of  the 
rest  till  these  had  been  decided  upon  ;  for,  sup- 
posing him  guilty  of  all,  the  utmost  their  lord- 
ships could  inflict,  or  the  earl  could  suffer,  would 
amount  to  no  more  than  the  forfeiture  of  life  and 
estate."  The  commons  affected  to  resent  what 
they  styled  an  encroachment  upon  their  privi- 
leges, and  peremptorily  refused  to  proceed  in  the 
order  prescribed  by  the  lords.  The  lords  on  their 
part  haughtily  refused  a  free  conference  on  the 
subject,  as  demanded  by  the  commons  :  and  on 
their  non-appearance  at  the  subsequent  adjourn- 
ment of  the  court,  the  earl  was  acquitted ;  not, 
as  was  generally  believed,  without  the  secret  ap- 
probation and  concurrence  of  the  crown.  The 
commons,  however,  presented  an  address  to  the 
king,  desiring  that  he  might  be  excepted  out  of 
the  intended  act  of  grace ;  by  which  they  ex- 
pressed at  once  their  sense  of  the  earl's  demerit, 
and  their  contempt  of  their  lordships'  sentence  of 
acquittal.  The  act  of  grace  accordingly  passeji 
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with  this  and  some  other  exceptions  ;  and  Oxford,  BOOK 
to  preserve  some  appearance  of  consistency,  was  {^^J 
forbidden    to   present  himself  at  court ;  but  no    1717. 
attempt  was  at    any  time    made    to  revive  the 
proceedings  against  him. 

By  virtue  of  this  act,  the  lords  Carnwath, 
Widrington,  and  Nairne,  xvith  many  other  persons 
of  distinction  concerned  in  the  late  rebellion,  were 
discharged.  Lord  Nithisdale  had  previously  ef- 
fe"c ted  his  escape  ;  the  earl  of  Derwentwater  and 
lord  viscount  Kenmure  only  suffering  the  utmost 
rigor  of  the  law.  The  prison  doors  throughout 
England  and  Scotland,  grating  on  their  brazen 
hinges,  were  now  at  length  thrown  open,  and  the 
wretched  captives  immured  in  the  castles  of  Lan- 
caster, Chester,  Carlisle,  Edinburgh,  and  Stir- 
ling, were  set  at  liberty.  But  great  numbers 
had  previously,  by  the  indulgence  of  government, 
been  sent  as  slaves  to  the  plantations,  or  had 
silently  expired  in  the  recesses  of  their  dark  and 
dreary  dungeons.  The  session  of  parliament  was 
terminated  July  15,  1717*  by  a  speech  from  the 
throne,  in  which  the  king  made  unnecessary  and 
somewhat  pstentatious  boasts  of  his  royal  cle- 
mency. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  minister  of 
Russia  had  presented  a  memorial  to  the  court  of 
London,  setting  forth  the  solicitude  of  the  czar  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  amity  with  his  majesty,  and 
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B  o  o  K  to  guaranty  the  Hanover  succession  ;  saying^ 
vv  _^'_j  "  that  it  Was  not  the  fault  of  his  czarish  majesty 
I71?-  that  the  said  negociation  was  not  brought  to  an 
happy  conclusion ;  although  his  czarish  ma- 
jesty has  lately  observed,  that  several  contrary 
steps  have  been  taken  by  your  majesty's  mi- 
nisters in  many  foreign  courts,  particularly  at  the 
court  of  Vienna,  and  those  of  Denmark  and 
Prussia,  as  well  as  at  the  diet  of  Katisbcfn,  though 
his  czarish  majesty  had  given  no  catisefb^  such 
measures  ;  notwithstandingihat  he  had  sufficient 
reasons  to  be  upon  his  guard,  and  to  provide  for 
his  own  security,  considering  the  general. report, 
tod  the  p£?tjrCiilar  advices  he  had  had  from-  many 
places,  that '-your  majesty  is  negotiating  a  sepa- 
rate peace  with  Sweden,  in  which  you.  promise 
your  assistance  against  his  czarish  majesty, 
upon  the  condition  of  the  cession  of  Bremen  and 
"Verden,  as  it  plainly  'appears  by  the  letter 
lately  published  by  the  Swedish  minister." 

An  answer:  was  delivered  to  this  memorial, 
dated  April  2,  1717,  which  says, — "  As  to  the 
complaints  contained  in  that  memorial  of  the 
steps  which  his  majesty  may  have  taken  at 
several  courts  in  Germany  with  regard  to  the 
Russian  troops  in  the  empire,  granting  it  to  be 
true  that  the  British  ministers  had  acted  with 
Vigor  at  the  said  courts  in  order  to  procure  the 
evacuation  of  the  said  troops^  his  czarish  ma- 
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jesty  ought  not  to  be  in  the  least  surprised  at  it,  B  o  o  K 
considering  the  strict  union  which  has  so  long  ^^^^ 
.subsisted  between  Great  Britain,    the   emperor,    1717- 
and  the   empire  ;    which    union  has  been   con- 
firmed and  strengthened  the  last  year  by  a  new 
treaty  of    alliance  and    guarantee   between  the 
emperor  and  the  king." 

The  czar,  as  it  appears,  had  cherished  the 
hope  that  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin, 
who  was  married  to  the  princess  Catharine 
Iwanowna,  daughter  of  the  late  emperor  Iwan, 
would,  in  consequence  of  the  distracted  state  of 
his  affairs,  have  been  induced  to  resign  his  domi- 
nions to  him,  in  exchange  for  an  equivalent  to 
be  provided  for  the  duke,  out  of  his  czarish  ma- 
jesty's new  conquests.  But  this  design  was  as 
obnoxious  to  the  courts  of  Copenhagen  and 
Berlin  as  to  that  of  Hanover.  Also  the  city  of 
Wismar,  the  last  Germanic  possession  belonging 
to  Sweden,  being  in  the  summer  of  1716  be- 
sieged by  the  Prussians,  Hanoverians,  and 
Danes,  the  czar  sent  a  large  body  of  forces  into 
Germany  under  pretext  of  co-operating  with 
them  :  but  the  city  had  surrendered  previous 
to  their  arrival,  and  the  allies  would  not  suffer 
the  troops  of  Russia  to  enter  within  the  walls  of 
Wismar.  This  treatment  suddenly  roused  the 
resentment  of  the  czar,  who  plainly  perceived 
that  his  favorite  and  invidious  project  of  a 
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BOOK  settlement  in  Germany,  as  a  prince  of  the  em- 
pire,  would   be   obstinately    opposed  by  all  the 


1717«  powers  of  the  Baltic.  He  now  therefore  formed 
a  resolution  of  withdrawing  himself  from  the 
alliance  in  which  he  was  engaged.  And  though 
he  had  consented  to  take  the  command  of  the 
combined  fleets,  in  order  to  effect  a  descent 
upon  the  Swedish  province  of  Schonen,  he  at 
once  changed  the  whole  course  of  his  policy. 
Far  from  putting  this  plan  into  execution,  he  ap- 
peared determined  to  make  Denmark  feel  the  ef- 
fects of  his  vengeance.  In  the  month  of  September 
]7l6,  secretary  Stanhope,  then  with  the  king  at 
Hanover,  wrote  to  lord  Townshend,  "  that  the 
czar  had  declared  he  would  quarter  his  troops 
upon  the  Danish  territories;  and  he  adds,  that 
M.  Bernstorf  thinks  it  necessary  to  crush  the 
czar  immediately  ;  to  secure  his  ships,  and  even 
.to  seize  his  person,  to  be  kept  till  his  troops  shall 
have  evacuated  Denmark  and  Germany."*  These 
\7iolent  Germanic  counsels  were  checked  arid 
restrained  indeed  by  the  prudence,  or  perhaps  the 
iears,  of  the1  English  ministers  :  but  the  breach 
between  the  courts  of  London  and  Petersburg  be- 
.came  every  day  more  public  ;  and  the  animosity 
of  the  czar  being  raised  to  the  highest  pitoh,  he 
now  with  eagerness  acceded  to  the  preliminaries 

*  Coxe's  State  Papers. 
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of  a  convention,  through  the  dexterous  interven-  BOOK 

.  vii 

tion  of  baron   Goertz,  with  his  inveterate  rival  C^-NT^J 

the  king  of  Sweden,  with  whom  he  had  heen  near    1717- 
twenty  years  at  war,  and   assented  to  the  pro- 
ject of  elevating  the  Pretender  to  the  throne  of 
Great  JBritain. 

With  greater  powers  than  those  delegated  to 
baron  Goertz  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
project  no  subject  can  be  invested.  The  terms 
of  this  extraordinary  commission,  dated  Lund  in 
Schonen,  October 23,  1716,  areas  follow:  "  We 
CHARLES  king  of  Sweden,  Goths  and  Vandals, 
&c.  have  judged  it  necessary  to  constitute  the 
said  baron  Goertz  our  minister  plenipotentiary, 
and  to  grant  him,  by  virtue  of  these  presents,  full 
powers  to  treat  and  conclude  in  our  name,  with  all 
and  singular  persons  of  what  condition  soever, 
all  matters  which  may  relate  to  our  service  and 
be  for  our  interest ;  promising  on  our  royal 
word,  that  we  will  approve  and  ratify,  and  put 
entirely  in  execution,  whatever  the  said  baron 
Goertz  shall  so  transact  and  conclude.  In  sure 
testimony  whereof  we  have  caused  our  seal  to 
be  affixed  to  these  presents,  and  signed  the 
same  with  our  own  hand." — When  the  king  of 
England  passed  through  Holland,  on  his  return 
from  Hanover,  January  1717>  the  czar  Peter 
was  at  the  Hague ;  but  the  two  monarchs  were 
inutually  indisposed  to  a  personal  interview.  A 
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BOOK  conference  between  his  czarish  majesty  and 
v-~v^,  baron  Goertz  took  place  soon  after  at  Loo,  in 
1717.  which  the  foundation  was  probably  laid  of  the 
good  understanding  which  was  in  a  short  time 
established  between  Sweden  and  Russia.  Of 
the  singular  character  of  this  famous  minister  a 
portrait  has  been  drawn,  which  it  would  be  pre- 
sumption to  attempt  to  heighten  or  retouch. 
"  Never  was  any  man  at  the  same  time  so 
supple  and  so  audacious  ;  so  full  of  resources  in 
disgrace  ;  so  vast  in  his  designs  ;  so  active  in  his 
measures.  Affrighted  at  no  end,  hesitating  at 
no  means,  he  was  prodigal  of  gifts  and  of  pro- 
mises, of  oaths,  of  truth,  and  of  falsehood.  Jie 
was  a  man  capable  of  overturning  the  political 
System  of  Europe,  and  he  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  effecting  it.  That  monarch,  who  at  the  age 
fof  twenty  had  issued  his  commands  to  count 
Piper,  now  submitted  to  receive  lessons  from 
baron  Goertz.  He  had  remarked,"  as  the  same 
historian  (M.  Voltaire)  affirms,  "  that,  amongst 
all  the  enemies  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  George 
elector  of  Hanover  and  king  of  England  was  the 
person  against  whom  he  harboured  the  bitterest 
resentment,  because  he  was  the  only  one  whom 
he  had  never  injured  or  offended — because 
George  had  entered  into  this  quarrel  professing 
to  aim  at  conciliation,  though  his  only  object 
was  to  keep  possession  of  Bremen  and  Verden, 
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to  which  he  had  no  other  right  than  that  which  he  BOOK 
derived  from  a  pretended  purchase  of  the  king   ^Y^, 
of  Denmark,    to  whom  they   did   not  belong."     17l8- 
But   the  good  fortune  of  the  king  of  England, 
which  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  life  was 
ever  remarkable,  delivered  him  from  all  apprehen- 
sions, by  the  death  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  J)eath  of 

•J  Charlei 

was  shortly 'afterwards  killed  in  the  trenches  be- xn. 
fore  the  fortress  of  Frederickshall  in  Norway, 
November  30,  1718,  O.  S.* ;  an  event  which 
produced  great  political  convulsions  in  Sweden, 
in  the  first  shock  of  which  baron  Goertz  lost  his 
head  on  the  scaffold.  This  monarch  was  one  of  His 
the  most  remarkable  characters  which  the  pre- 
sent or;  indeed  any  age  has  produced.  At- 
tacked1 in  early  youth,  without  pretence  or  pro- 
vocation, by'-an  ambitious  and  unprincipled  con- 
federacy of  kings,  he  defended  himself  with 
heroic  valor  and  glorious  success.  But  intoxi- 
cated by  a  long  and  uninterrupted  course  of 
prosperity,  inflamed  with  an  eager  desire  of 
revenge,  and  indulging  wild  and  extravagant 
ideas  of  conquest,  he  refused  with  disdain  all 
terms  of  accommodation,  and  at  length  expe- 

*  His  fall  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 
A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand  : 
He  left  that  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale. 

JOHNSON'S  1m.  ofjuv.  Sat.  10. 
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BOOK  rienccd  a  fatal  reverse  of  fortune,  the  calamitous 
consequences   of  which  Sweden  still  most  sen- 


17  J8.  sibly  feels.  Nevertheless  the  memory  of  this  ro- 
mantic monarch  is  held  in  high  veneration  by 
the  Swedes,  who  yet  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
his  birth  with  an  enthusiasm  due  only  to  that  of 
the  great  restorer  of  Swedish  liberty  and  indepen- 
dency, the  illustrious  GUSTAVUS  VASA,  a  name 
profaned  and  insulted  by  this  commemoration  ; 
for  a  tyranny  more  oppressive  than  that  of 
Charles  XII  was  never  exercised,  nor  a  submis- 
sion more  abject  ever  exacted  by  any  monarch 
from  any  people. 

The   parliament    of  Great   Britain  was  again 

1717.  convened  in  the  month  of  November  1717-  The 
king  in  his  speech  assured  the  two  houses  that  his 
endeavours  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity 
had  not  been  unsuccessful  ;  and  that  he  had  rea- 
son to  believe  they  would  in  the  end  produce 
their  full  effect.  A  considerable  reduction  of  the 
army  was  in  consequence  proposed  on  the  part  of 
the  ministers,  who  contented  themselves  with 
moving  for  18,000  men  only  for  the  service  of 
the  ensuing  year.  Even  this  force  was  deemed 
by  the  opposition  very  unnecessary,  and  an  effort 
was  in  vain  made  to  limit  the  number  to  12,OOO. 
High  pe-  Mr.  Walpole,  in  particular,  declaimed  with  much 

bates  in  .  r  i  - 

parliament.  energy  on  the  danger  or  a  standing  army  m  a 
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free  country  ;  and  he  affirmed,  that  though  a  B  o  o  K 
considerable  proportion  of  the  privates  had  been 
disbanded,  the  officers  had  been  retained,  and 
the  soldiers  wanting  to  complete  the  several 
companies  and  regiments  might  be  raised  by  beat 
of  drum  in  twice  twenty-four  hours  ;  so  that  a 
force  double  to  what  was  intended  by  parlia- 
ment was  virtually  vested  in  the  crown  :  and 
Mr.  Shippen,  in  the  course  of  a  very  able  speech, 
declared  the  expense  attending  the  army  to  be 
the  smallest  objection  to  it.  The  chief  argument 
against  it  was,  that  the  civil  and  military  power 
would  not  long  subsist  together.  Far  from 
being  necessary  to  our  protection,  he  appre- 
hended so  great  a  force  to  be  inconsistent  with 
our  safety.  In  certain  circumstances  an  army 
might  be  necessary,  but  in  such  circumstances 
it  was  only  to  be  chosen  as  the  lesser  evil ;  for 
that,  abstractedly  considered,  it  was  an  evil, 
every  lover  of  liberty  must  acknowledge.  "  I 
know"  (said  this  inflexible  patriot)  (e  that  these  as- 
sertions interfere  with  some  paragraphs  of  his  ma- 
jesty's speech.  But  we  are  to  consider  that  speech 
as  the  composition  of  the  ministers  and  advisers 
of  the  crown,  and  we  are  therefore  at  liberty  to 
controvert  every  proposition  in  it,  particularly 
those  which  seem  calculated  rather  for  the  MERI- 
DIAN OF  GERMANY  than  of  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
But  it  is  the  infelicity  of  his  majesty's  reign,  that 
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33  o  °.  K  ta  z,s  unacquainted  with  our  language  and  corr- 
^v^    STITUTION  ;    and  it  is  therefore   the  more  in- 

\  7  1  ft 

cuinbent  upon  his  British  ministers  to  inform 
him,  that  our  government  does  not  stand  upon 
the  same  foundation  with  that  which  is  esta- 
blished in  his  German  dominions.  If  we  recur 
to  the  history  of  Europe,  we  shall  find  that  the 
nations  once  free  have  lost  their  liberties  by  al- 
lowing, on  some  plausible  pretence  of  exigence, 
their  princes  to  maintain  an  armed  force  during 
peace.  They  perceived,  too  late,  that  they  had 
erected  a  power  superior  to  themselves,  and  they 
now  wear  the  chains  which  they  forged  for  their 
own  necks.  The  consent  of  parliament  is  indeed 
alleged  in  favor  of  the  army  entrusted  to  the 
crown  in  this  country.  But  the  consent  of  par- 
liament cannot  alter  the  nature  vof  things,  or 
prevent  the  same  causes  from  producing  the 
same  effects.  No  art  can  disguise  from  an  army, 
however  denominated,  the  knowledge  of  its  own 
strength  ;  and  the  experience  of  the  last  century 
has  taught  us,  that  a  parliament  army  may  give 
as  deep  a  wound  to  the  constitution  as  an  army 
of  the  crown.  So  long  as  the  army,  therefore, 
is  continued,  so  long  is  the  constitution  sus- 
pended ;  so  long  is  it  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
command  it.'' 

During  this  speech,  Mr  Lechmere  had  taken 
down  in  writing  those  marked  expressions  appa- 
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rently  pointed  not  so  much  against  the  ministers  BOOK 
as  the  king ;  and  when  Mr.  Shippen  had  sat  N>~p*' 
down,  Mr.  Lechmere  immediately  rose,  and  171H- 
stated  to  the  house,  that  these  words  were  a 
scandalous  invective  against  his  majesty's  person 
and  government — such  as  merited  the  highest 
resentment  of  that  house;  and  he  therefore 
moved,  that  the  member  who  had  spoken  them, 
be  committed  to  the  Tower.  This  motion  was 
immediately  seconded  by  Mr.  Spencer  Cowper, 
supported  by  sir  Joseph  Jekyl  and  various 
others  ;  on  which  Mr.  Walpole  desired  that  the 
member  might  be  permitted  to  explain  these  rash 
words  spoken  in  the  heat  of  debate.  But  Mr. 
Shippen  declared  that  he  desired  no  such  indul- 
gence, and  that  the  words  needed  neither  expla- 
nation nor  apology.  The  house  in  a  flame  im- 
mediately resolved  that  the  chairman  leave  the 
chair  ;  and  the  speaker  resuming  his  place,  Mr. 
Farrer,  member  for  Bedford,  reported  from  the 
committee  the  words  spoken  by  Mr.  Shippen  ; 
upon  which  Mr.  Shippen  withdrew.  And  the 
question  being  put,  "  that  the  words  spoken  by 
William  Shippen,  esq.,  a  member  of  this  house, 
are  highly  dishonorable  to,  and  unjustly  reflect- 
ing on,  his  majesty's  person  and  government," 
it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  175  voices 
against  81 — and  the  speaker  was  ordered  to  issue 
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BOOK  his  warrant  for  the  immediate  commitment    of 

\^^j  Mr.  Shippen  to  the  Tower. 
J718.  In  the  course  of  the  session  a  remarkable 
debate  took  place  on  the  introduction  of  the 
annual  bill  for'  the  prevention  of  mutiny  and 
desertion  ;  when  Mr.  Walpole  again  appeared  as 
the  champion  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  a 
great  and  high-spirited  nation  determined  to 
live  or  to  die  free.  Martial  law  was  declared 
by  him,  and  many  other  patriots  in  the  house, 
to  be  a  law  unknown  to  our  constitution,  destruc- 
tive of  our  liberties,  and  not  endured  by  our 
ancestors;  and  it  was  moved  that  the  offences 
committed  by  the  soldiery  be  cognisable  and 
punishable  by  the  civil  magistrate.  On  the 
clause,  whether  courts-martial  should  punish 
mutiny  and  desertion  with  death,  it  was  carried 
in  the  affirmative  by  247  voices  against  11 9. 
Upon  this  occasion  Mr.  Walpole  used  the  me- 
morable expression,  <f  He  that  is  for  blood  shall 
have  blood.''  In  the  house  of  lords,  where  the 
debate  was  renewed  with  equal  vehemence,  the 
bill  finally  passed  by  a  majority  of  88  against 
6l  voices.  These  were  great  and  noble,  though 
unsuccessful  exertions  :  but  the  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion was  not  yet  subdued  to  that  tameness  and 
indifference,  or  rather  that  lethargic  stupor, 
which  is  the  too  certain  forerunner  of  national 
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thraldom.     An  incident  demanding  historic  no-  BOOK 

.  vn. 

tice  happened  in  the  month  of  March  this  year,    ^^c^ 

J718,  in  the  trial  and  execution  of  James  Shep-    1718* 
herd,  a  youth  under  nineteen  years  of  age,  for  a 
most  singular  and  atrocious  design  upon  the  life 
of  the  king.     He  had  imbibed  from  his  childhood 
the  highest  principles  of  monarchical  right ;  and 
regarding   the   present  sovereign  as   an   unjust 
invader  of  the  crown,  he  formed  a  cool  and  deli- 
berate  resolution   to    assassinate  him.     On  the 
24th  of  January  he  left  a  letter  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  John  Leake,   a   non-juring  clergyman,   in 
which  he  declared  his  belief,  from  the  discontents 
visible    throughout   the  kingdom,    that,   if  the 
prince    now    reigning    could   be   removed,  the 
KING  might   be  settled  on  the  throne  without 
loss  of  blood.     In  order  to  effect  this,  he  pro- 
fesses his  readiness,  should  it  be  thought  advisa- 
ble to  trust  one  so  young,  to  convey  letters  of 
invitation  to  his  majesty,  then  in  Italy ;  and  on 
his  arrival  in  England  I  will,  said  he,  smite  the 
usurper  in  his  palace.     He  acknowledged,  never- 
theless, the  temerity  of  his  attempt,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  his  suffering  a  cruel  death;  which, 
that  he  might  the   better   support,  he  desires, 
from  the  period  of  his  return  to  England  to  that 
of  making  the  attempt,  to  receive  every  day  the 
holy  sacrament  from  one  who,  that  he  may  be 
exempt   from   any  participation  in  the  danger, 

VOL.  III.  H 
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BOOK  shall  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  design.  Leake, 
^^.j  in  the  highest  degree  alarmed  at  the  contents  of 
17 18-  this  epistle,  gave  immediate  information  to  the 
magistrates ;  and,  on  Shepherd's  again  repairing 
to  the  house,  he  was  apprehended.  Upon  being 
examined  at  the  office  of  lord  Sunderland,  he 
avowed  himself,  without  hesitation,  the  writer  of 
the  letter,  glorying  in  his  design,  which  he 
affirmed  had  been  for  three  years  past  in  his 
contemplation.  On  his  trial  he  disdained  to 
make  any  defence,  but  acknowledged  the  truth 
of  the  depositions,  and  declared,  with  great 
magnanimity,  that  he  died  a  willing  martyr  to 
his  principles.  At  the  place  of  execution  he 
was  attended  by  one  Orme,  a  non  juring  priest, 
who  gave  him  public  absolution  ;  for  which  daring 
insult  on  the  government,  -  he  was  taken  into 
custody,  but  soon  afterwards  discharged,  nothing 
further  being  proved  against  him.  Shepherd  died 
with  undaunted  and  heroic  firmness,  leaving  to 
mankind  an  instructive  and  memorable  example 
in  how  dreadful  a  degree  the  most  admirable 
qualities  of  the  human  mind  may  be  perverted 
and  depraved  by  a  fatal  conjunction  with  specu- 
lative errors. 

Such  was  the  dispatch  of  public  business  at 
this  period,  that  the  session  of  parliament  closed 
March  21,1718;  a  few  days  previous  to  which, 
the  king,  by  royal  message,  informed  the  house  of 
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commons,  "that  he  had  reason  to  judge,  from  BOOK 
the   information  he    had    lately    received   from  ^^ 
abroad,  that  an  additional  naval  force  would  be    1718. 
necessary ;"  and  an  address  was  moved  and  pre- 
sented, assuring  his  majesty  "  that  the  house  would 
make  good  such  exceedings  as  his  majesty  in  his 
royal  wisdom  should  deem  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  effect  to  his  unwearied  endeavours 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe."     No  division 
on  this  motion  took  place,  Mr.  Walpole  alone 
observing,  "  that  this  pacific  address  had  vio- 
lently the  air  of  a  declaration  of  WAR." 

This  conjecture  proved,  unhappily,  prophetic  : 
a  new  and  interesting  scene  now  began  to  open, 
and  the  designs  of  the  court  of  Herenhausen  gra- 
dually unfolded  themselves.  Though  Bremen 
and  Verden  had  been  several  years  in  the  actual 
possession  of  the  king  of  England,  the  investiture 
of  those  duchies  by  the  emperor  was  still  want- 
ing to  complete  the  validity  of  the  purchase. 
This,  therefore,  had  been  for  some  time  past  the 
grand  object  of  the  attention  and  solicitude  of 
the  English  court.  And  as  the  emperor,  not- 
withstanding the  recent  renewal  of  treaties,  af- 
fected delay,  and  indicated  much  reluctance  to 
comply  with  the  eager  applications  of  the  Eng- 
lish monarch,  means  were  to  be  devised  to  obviate 
his  objections,  or  at  least  to  convince  his  imperial 
majesty  how  much  it  concerned  the  interests  of 

H    2 
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BOOK  the  court  of  Vienna  not  to  insist  too  strongly  or 
v— v-^  pertinaciously  upon  them.  By  the  treaty  of 
17J8-  Utrecht,  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sardinia 
were  -ceded  to  the  house  of  Austria,  together 
with  Milan  and  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  the 
island  of  Sicily,  with  the  title  of  king,  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy.  This  was  a  subject  of  bitter 
chagrin  to  the  emperor,  who  was  anxiously 
desirous  to  annex  to  his  other  Italian  dominions 
that  opulent  and  extensive  island,  from  time 
immemorial  connected  with  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  of  Naples,  from  which  it  had  been  so 
recently  disjoined  by  an  act  of  political  violence. 

The  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Vienna  to  this 
purpose  were  well  known  to  the  Hanoverian 
cabinet;  and,  so  long  since  as  November  17 16, 
secretary  Stanhope,  speaking  of  the  situation  of 
Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  in  a  dispatch  to  lord 
Townshend  from  Hanover,  used  these  words : 
"  He  will  think  himself  very  happy  if  the  king 
can  secure  his  peace  with  the  emperor  at  the 
expense  of  Sicily ;  so  that  we  may  boldly  offer 
Sicily  to  the  emperor,  and  may,  I  hope,  secure 
his  assistance  for  these  NORTHERN  AFFAIRS." 
Qn  the  other  hand,  Spain  was  no  less  dissatisfied 
with  the  situation  in  which  she  was  left  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  than  the  emperor.  Her  pride 
was  deeply  wounded  by  the  forcible  dismember- 
ment of  her  monarchy,  though  the  experience  o£ 
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a  century  had  shewn  how  little  aecession  of  BOOK 
strength  she  really  derived  from  the  possession  of  ^l^ 
those  detached  and  remote  provinces,  or  rather 
how  great  an  increase  of  weakness.  Cardinal 
Alberoni,  prime  minister  of  Philip  V,  a  man  of 
a  lofty  and  aspiring  genius,  which  delighted  to 
form  bold  and  dangerous  projects,  at  this  time 
entertained  the  chimerical  hope  of  re-uniting  to 
the  monarchy  of  Spain  the  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vinces of  which  she  had  been  divested.  And  the 
emperor,  being  actually  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Turkey,  the  cardinal  embraced  the  opportunity 
to  equip  a  formidable  armament,  which  sailed 
from  Barcelona  July  1717>  and,  landing  at  Ca- 
gliari,  the  capital  of  Sardinia,  soon  made  an  entire 
conquest  of  the  island ;  pretending,  as  a  reason 
for  this  invasion,  the  previous  violation  of  the 
most  positive  engagements  on  the  part  of  the 
emperor ;  or,  to  adopt  the  haughty  language  of 
the  court  of  Madrid,  of  the  archduke. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  no  definitive  treaty 
had  taken  place  between  Spain  and  the  emperor 
since  the  war  of  the  succession,  nor  had  the 
respective  titles  of  these  rival  potentates  been 
as  yet  reciprocally  and  formally  acknowledged. 
"  Greatness  of  soul,"  says  the  marquis  de  Gri- 
maldi,  in  his  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  several  foreign  courts,  "  made  his 
majesty  bear  the  dismemberment  of  his  clomU 
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BOOK  Dions,  which  the  plenipotentiaries  would  sacrifice 
*-^— /  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  After  which  he 
1718>  persuaded  himself  that  these  stipulated  sacrifices 
would  at  least  have  secured  to  him  the  rest  of 
this  nation,  as  glorious  as  afflicted.  But  no 
sooner  had  he  complied  with  the  surrender  of 
Sicily  in  favor  of  the  repose  of  Spain,  upon  the 
condition  of  the  evacuation  of  Catalonia  and 
the  island  of  Majorca,  than  he  found  that  the 
orders  received  for  that  purpose  were  concealed  ; 
and  when  at  last  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
allies,  it  was  pretended  that  the  treaty  should  be 
executed,  by  virtue  whereof  his  majesty  demanded 
the  evacuation  of  the  places.  Nothing  was  more 
easy  for  that  purpose  than  for  the  garrisons  of 
the  archduke  to  have  surrendered  to  the  king's 
troops  the  gates  of  the  places  they  possessed,  in 
the  same  manner  as  was  reciprocally  practised 
among  the  potentates  of  Europe.  But  quite  on 
the  contrary ;  the  generals  of  the  archduke  violat- 
ing the  public  faith  of  treaties,  and  the  reciprocal 
engagements,  abandoned  the  places  to  the  Cata- 
lans, making  them  at  the  same  time  believe  that 
they  would  soon  return,  and  thereby  fomented 
their  disquiet  and  rebellious  spirit  so  far  as  to 
induce  them  to  think  of  a  furious  and  obstinate 
resistance."  The  war  carried  on  against  the 
Ottoman  Porte  by  the  emperor  was  occasioned 
-by  the  ambition  of  the  sultan  Achmet  III.  to 
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recover  possession  of  the  Morea,  ceded  to  the  BOOK 

VII 

Venetians  by  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz.  The  court  v^v-o 
of  Vienna,  actuated  at  this  period  by  the  lofty  1718- 
genius  of  prince  Eugene,  first  remonstrated 
against  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  that  treaty  of 
which  she  was  one  of  the  chief  contracting  parties 
and  guarantees  ;  and  then  openly  commenced 
hostilities  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  her  ally. 
The  vast  but  undisciplined  armies  of  the  Turks 
were  found  unable  to  cope  with  the  superior  skill 
and  extraordinary  talents  of  the  imperial  general, 
who,  in  the  course  of  this  new  war,  fully  sustained 
the  glory  he  had  formerly  acquired  in  the  fields 
of  Zenta.  Crossing  the  Danube  in  the  sight  of 
the  enemy,  he  gained  a  complete  victory  (A.  D. 
1716)  at  Peterwaradin ; — the  grand  visir,  AH 
Coumourgi,  and  almost  all  the  pachas  and  agas 
who  commanded  under  him,  with  the  flower  of 
the  Turkish  army,  perishing  in  the  battle,  which 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Temeswar,  and  the  reduction  of  a  great 
part  of  Walachia.  Early  in  the  following  cam- 
paign prince  Eugene  invested  Belgrade ;  and  an 
immense  army  of  150,000  men  being  assembled 
by  the  new  grand  visir,  Astchi  Ali,  for  its  relief, 
encamped  on  the  heights  surrounding  that  city 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  through  the 
openings  of  which  flow  the  rivers  Save  and  Da- 
nube :  so  that  the  besiegers  were  themselves  in  a 
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BOOK  manner  besieged.  The  imperial  general  did  not 
\~s+j  await  the  attack ;  but,  marching  out  of  his  en- 
1718.  trenchments,  charged  the  enemy  with  such  im- 
petuosity that  they  were  again  totally  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  their  camp,  artillery,  and  bag- 
gage— the  field  being  covered  with  a  countless 
multitude  of  the  slain.  Belgrade  surrendered  the 
very  next  day ;  and  the  Sublime  Porte,  being 
thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation  by  these 
repeated  disasters,  immediately  set  on  foot  a 
negotiation,  which,  under  the  mediation  of  the 
maritime  powers,  terminated  in  a  pacification 
signed  at  Passarowitz,  September  1,  1718.  Con- 
formably to  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  the  conquests 
acquired  by  the  heroic  valour  and  high  fortune  of 
prince  Engene  remained  with  the  emperor;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Turks  were  suffered  to 
retain  the  Morea,  the  successful  invasion  of  which 
constituted  the  original  pretext  for  the  court  of 
Vienna  to  interfere  as  a  party  in  the  war. 

The  duplicity,  or  rather  the  perfidy  of  Spain, 
during  these  transactions,  was  so  gross  as  to 
excite  the  indignation  of  all  Christendom.  The 
catholic  king  had  given  strong  and  repeated 
assurances  to  the  pope,  that  he  would  not  under- 
take any  thing  against  the  emperor  whilst  his 
army  should  be  employed  in  so  religious  a  cause, 
and  would  even  aid  the  Venetians  with  a  squa- 
dron of  men  of  war.  The  ships  so  sent  did  not 
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however  arrive  in  the  Levant  till  the  season  for  BOOK 
action  had  elapsed.  And  the  circular  letter  or 
manifesto  of  M.  de  Grimaldi  openly  avowed, 
<{  that  his  catholic  majesty  looked  upon  the  war 
with  the  Turks  to  have  opened  to  him  a  gate  of 
revenge  in  recovering  those  territories  which  had 
been  usurped  from  him  by  the  archduke.*''  On 
which  a  sort  of  counter-declaration  was  published 
by  the  cardinal  Paulucci,  secretary  to  the  pope, 
to  clear  his  holiness  from  the  imputation  of  any 
collusion  in  this  affair;  and  expressive  of  vehe- 
ment resentment  at  the  violation  of  faith  in  his 
catholic  majesty,  for  whose  neutrality  during  the 
Turkish  war  the,  pontiff  had  pledged  himself  in 
the  most  solemn  manner. 

The  emperor  loudly  complaining  of  this  hos- 
tile, and,  as  he  termed  it,  sacrilegious  attack, 
while  his  armies  were  combating  the  common 
enemy  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  king  of 
Spain  professing  a  willingness  to  submit  the  jus- 
tice of  his  quarrel  to  equitable  arbitration,  the 
king  of  England,  and  the  regent  of  France,  in 
concert  with  the  states  general,  undertook  the 
accommodation  of  these  differences.  And  con- 
ferences being  opened  with  the  court  of  Vienna, 
thefamous  QUADRUPLE  ALLIANCE  was  at  length 
concluded,  July  1718,  at  London,  between  these 
formidable  powers,  by  which  it  was  determined 
that  Sardinia,  now  actually  in  the  possession  of 
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BOOK  Spain,  should  be  transferred  to  the  house  of  Savoy, 
v-pv-lw,  and  Sicily,  incomparably  a  more  valuable  posses- 
17 18*  sion,  ceded  in  exchange  to  the  emperor. 

In  vindication  of  this  arbitrary  and  violent 
measure  the  following  very  extraordinary  reason 
is  assigned  in  the  preamble  of  the  treaty  :  "  The 
powers  by  which  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  set 
on  foot  believe  that  article,  viz.  e  the  cession  of 
Sicily  to  the  house  of  Savoy, '  which  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  treaty,  may  justly  be  altered,  even 
without  the  consent  of  the  parties  concerned,  as 
it  tends  to  the  perfection  of  the  treaty."  The 
pretensions  of  Spain  were  altogether  disregarded  ; 
only  it  was  stipulated  that  the  succession  to  the 
duchies  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Placentia, 
claimed  by  the  queen  of  Spain  as  heiress  of  the 
houses  of  Medici  and  Farnese,  should  devolve 
upon  her  eldest  son,  in  case  of  a  failure  of  male 
issue  :  and  three  months  only  were  allowed  to  the 
parties  interested  in  these  cessions  to  declare  their 
acceptance  or  rejection. 

But  though  the  regent  of  France,  from  his 
eager  desire  to  secure  the  friendship  of  England, 
and  from  personal  animosity  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
entered  entirely  into  the  views  of  the  English 
monarch  upon  this  occasion,  he  retained  at  the 
bottom  all  the  Bourbon  prejudices  against  the 
house  of  Austria.  The  principle  obstacle  to  the 
alliance  concluded  A.  D.  1716-17  between  Great 
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Britain  and  France,  was  the  unwillingness  of  the  BOOK 
regent  to  assent  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Swedes, 
the  ancient  enemies  of  the  imperial  house  from 
Germany.     And  he  at  no  period  discovered  any 
further  indifference   respecting  the  political  in- 
terests of  the  country  which  he  governed,  than  a 
regard  to  his  own  interest  and  the  great  objects 
of  his  personal  ambition,  the  ruling  passion  of  his 
mind,  rendered  absolutely  requisite*. 

Spain,   as  may  be    imagined,    was  little  dis- 

*  After  several  years  had  intervened  from  the  date  of  the 
alliance  concluded  at  the  Hague  in  January  1717,  the  am- 
bassador, lord  Stair,  in  a  dispatch  to  his  own  court,  says  s 
"  I  have  all  along  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  regent,  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  it  can  be  ol: 
no  great  use  to  France  that  that  crown  should  preserve  a 
foot  in  the  empire;  and  that  the  true  and  solid  balance 
against  the  emperor,  and  for  preserving  the  liberty  of  Ger- 
many, must  be  by  making  a  close  conjunction  among  thes 
princes  of  the  North  of  Germany.  This  thought,  in  generaB 
pleases  the  regent  very  well ;  but  he  does  by  no  means  lika 
the  particular  part  of  it,  to  deprive  the  crown  of  Sweden  o£ 
their  dominions  in  Germany." — HARDWICKE  Papers. 

When  affairs  after  this  took  a  different  turn,  when  jea- 
lousies and  dissensions  arose  between  the  emperor  and  the? 
king  of  England,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  England 
might  be  effectually  detached  from  the  Austrian  interest,  the 
regent-court  of  Versailles  entered  with  eagerness  into  tlve 
projects  of  Hanoverian  aggrandisement,  even  at  the  expense 
of  Sweden — sensible  that  this  sacrifice  was  trivial  in  com- 
parison of  the  advantage  gained  by  France  in  depriving 
Austria  of  the  friendship  and  political  support  of  Great 
Britain. 
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BOOK  posed  to  acquiesce  in  this  settlement.  In  the 
^L^  month  of  April  preceding,  we  find  cardinal  Albe- 
1718.  roni,  in  a  letter  to  lord  Melcombe,  envoy  at  Ma- 
drid, thus  expressing  himself :  "  II  n'y  a  une  seule 
gazette  qui  me  dise  que  votre  ministere  n'est  plus 
Anglois  mais  Allemand  j  et  qu'il  *est  vendus 
lachement  a  la  cour  de  Vienne,  et  que  par  les 
brigues  inconnus  dans  votre  pays  on  tache  de  faire 
dormer  dans  le  panneau  la  nation  aussi."  The 
propositions  of  general  Stanhope,  the  English 
secretary  of  state,  who  was  himself  invested  with  .; 
the  character  of  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the 
court  of  Madrid  on  this  occasion,  were  refused 
with  disdain.  A  still  more  formidable  armament 
than  that  which  had  last  year  effected  the  con- 
quest of  Sardinia  was  now  fitted  out  by  the  in- 
defatigable exertions  of  the  cardinal,  destined 
for  the  invasion  of  Sicily ;  his  Sicilian  majesty 
having  concerted  his  own  measures  with  the  court 
of  Vienna,  and  wisely  resolving  to  submit  to 
terms  which  he  would  in  vain  attempt  to  resist. 

The  Spaniards  having  landed  their  forces,  con- 
sisting of  30,000  men,  flattered  themselves  with 
the  speedy  reduction  of  this  rich  and  beautiful 
island.  But  the  king  of  England  relyingwith  a 
too  well-founded  assurance  on  the  obsequious  ac- 
quiescence of  his  parliament,  though  England 
had  no  imaginable  motive  to  interfere  in  these 
distant  scenes  of  contention,  caused  a  formidable 
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fleet  to  sail  for  the  Mediterranean,  under  the  B  o  o  K 
command  of  sir  George  Byng,  with  peremptory 
orders  to  attack  the  Spanish  fleet  if  engaged  in 
any  hostile  enterprise  against  Naples  or  Sicily. 
The  British  admiral,  on  his  arrival  off  Cadiz, 
transmitted ,by  his  secretary  a  copy  of  his  instruc- 
tions to  the  cardinal,  who  perused  them  with 
great  emotion ;  and  throwing  the  paper  passio- 
nately on  the  ground,  in  the  spirit  of  rashness  and 
folly,  returned  for  answer,  "  that  the  chevalier 
*  Byng  might  execute  the  orders  he  had  received 
from  the  king  his  master.*"  The  admiral,  pro- 

*  The  instructions  of  the  admiral  were  as  follow : — 
"  You  are  to  make  instances  with  both  parties  to  cease  from 
using  any  further  acts  of  hostility;  but  in  case  the  Spaniards 
do  still  insist,  with  their  ships  of  war  and  forces,  to  attack  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  or  other  the  territories  of  the  emperor  in 
Italy,  or  to  land  in  any  part  of  Italy,  which  can  only  be  with 
a  design  to  invade  the  emperor's  dominions,  against  whom 
only  they  have  declared  war  by  invading  Sardinia ;  or  if  they 
should  endeavour  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  king- 
dom of  Sicily,  which  must  be  with  a  design  to  invade  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  such  case  you  are  with  all  your 
power  to  hinder  and  obstruct  the  same.  If  it  should  so 
happen  that,  at  your  arrival  with  our  fleet  under  your  com- 
mand in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Spaniards  should  already 
have  landed  any  troops  in  Italy  in  order  to  invade  the 
emperor's  territories,  you  shall  endeavour  amicably  to  dis- 
suade them  from  persevering  in  such  an  attempt ;  and  offer 
them  your  assistance  to  help  them  to  withdraw  their  troops, 
ana  put  an  end  to  all  further  acts  of  hostility.  But  in  case 
these  your  friendly  endeavours  should  prove  ineffectual, 
you  shall,  by  keeping  company  with,  or  intercepting  their 
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BOOK  ceeding  therefore  on  his  voyage,  cast  anchor  with 
»^v^  his  whole  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  where  the 
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magnificence  of  the  spectacle  drew  immense 
multitudes  of  people  to  the  surrounding  shores, 
which  resounded  with  loud  acclamations. 

On  receiving  intelligence  from  count  Daun, 
the  viceroy,  that  Messina,  the  capital  of  Sicily, 
was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  he  again 
weighed  anchor,  and  on  the  gth  of  August,  1718, 
came  in  sight  of  the  Faro  of  Messina  ;  and  dis- 
patched his  own  captain  with  a  message  to  the 
marquis  de  Lede,  commander  of  the  Spanish 
forces,  proposing  a  cessasion  of  arms  in  Sicily  for 
two  months,  that  the  powers  of  Europe  might 
have  opportunity  to  concert  measures  for  re- 
storing a  lasting  peace;  declaring  at  the  same 
time,  that,  should  this  proposal  be  rejected,  he 
should,  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  use  all  his 
force  to  prevent  further  attempts  to  disturb  the 
dominions  the  king  his  master  had  engaged  to 
defend.  The  Spanish  general  answered,  "  that 
he  had  no  power  to  treat  of  an  armistice,  but 
should  obey  his  orders,  which  were  to  reduce 
Sicily  to  the  dominion  of  his  master  the  king  of 
Spain."  On  the  1 1th  of  August  the  Spanish  fleet, 
consisting  of  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  was 

ships  or  convoys,  or,  if  it  be  necessary,  by  openly  opposing 
them,  defend  the  emperor's  territories  from  any  further 
attempt." 
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descried  off  the  coast  of  Calabria,  lying  to  in  the  BOOK 
order  of  battle  :  and  though,  on  the  approach  of 
the  British  squadron,  they  bore  away,  apparently 
with  the  view  of  maintaining  a  running  fight,  the 
superior  manoeuvres  of  the  English  commander 
soon  brought  on  a  close  action,  which,  before 
sun-set,  terminated  in  the  almost  total  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  fleet — Don  Castanita,  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  and  three  other  admirals,  being 
captured.  Captain  Walton  being  detached  by 
sir  George  Byng  with  five  ships  of  the  line  in 
pursuit  of  a  division  of  the  Spaniards  much  supe- 
rior in  force,  acquainted  the  English  admiral  witlv 
the  event  of  his  undertaking  in  the  following 
memorable  letter  :  "  Sir,  we  have  destroyed  all 
the  Spanish  ships  and  vessels  which  were  upon 
the  coast,  the  number  as  per  margin."  Upon 
inspecting  the  margin  of  this  laconic  epistle,  no 
less  than  thirteen  shipsof  war  of  different  descrip- 
tions were  found  comprised  in  it.  It  is  said  that 
rear-admiral  Cammock,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who 
commanded  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Spanish 
fleet,  proposed  to  the  commander  in  chief  to 
remain  in  the  road  of  Paradise,  where  the  coast  is 
bold,  and  the  anchorage  good,  with  their  broad- 
sides to  the  sea  in  order  of  battle,  a  position  in 
which  the  British  fleet  might  have  been  greatly 
annoyed  from  the  batteries  erected  on  shore,  and 
the  various  and  rapid  currents  would  have  pre- 
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BOOK  vented  a  close   and  regular  approach.     But  the 
v^v-L^  evil  genius  of  Spain  predominated,  and  this  pro- 
17 1S-    posal  was  rejected. 

In  reward  of  this  great  victory  sir  George 
Byng  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage, 
by  the  style  and  title  of  Viscount  Torrington,  and 
received  other  distinguished  marks  of  the  royal 
favour.  But  the  court  of  Madrid  exclaimed  in 
the  most  bitter  and  passionate  language  against 
the  conduct  of  England,  as  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nations,  and  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  most 
solemn  engagements  ;  and  orders  were  issued  at 
all  the  ports  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  for  making 
reprisals  upon  the  English — a  blow  most  severely 
felt  by  the  mercantile  part  of  the  community ; 
which,  since  the  grant  of  the  Assiento,  had  car- 
ried on  a  most  lucrative  commerce  with  the  Spa- 
nish colonies  in  America.  In  consequence  of 
this  hostile  procedure,  war  was  formally  declared 
by  England  against  Spain,  which  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  like  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
regent  of  France.  To  this  decisive  measure  the 
duke  of  Orleans  was  incited,  not  merely  by  a 
desire  to  maintain  inviolate  his  engagements 
with  England,  but  by  a  recent  provocation  on 
the  part  of  Spain  of  the  most  serious  nature. 

Whatever  efforts  the  court  of  Madrid,  under 
the  direction  of  so, ardent  and  enterprising  a 
genius  as-  Alberonir  was  capable  of  making,  it 


could  scarcely  be  imagined  possible  that  she  BOOK 
could  ultimately  succeed  in  her  designs  against  v^^-^i 
so  formidable  a  confederacy.  The  cardinal  1718« 
therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  all  the  arts 
of  political  intrigue,  in  order  to  compensate  his 
deficiency  of  force.  France  abounded  with  mal- 
contents, and  the  regent  had  many  enemies, 
who  either  wished  his  removal,  or  were  interested 
in  the  execution  of  the  late  king's  will — assign- 
ing the  regency  to  his  legitimated  son,  by  the 
celebrated  madame  de  Montespan,  the  due  de 
Maine.  These  malcontents  were  favourably 
heard  at  the  court  of  Madrid  ;  and  the  prince  de 
Cellamare,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris,  was 
ordered  to  treat  with  them.  A  plot  was  soon 
formed,  and  a  great  number  of  persons  of  rank 
and  distinction  were  involved  in  the  conspiracy. 
The  project  was,  to  seize  the  regent,  when 
engaged  in  one  of  those  parties  of  pleasure  which 
were  frequent  with  him  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 
The  king's  person  was  at  the  same  time  to  be 
secured,  and  orders  were  to  be  issued  to  the 
governors  of  the  different  provinces  and  towns  to 
assemble  the  parliaments  for  settling  the  govern- 
ment, whilst  the  states  of  the  kingdom  should 
meet  and  make  a  final  determination  of  matters. 
The  mines  were  charged,  and  ready  to  spring, 
when  the  regent  received  from  the  king  of  Eng  - 
land  an  intimation  that  some  attempt  was  cou- 

VOL.  III.  I 
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BOOK  triving  against  his  person  and  government.  This 
i^v^j  notice,  though  general  only,  was  of  great  use  in 
I71S-  exciting  the  vigilance  of  the  regent  and  his  mini- 
sters, who  from  that  time  kept  a  very  strict  watch 
over  all  suspected  persons,  particularly  the  duke 
and  duchess  of  Maine,  and  the  prince  de  Cella- 
mare.  At  length  the  whole  affair  was  discovered 
by  the  following  accident.  The  ambassador  of 
Spain,  for  the  greater  safety,  had  entrusted  his 
dispatches,  containing  intelligence  of  the  most 
secret  and  important  nature,  to  the  abbe  de 
Portocarrero,.  and  a  son  of  the  marquis  de 
Monteleone.  These  emissaries  set  out  from 
Paris  in  a  chaise,  and  had  not  proceeded  two 
leagues  before  the  carriage  broke  down.  On  this 
occasion  the  abbe  shewed  much  more  concern 
for  his  portmanteau  than  for  himself,  and  he  had 
the  indiscretion  to  protest  that  he  would  not  have 
lost  it  for  an  hundred  thousand  pistoles.  The 
driver  of  the  voiture,  astonished  at  this  declara- 
tion, gave  notice,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  to  the 
police  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  The 
Spaniards  being  pursued,  were  overtaken  and 
jseized  at  Poitiers.  The  whole  conspiracy  being 
thus  detected,  the  prince  de  Cellamare  was  ar- 
rested, and  his  papers  secured.  Soon  after  he 
was  conducted  under  a  guard  to  the  frontier. 
The  marquis  de  Pompadour,  and  several  other 
persons  of  note,  were  committed  to  different 
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prisons.    The  due  de  Maine  was  sent  to  Dour-  BOOK 

VII. 

lens,  the  duchess  to  Dijon,  and  the  cardinal  de 
Polignac  was  ordered  to  his  abbey  of  Auchin, 
where  he  remained  under  confinement. 

The  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the 
regent  was  accompanied  by  a  manifesto,  stating 
the  causes  of  the  rupture,  and  concluding  with 
the  following  paragraph.  "  We  now  see  with 
horror  what  it  was  which  made  the  minister  of 
Spain  inaccessible  to  all  projects  of  peace.  He 
would  thereby  have  seen  all  the  odious  plots 
which  he  formed  against  us  prove  abortive.  He 
would  have  lost  all  hopes  of  laying  this  kingdom 
desolate,  of  raising  up  France  against  France,  of 
having  the  management  of  rebels  among  all  the 
orders  of  the  state,  of  kindling  a  civil  war  in  the 
bosom  of  our  provinces,  and,  in  fine,  of  becoming 
to  us  the  scourge  of  Heaven,  by  putting  in  exe- 
cution those  seditious  projects,  and  springing 
that  mine  which  was  to  serve  as  a  prelude  to  the 
conflagration.  What  a  recompense  is  this  to 
France  for  the  treasures  and  blood  of  which  she 
has  been  so  profuse  for  the  sake  of  Spain.'' 

The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  again  meeting 
in  the  month  of  November  (1718),  the  king  in  his 
speech  declared,  "  that  the  court  of  Spain  had 
rejected  all  his  amicable  proposals,  and  had  broke 
through  their  most  solemn  engagements  for  the 
security  of  the  British  commerce.  To  vindicate 

1  2 
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BOOK  therefore  the  faith  of  his  former  treaties,  as  well 
v^  ^  as  to  maintain  those  he  had  lately  made,  and  to 
17 1  s.  protect  and  defend  the  trade  of  his  subjects,  which 
had  been  violently  and  unjustly  oppressed,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  his  naval  forces  to  check  their 
progress.  That,  notwithstanding  the  success  of 
his  arms,  that  court  had  lately  given  orders  at  all 
the  ports  of  Spain  and  the  West  Indies,  to  fit  out 
privateers  against  the  English.  He  said  he  was 
persuaded  a  British  parliament  would  enable  him 
to  resent  such  treatment ;  and  he  assured  them 
his  good  brother  the  regent  of  France  was  ready 
to  concur  with  him  in  the  most  vigorous  mea- 
sure's." 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that,  during  the  late 
recess  of  parliament,  several  alterations  had  taken 
place  in  the  principal  offices  of  government.  The 
highest  ambition  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland  was  at 
length  gratified,  by  his  promotion  to  the  head  of 
the  treasury,  in  the  room  of  general  Stanhope, 
who  joyfully  resumed  his  former  post  of  secretary 
of  state — being  now,  moreover,  created  a  peer  of 
the  realm,  under  the  title  of  earl  Stanhope.  Mr. 
Addison,  who  was  found  essentially  deficient  in 
the  requisite  qualifications  for  his  situation,  re- 
signed at  the  same  time,  under  colour  of  ill 
health  and  the  fatigues  of  office,  to  Mr.  Craggs. 
And  Mr.  Aislabie  was  appointed  to  the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  exchequer — the  affairs  of  govern- 
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ment  in  the  house  of  commons  being  now  chiefly  BOOK 

VII. 

conducted  by  these  able  though  subordinate  v-*-v-^ 
ministers.  Lastly,  the  great  seal  of  England,  1718> 
recently  relinquished  by  lord  Cowper,  was  trans- 
ferred to  lord  chief  justice  Parker,  created  earl  of 
Macclesfield.  An  address  of  thanks  and  congra- 
tulation, in  reply  to  the  speech  delivered  from 
the  throne,  being  proposed,  it  was  forcibly  urged, 
that  such  address  might  be  attended  with  the  most 
serious  consequences,  as  stamping  with  the  appro- 
bation of  parliament  measures  which,  upon  exa^ 
mination,  might  appear  equally  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nations  and  the  interests  of  Great  Britain. 
And  it  was  moved  in  the  house  of  peers,  by  lord 
Strafford,  that  the  instructions  of  admiral  Byng 
might  be  laid  before  the  house.  Earl  Stanhope 
replied,  "  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  submit  the 
admiral's  instructions  to  public  discussion,  as  the 
treaties,  of  which  the  late  sea-fight  was  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  had  already  received  the  appro- 
bation of  parliament.  He  accused  the  court  of 
Spain  of  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and 
of  public  faith,  in  attacking  the  emperor  while  he 
was  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  common  ene- 
mies of  Christendom.  He  added  likewise,  that 
it  was  high  time  to  check  the  growth  of  the  naval 
power  of  Spain,  in  order  effectually  to  protect 
the  British  commerce,  which  had  been  violently 
oppressed  by  the  Spaniards."  His  lordship  said, 
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BOOK  fl  that  in  this  whole  affair  his  majesty  had  acted 
^-y>^  by  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  of  which  lie  was 
171 8.  one  ;  that  he  thought  it  an  honor  to  have  been 
one  of  the  advisers  of  the  late  measures,  and  was 
ready  to  answer  for  them  with  his  head."  In  the 
lower  house  Mr.  Walpole  declaimed  with  much 
vehemence  and  energy  against  the  measures  in 
question  ;  and  affirmed,  that  to  sanction  them 
by  the  proposed  address,  would  answer  no  other 
purpose  than  to  screen  from  punishment  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  crown  who  had  dared  to  plunge  the 
nation  into  a  war  with  Spain,  of  which  they  nOw 
wished  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  responsi- 
bility. He  declared,  that,  instead  of  the  entire 
satisfaction  which  they  were  called  upon  to  ex- 
press, he  would  substitute  an  entire  dissatisfac- 
tion— the  conduct  of  the  ministry  being  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  nations,  and  a  breach  of  solemn 
treaties. 

The  address,  however,  was  at  length  carried  in 
both  houses,  though  not  without  considerable  dif- 
ficulty— the  numbers  in  the  upper  house  being 
83  votes  against  50,  and  in  the  lower  2 10  against 
155  voices.  On  a  subsequent  message  from  the 
king,  December  17,  1718,  that  he  had  found  it 
necessary  actually  to  declare  war  against  Spain, 
the  debate  was  renewed  with  fresh  vigor.  Mr. 
Shippen  with  unbroken  spirit  observed,  "  that 
there  existed  no  necessity  for  involving  this  na- 
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tion  in  a  war  on  account  of  any  mercantile  griev-  BOOK 
ances,  as  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  they  ^^ 
might  be  amicably  redressed  ;  and  added,  that  nis. 
the  war  seemed  to  be  calculated  for  another  ME- 
RIDIAN." The  expression,  though  amounting 
to  a  sort  of  defiance,  passed  unnoticed  ;  and  Mr. 
Methuen,  who  had  formerly  been  ambassador  at 
Lisbon,  accounted  and  apologised  for  the  dilatb- 
riness  of  the  court  of  Spain,  in  respect  to  the  mer- 
cantile grievances  complained  of,  from  the  multi- 
plicity and  diversity  of  regulations  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  several  provinces  and  ports  of  that 
kingdom.  An  expression  occurring  in  one  of  the 
numerous  papers  upon  this  occasion  submitted 
to  the  inspection  of  parliament,  was  animadverted 
upon  as  very  extraordinary — it  being  therein  inti- 
mated in  plain  terms,  that  the  king  of  England, 
from  motives  of  disinterested  generosity,  was  wil- 
ling to  purchase  peace  for  Europe  at  the  expense 
and  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  possession  ap- 
pertaining to  the  British  crown.  This  was  said 
to  be  a  very  uncommon  stretch  of  condescension. 
The  king  of  Spain  was  to  be  tempted  by  an  offer 
from  England — which  offer  was  suspected  to  be 
the  cession  of  Gibraltar  or  Minorca — to  accede  to 
the  terms  of  the  quadruple  alliance,  by  which  no- 
thing was  gained  by  England  ;  and  the  great  ob- 
ject of  which  was  plainly  the  security  of  the 
king's  German  acquisitions,  and  the  aggrandise- 
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COOK  ment  of  Hanover.     The   expression  referred  to 
wv-w  had  been  used  by  Mr.  secretary  Craggs  in  his 
!7is.    reply  to  a  memorial  of  M.  de  Monteleone,  pre- 
sented subsequent  to  the  naval  engagement  off 
Messina.     "  I  beg  of  your  excellency,"  *says  the 
English  minister,  "  to  reflect,  that  the  king  has 
demanded  no  new  advantage ;  that  he  does  not 
seek  to  aggrandise  himself  by  any  new  acquisi- 
tion ;    but  is  rather  inclined  to  sacrifice  some- 
-thing  of  his  own  to  procure  that  general  quiet 
and  tranquillity  which  he  only  desires  to  enjoy 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  his  neighbours.     And 
I  have  his  majesty's   orders  to  declare  to  your 
excellency,    that  he  wishes,    not  only  for  peace, 
but  even  for   the  strictest  friendship,    with  his 
catholic    majesty ;    that    he   earnestly  demands 
them  both,  and  that  on  his  part  he  offers  them  to 
him." 

The  supplies  necessary  for  the  national  defence 
in  this  exigency  were  however  voted  with  zeal 
and  unanimity.  But  it  was  remarked  that  the 
declaration  of  war  was  not  attended  with  those 
acclamations  which  had  distinguished  the  com- 
mencement of  the  two  former  wars  against 
France.  The  best  and  firmest  friends  of  the 
government  hesitated  to  approve  those  mea 
sures  of  violence  which,  by  Mr.  Walpole  and  the 
members  of  the  secession  in  general,  were 
deemed  not  merely  injurious  to  the  nation,  but 
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eventually  hazardous  to  the  safety  of  those  mi-  BOOK 
nisters  who  should  venture  publicly  to  justify  ^^^ 
or  support  them;    for  it   did  not   at   this  time    171S- 
clearly  appear    how    far    the    complaisance  of 
parliament  would  in  time  extend  ;    nor   was  it 
previously  very  credible  that  the  interests  of  three 
powerful  kingdoms  should  be  made  entirely  sub- 
servient,  by  men  chosen  to  guard  and  protect   . 
them,  to  the  aspiring  views  of  a  German  elec- 
torate.-    But  experience  and  observation  taught 
these  timid  and  scrupulous  statesmen  very  diffe- 
rent and  much  juster  notions  of  things. 

The  attention  of  the  public  had  recently  been 
excited  in  a  most  uncommon  degree  by  a  sermon 
preached  before  the  king  at  the  Chapel  Royal, 
by  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadley,  lord  bishop  of  Ban- 
gor,  "  On  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  CHRIST." 
As  the  foundation  of  this  memorable  discourse, 
the  bishop  selected  the  famous  declaration  of 
Christ  to  Pilate,  the  Roman  procurator — "  M* 

KINGDOM  IS  NOT  OP  THIS  WORLD."        And    the 

difect  and  undisguised  object  of  it  was,  to  prove 
te  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  sanc- 
tions by  which  it  is  supported,  were  of  a  na- 
ture wholly  intellectual  and  spiritual — that  the 
CHURCH,  taking  the  term  in  its  utmost  latitude 
of  signification,  did  not,  and  could  not,  possess 
the  slightest  degree  of  AUTHORITY  under  any 
commission,  or  pretended  commission,  derived 
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BOOK  from  him  :  that  the  church  of  England,  and  all 
other  national  churches,  were  merely  civil  or  hu- 
.  man  institutions,  established  for  the  purposes  of 
diffusing  and  perpetuating  the  knowledge  and 
belief  of  Christianity;  which  contained  a  system 
of  truths,  not  in  their  nature  differing  from  other 
truths,  excepting  by  their  superior  weight  and 
importance  ;  and  which  were  to  be  inculcated  in 
a  manner  analogous  to  other  truths,  demanding 
only,  from  their  more  interesting  import,  propor- 
tionably  higher  degrees  of  care,  attention,  and 
assiduity,  in  the  promulgation  of  them."  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  imagined,  in  these  times,  with 
what  degree  of  furious  and  malignant  rancor 
these  plain,  simple,  and  rational  principles  were 
attacked  by  the  zealots  and  champions  of  the 
church.  On  the  meeting  of  the  convocation,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  examine  this  famous 
publication  ;  and  a  representation  was  quickly 
drawn  op,  in  which  a  most  heavy  censure  was 
passed  upon  it,  as  tending  to  subvert  all  govern- 
ment and  discipline  in  the  church  of  Christ,  to 
reduce  his  kingdom  to  a  state  of  anarchy  and 
confusion,  to  impugn  and  impeach  the  royal 
supremacy  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  and  the  au- 
thority or  the  legislature  to  enforce  obedience 
in  matters  of  religion  by  civil  sanctions.  A 
sudden  stop,  however,  was  put  to  these  disgraceful 
proceedings,  by  a  royal  prorogation  ;  and  from 
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this  period  the  convocation  has  never  been  con-  BOOK 

VTT 

vened  but  as*  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  for  the  ^^-^ 
purpose  of  being  again  prorogued.  The  contro-  1718' 
versy  which  thus  commenced  was  carried  on  for 
several  years  with  great  ability  and  animation 
on  the  part  of  the  bishop,  aided  by  various  ex- 
cellent pens,  though  opposed  by  men  whose 
learning  and  talents  gave  an  artificial  lustre  to 
bigotry  and  absurdity.  No  controversy  how- 
ever, upon  the  whole,  ever  more  fully  and  com- 
pletely answered  the  purpose  intended  by  it. 
The  obscurity  in  which  this  subject  had  been 
long  involved  was  dissipated.  The  public  mind 
was  enlightened  and  convinced.  CHUKCH  AU- 
THORITY, the  chirnaera  vomiting  flames,  was  de- 
stroyed ;  and  the  name  of  HOADLEY  will  be 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  with 
increase  of  honor,  of  esteem,  and  grateful  venera- 
tion. It  would  be  injustice  also  to  deny  to  the 
king  himself  his  share  of  praise,  for  counte- 
nancing and  supporting  opinions  so  opposite 
to  those  which  have  usually  constituted  a  part  of 
the  policy  of  princes,  and  which  reflect  equal 
credit  upon  his  understanding  and  integrity. 

As  a  far  more  important  proof,  however,  of 
the  liberal  and  benignant  disposition  of  this  mo- 
narch, earl  Stanhope,  his  favorite  and  confidential 
minister,  presented  to  the  house  of  lords,  De- 
cember 1718,  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  occa- 
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BOOK  sional  conformity  and  schism  acts,  passed  under 

v^Y"^  the  late  administration  ;  and  likewise  such  clauses 

1718.    of  the  test  and  corporation  acts   as  operated  to 

Ineffectual  .  .  *  , 

Attempt  to  the  exclusion  of  protestant  dissenters  from  civil 
Test  and  offices.  The  latter  part  of  the  bill  had  an  unex- 
pected  and  formidable  obstacle  to  encounter,  in 
the  opposition  of  the  lord  Cowper,  who  joined 
the  tory  lords  in  sounding  the  alarm  of  DANGER 
to  tJie  CHURCH,  should  the  dissenters  be  admitted 
to  the  common  rights,  and  privileges  of  citizens  in 
the  state.  Dr.  Wake,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
a  prelate  eminent  for  learning  and  general  respec- 
tability of  character,  but  who,  since  his  elevation 
to  the  primacy,  seemed  to  have  lost  sight  in  a  great 
measure  of  those  principles  to  which  he  owed  his 
advancement,  employed  upon  this  occasion  some 
arguments  against  the  dissenters  which  were  con- 
sidered by  his  former  friends  as  not  a  little  ex- 
traordinary. He  affirmed,  "  that  the  acts  this 
bill  proposed  to  repeal  were  the  main  bulwarks  of 
the  English  church  ;  and  though  he  had  all  ima- 
ginable tenderness  J or  well-meaning  and  conscien- 
tious dissenters,  he  was  compelled  to  say,  that 
many  of  that  persuasion  had  made  a  wrong  use 
of  the  favor  and  indulgence  shewn  them  at  the 
revolution  ;  it  was  therefore  deemed  necessary  for 
the  legislature  to  interpose,  in  order  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  scandalous  practice  of  occasional  con- 
formity. As  to  the  act  against  schism — the 
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protest  of  the  lords  against  which,  reprobating,  In  BOOK 

the  most  indignant  terms,  that  detestable  statute, 

he  had  himself  signed — his  grace  added,  that  the    nis. 

repeal  of  it  was  SUPERFLUOUS,   as  no  advantage 

had  been  taken  of  the  act  to  the  prejudice  of  the, 

dissenters." 

In  opposition  to  these  novel  sentiments  of  his 
grace,  the  bishop  of  Bangor  demonstrated  "  that 
the  acts  styled  by  the  archbishop  the  bulwarks  of 
the  church,  under  whatever  falsecolours  they  might 
be  disguised,  were  acts  of  real  persecution  :  that, 
if  the  mere  pretext  of  self-preservation,  or  self- 
defence,  was  once  admitted  as  a  sufficient  ground 
for  passing  laws  of  this  nature,  all  the  heathen 
persecutions  against  Christians,  and  all  the  popish 
persecutions  against  protestants,  would  be  justi- 
fied :  that  the  church  of  England  as  by  law  esta- 
blished stood  not,  and  he  trusted  would  never 
stand,  in  need  of  such  miserable  supports  :  that 
toleration  was  not  a  favor  or  indulgence,  but  a 
natural  right ;  and  that  the  safety  of  the  church 
was  secured  by  no  means  so  effectually,  as  by  a 
regard  to  the  just  and  equitable  claims  of  their 
fellow-christians  and  fellow-citizens."  He  added, 
<(  that  the  ardent  and  intemperate  zeal  which 
many  displayed  for  the  interests  of  the  church 
was,  he  feared,  principally  incited  by  a  regard  to 
their  own  interests,  and  by  a  secret  and  fond  at- 
tachment to  the  power,  the  honors,  and  the 
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BOOK  emoluments  which  appertain  to  it.     The  desire 

vJZ-L»  of  power  and  riches,  was,  he  owned,  natural  to 

1718.    allj  but  reason  and  religion  ought  to  restrain  men 

from  indulging  in  it,  to  the  injury  or  prejudice  of 

others ;  or  in  any  manner  inconsistent  with  the 

general  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind." 

These  sentiments  of  the  bishop  of  Bangor  were 
strongly  enforced  hy  Dr.  Kennet  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, who  declared  his  opinion,  that  the  re-- 
peal of  the  acts  in  question  would  not  be  detri- 
mental to  the  church,  but  would  redound  to  her 
advantage  and  security.  He  affirmed  that  the 
evidence  of  history  proved  the  church  to  be  most 
safe  and  flourishing  when  the  clergy  did  nc-t  affect, 
more  power  than  appertains  to  their  share,  and 
were  tender  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their 
fellow-subjects  :  but  that  arbitrary  measures  and 
persecutions  first  brought,  as  the  experience  of  the 
last  century  sufficiently  evinced,  scandal  and  con- 
tempt upon  the  clergy,  and,  at  last,  ruin  both 
upon  church  and  state.  "  The  CHURCH,"  said 
this  prelate,  "  is,  I  admit,  a  term  of  sacred  and 
venerable  import,  and  therefore  it  is  that  in  the 
mouths  of  bigots,  or  of  malicious  and  designing 
men,  it  has  produced  such  fatal  effects.  *  The 
TEMPLE  of  the  Lord — the  TEMPLE  of  the  Lord 
are  we,'  was  of  old  the  boast  of  the  seditious  and 
abandoned  among  'the  Jews,  and  was  used  as  a 
colour  and  incentive  to  every  evil  purpose."  The 
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bishop  said, "  that  the  dissenters,  though  the  most  BOOK 
zealous  promoters  of  the  revolution,  had  hitherto 
been  no  gainers  by  it ;  for  it  was  well  known 
that  they  enjoyed  the  full  benefits  of  toleration 
under  king  James."  And  he  stated,  as  a  gross  po- 
litical absurdity,  that  they  were  incapacitated  by 
the  test  from  serving  that  government  of  which 
they  were  allowed  to  be  the  firmest  friends; — and- 
alluding  to  what  had  passed  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  he  declared,  that  he  hoped  it  would  not 
be  thought  sufficient,  in  opposition  to  the  plain- 
est dictates  of  justice  and  equity,  which  called 
aloud  for  the  repeal  of  these  acts,  to  say,  "  that 
the  example  of  SWEDEN  was  otherwise." 

In  this  memorable  debate,  no  one  distin- 
guished himself  more  than  lord  Lansdowne,  who 
had  imbibed  in  all  their  virulence  the  ancient 
principles  of  toryism  ;  who  had  been  a  steady 
and  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Hanoverian  suc- 
cession ;  and  who  was  happy  to  embrace  this 
occasion  of  pronouncing  an  invective  against  the 
dissenters,  replete  with  malignant  and  sarcastic 
wit,  and  breathing  a  spirit  which,  unrestrained  by 
external  causes,  would  doubtless  have  displayed 
itself  in  all  the  terrors  of  the  most  sanguinary 
persecution.  This  nobleman  declared,  tc  that 
he  always  understood  the  act  of  toleration  to  be 
meant  as  an  indulgence  for  tender  consciences, 
not  a  licence  for  hardened  ones — and  that  the 
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BOOK  act  to  prevent    occasional   conformity  was    de- 
signed  only   to  correct    a    particular  crime    of 


n  J  s.  particular  men,  in  which  none  were  included  but 
those  followers  of  Judas  who  came  to  the  Lord's 
supper  for  no  other  end  but  to  sell  and  betray 
him.  It  is  to  me"  (said  his  lordship)  "  a  matter  of 
astonishment,  to  hear  the  merit  of  dissenters  so 
highly  extolled  and  magnified  within  these  walls. 
Who  is  there  among  us  but  can  tell  of  some  an- 
cestor either  sequestered  or  murdered  by  them  ? 
Who  voted  the  lords  useless  ?  The  dissenters.  — 
Who  abolished  episcopacy  ?  The  dissenters.  — 
Who  destroyed  freedom  of  parliament  ?  The  dis- 
senters. —  Who  introduced  government  by  stand- 
ing armies  ?  The  dissenters.  —  Who  washed  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  their  martyred  sovereign  ? 
•  The  dissenters.  —  Have  they  repented  ?  No  — 
they  glory  in  their  wickedness  at  this  day.  That 
they  have  remained  not  only  quiet,  but  have  ap- 
peared zealous  in  the  support  of  the  present 
establishment,  is  no  wonder  :  for  who  but  them- 
selves, or  their  favorers,  have  been  thought  wor- 
thy of  countenance  ?  If  universal  discontent  per- 
vades at  this  time  all  ranks  of  people  throughout 
the  nation,  the  reason  is  plain,  flagrant,  and  noto- 
rious :  it  arises  from  the  insolence  and  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  dissenters,  from  their  open  in- 
sults of  the  clergy,  from  their  public  vindication 
of  the  murder  of  king  Charles  I,  and  their  vile. 
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reflexions  upon  the*  memory  of  queen  Anne,  ever  BOOK 
dear  to  the  people  of  England  ;    besides  other  ^^^^^ 
indecent  and  arrogant  provocations,  too  many  to    1"18- 
enumerate,   too  grievous  to  endure.     And  if  all 
this  is  done,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  with 
authority  and  reward,    is  there   not  more  than 
sufficient  reason  for  jealousy — a  jealousy  which 
this  new  attempt  to  break  down  all  the  fences 
and  boundaries  of  the  church  at  once  will  cer- 
tainly have  no  tendency  to  extinguish  ?     If,  in- 
deed," (concluded  his  lordship)  "  there  are  indivi- 
duals amongst  them    who    pretend   to  peculiar 
.merit,    let  them   stand  forth,    and  clearly  and 
explicitly  state  their  claims — for   God  forbid  but 
that  all  of  them  should  have  their  deserts  !" 

If  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  on  a  cool  and  im- 
partial review  of  facts,  we  are  compelled  severely 
to  censure  the  conduct  of  the  whigs,  now  exercising 
the  entire  powers  of  government,  as  exhibiting 
plain  indications  of  the  rage  and  hatred  cha- 
racteristic of  a  political  faction,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  conjecture,  from  this  and  similar  specimens  of 
tory  eloquence',  to  what  far  more  dangerous 
extremes  of  violence  the  opposite  faction,  if  tri- 
umphant, were  prepared  to  resort.  The  specula- 
tive principles  of  the  whigs  also  being  in  their  own 
nature  just,  beneficent,  and  generous,  the  spirit 
of  their  administration,  after  the  first  emotions  of 
rancor  and  revenge  were  gratified,  became  5n- 

VOL.   III.  K 
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BOOK  sensibly  mild,  easy,  and  equitable  :  whereas,  had 

v^^v^o  the  tories  gained  a   permanent  ascendency,  the 

1718.    certain  foundation   would  have  been  laid  of  an 

internal   and   everlasting   system   of  oppression, 

distraction,  and  calamity. 

After  a  long  debate,  the  house  agreed  to  leave 
out  the  clauses  respecting  the  corporation  and 
test  acts  ;  in  which  state  it  was  transmitted  to  an'd 
passed  by  the  commons  ;  and  in  the  royal  speech, 
at  the  close  of  the  session,  his  majesty  expressed 
the  highest  satisfaction  at  this  signal  instance  of 
legislative  vyisdom  and  moderation*.  No  sub- 

*  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  at  this  time  in  opposition,  with  a 
view  to  embarrass  the  measures  of  the  court,  spoke  and  voted 
against  this  repeal :  and  he  is  said  frequently  to  have  ex- 
pressed, in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  his  regret  at  having 
joined  in  the  clamors  of  the  high-church  party  on  this 
occasion. — Lord  Chesterfield,  then  a  very  young  man,  and  in 
the  service  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  at  this  period  coun- 
tenanced the  opposition,  voted  on  the  same  side  with  more 
sincerity:  "  I  thought  it"  (says  he)  "impossible  for  the  ho- 
nestest  man  in  the  world  to  be  saved  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
CHURCH,  not  considering  that  matters  of  opinion  do  not 
depend  upon  the  will — that  it  is  as  natural  and  allowable 
that  another  man  should  differ  in  opinion  from  me,  as  that 
I  should  differ  from  him ;  and  that  if  we  are  both  sincere, 
we' are  both  blameless,  and  should  consequently  have  mutual 
indulgence  for  each  other." — It  may  be  transiently  re- 
narked,  in  answer  to  the  virulent  accusations  of  lord  Lans- 
dovvne,  that  it  is  the  height  of  folly,  as  well  as  injustice,  10 
charge  the  acts  of  Cromwell's  usurpation  upon  the  dissenter* 
or  presbyterians  of  the  lart  century;  when  it  is  notorious 
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sequent  attempt  during  this  reign  was  made  BOOK 
in  parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  test ;  for  the  *^~^ 
king  declared  to  lord  Barrington,  who  was  at  this  1718- 

that  they  opposed  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and 
that  200  members  of  the  house  of  commons  of  that  denomi- 
nation were  secluded  by  military  violence  from  the  house 
before  the  ordinance  passed  for  the  trial  of  the  king.  Had  » 
the  condemnation  of  that  merciless  and  perfidious  tyrant — 
for  such,  notwithstanding  his  boasted  private  and  personal 
virtues,  he  undoubtedly  was — resulted  from  the  unbiassed 
will  of  the  nation,  future  ages  might  have  applauded  the  act; 
though,  as  perpetrated  by  a  desperate  and  lawless  faction,  in 
opposition  to  the  public  will,  it  is  indeed  the  subject  of  just 
abhorrence.  Let  the  guilt  of  the  individuals  concerned  in 
this  transaction,  however,  be  what  it  may,  why  are  we,  who 
have  only  an  historical  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  who  live 
in  another  age  of  the  world,  called  upon  to  express  our  peni- 
tence and  contrition  for  it  ?  Certainly  the  service  of  the  30th 
of  January  is  a  political  farce,  upon  which  the  wisdom  of 
government  ought  long  ago  to  have  dropped  the  curtain. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  charge  omitted  by  lord  Lansdowne,  but 
which  might  be  properly  urged  against  the  dissenters,  as  con- 
taining not  fictitious,  bill  real  culpability.  It  is,  that,  pos- 
sessing the  authority  and  confidence  of  the  nation  in  the  con- 
vention parliament  of  1660,  they  had  the  unpardonable 
weakness  to  restore  king  Charles  II.  to  the  crown,  without 
any  previous  limitations  or  conditions.  Let  the  idolizers  of 
kings,  who  have  hearts  to  feel,  if  not  understandings  to  be 
convinced,  view  the  interesting  and  affecting  portrait  now  in 
the  possession  of  lord  Elliot,  of  his  illustrious  ancestor  sir 
John  Elliot,  who,  with  many  other  distinguished  patriots, 
was,  for  his  noble  exertions  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  committed 
to  the  Tower,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  last  of  the  early  par- 
liaments of  Charles  I.  He  is  drawn  pale,  languishing,  and 
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BOOK  time  accounted  the  head  of  the  dissenters,  "  that 
v— >^w  he  was  assured  by  his  ministers  there  were  no 
1718-  hopes  of  carrying  this  point;  and  he  was  per- 
suaded the  dissenters  were  too  much  his  friends 
to  insist  upon  a  thing  which  might  be  infinitely 
prejudicial  to  him  without  doing  them  any  essen- 
tial good."  And  in  this  declaration  they  uni- 
versally and  cheerfully  acquiesced.  Such  was  the 
wise  and  liberal  policy  of  this  reign  with  respect 
to  the  dissenters,  and  such  the  grateful  returns 
made  by  them  to  the  court. 

Previous  to  the  recess  of  parliament  a  bill  was 
unexpectedly  brought  in,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  government,  for  limiting  the  peerage,  by  re- 
straining the  crown  from  enlarging  the  present 
number  of  peers  by  more  than  six  new  creations 
— the  king  by  message  declaring,  "  that  he  had 
so  much  at  heart  the  security  and  constitution  of 
parliaments  in  all  future  ages,  as  to  be  willing 
that  his  prerogative  should  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  so  great  and  necessary  a  work.'*  This  was 
generally  considered  as  a  measure  not  so  much 
of  '  policy  as  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 

emaciated ; — but,  disdaining  to    make  the   abject  submission 
required  of  him  by  the  tyrant,  he  expired  under  the  excessive 
rigors  of  his  confinement,     leaving  this  portrait   as  a  legacy 
and  memento  to  his  posterity  and  to  mankind ;   who,  in  the 
contemplation  of  such  enormities,  have  reason  to  rejoice 
"  When  Vengeance  in  the  lurid  air 
"  Lifts  her  red  arm  expos'd  and  bare." 
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eagerly  and  intemperately  desirous  to  excite  the  BOOK 
chagrin  and  diminish  the  political  importance  of  ^y^f^ 
the  prince  of  Wales ;  who  had  highly  offended  the  1719< 
court  by  the  support  he  had  for  some  time  past 
given  to  the  opposition.  The  court  influence, 
weakened  by  the  late  secession,  and  in  this  in- 
stance opposed  by  the  general  sense  of  the  na- 
tion, which  saw  its  tendency  to  elevate  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  by  the  esprit  du  corps  of  the  house 
of  commons,  was  at  this  juncture  deemed  not 
sufficiently  powerful  to  carry  this  favorite  pro- 
ject into  effect  :  and  the  bill  was  withdrawn  by 
lord  Stanhope,  in  order  to  its  revival  with  greater 
force  the  ensuing  session.  On  the  18th  of  April 
1719.  the  parliament  was  prorogued  ;  and  early 
in  May,  the  king,  accompanied  by  lord  Stanhope 
and  many  other  persons  of  distinction,  set  out  on 
his  second  journey  to  the  continent. 

The  parliament  of  Ireland  assembling  July  1, 
1719,  the  duke  of  Bolton,  lord  lieutenant  of  that 
kingdom,  in  his  speech,  strongly  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  guarding  the  designs  of  the  disaffected  ; 
and  declared,  "  that  it  would  be  very  pleasing  to 
his  majesty,  if  any  method  could  be  found,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  security  of  the  church,  to 
render  the  protestant  dissenters  more  useful  and 
capable  of  serving  his  majesty,  and  supporting 
the  protestant  interest  than  they  now  are, — they 
having  upon  all  occasions  given  sufficient  proofs 
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BOOK  of  their  being  well  affected  to  his  majesty's  person 
^[  and  government,  and  to  the  succession  of  the 
17 j 9.  crown  in  his  royal  house.  And  this  his  excel- 
lency declared  he  was  expressly  ordered  to  lay 
before  the  legislature,  as  a  thing  greatly  import- 
ing his  majesty's  service,  and  the  national  secu- 
rity." In  consequence  of  this  interposition  an 
act  passed  to  relieve  the  dissenters  from  certain 
penalties  inflicted  by  the  existing  laws  ;  but  the 
repeal  of  the  sacramental  test,  to  which  the  king 
plainly  extended  his  views,  could  not  be  obtained 
by  any  effort  of  regal  influence  from  the  equity  or 
complaisance  of  the  present  parliament. 

Wholly  actuated  by  the  blind  and  furious  spirit 
of  revenge,  cardinal  Alberoni  had  by  this  time 
formed  a  rash  and  romantic  project  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Pretender,  who  had  recently  quitted 
his  residence,  at  Urbino  in  Italy  ;  and  repairing 
to  Madrid,  was  received  there  with  all  the  honors 
due  to  a  king  of  Great  Britain.  And  a  new  arma- 
ment was  equipped  at  Cadiz,  on  board  of  which 
6000  regular  troops,  with  arms  for  a  much  larger 
number,  were  embarked,  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Ormond.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
they  reached  Cape  Finisterre,  but  they  were  dis- 
persed and  shattered  by  a  violent  tempest,  which 
totally  disabled  them '  from  prosecuting  their 
voyage.  Two  frigates  only,  with  the  earls  Mare- 
chal  and  Seaforth,  and  the  marquis  of  Tullibar- 
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dine,  with  300  Spanish  soldiers  on  board,  arrived,  BOOK 
April   1719,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Scotland,   .^^p^, 
where  they  were  joined  by  some  clans  of  high-    '719. 
landers.   But  on  the  approach  of  the  king's  forces, 
the  highlanders,  after  a  vain  though  vigorous  at- 
tempt to  defend  the  pass  of  Glenshicl,  dispersed, 
and  the  Spaniards  surrendered  themselves  priso- 
ners of  war. 

Meantime  the  efforts  of  the  English  arms 
abroad  were  attended  with  brilliant  success.  In 
consequence  chiefly  of  the  able  and  uninter- 
mitted  exertions  of  sir  George  Byng,  and  the 
powerful  assistance  which  the  imperialists  derived 
from  the  English  fleet,  the  Spaniards  were  re- 
duced to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  evacuating 
the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  For  though 
the  marquis  de  Lede,  notwithstanding  the  deci- 
sive victory  obtained  by  sir  George  Byng,  had 
compelled  the  city  of  Messina  to  surrender,  the 
Spanish  army  was  effectually  precluded  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  British  admiral  from  receiving 
any  reinforcements  or  supplies  by  sea.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  numerous  body  of  imperialists, 
commanded  by  the  count  de  Merci,  was  landed 
on  the  island  under  convoy  of  the  British  fleet ; 
by  the  vigorous  co-operation  of  which  the  city  of 
Messina  was  recovered.  On  the  approach  of 
spring,  A.  D.  1719,  Palermo  was  invested;  the 
count  de  Merci  inarching  across  the  mountains, 
while  the  British  fleet  coasted  along  the  shore. 
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BOOK  The  marquis  de  Lecle,  who  had  retreated  under 
J^^  the  cannon  of  Palermo,  now  prepared  to  give 
1719.  battle  to  the  imperialists,  although  in  his  circum- 
stances a  defeat  must  have  proved  fatal ;  when  a 
felucca  arrived  with  dispatches  from  the  court  of 
Madrid,  empowering  the  marquis  to  sign  a  con- 
vention, by  which  Spain  agreed  to  relinquish  her 
pretensions  to  Sicily :  and  the  shattered  remains 
of  her  troops  were  immediately  embarked  at  Tau- 
romini  for  Barcelona.  Such  was  the  just  confi- 
dence placed  by  the  king  of  England  in  the  zeal 
and  ability  of  the  gallant  officer  invested  with  the 
high  and  arduous  commission  thus  prosperously 
terminated,  that,  in  reply  to  an  application  for 
instructions,  his  majesty  declared  he  would  send 
him  none,  for  that  he  well  knew  how  to  act  with- 
out any.  And  the  uniform  success  attending  all 
his  enterprises,  vulgarly  ascribed  to  fortune,  a 
more  just  and  accurate  discernment,  tracing  the 
concatenation  of  events,  perceived  to  be  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  wisdom  and  vigor  with  which 
his  measures  were  invariably  planned  andexecuted. 
During  these  transactions  in  Sicily,  lord  Cob- 
ham,  with  a  considerable  force,  made  a  descent 
on  Spain,  and  tookVigo.  Two  line  of  battle 
ships,  divers  vessels  on  the  stocks,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  naval  stores,  were  totally  demolished 
by  a  detachment  of  French  soldiers  and  English 
sailors  acting  in  conjunction  at  Port  Antonio  on 
coast  of  Biscay.  Preparations  also  were  makv 
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ing  for  an  expedition  against  Spanish  America;  BOOK 
and  an  army  of  French,  which  had  penetrated  ^v^-/ 
into  Spain   under  the  duke  of  Berwick,  reduced    1719- 
the  towns  of  Fontarabia  and  St.  Sebastian.     So 
that  the  court  of  Madrid  found  itself  attacked  on 
all  sides,  its  schemes  completely  disconcerted,  and 
no  resource  left  but  to  accede,  however  reluc- 
tantly,  to  the  terms  of  the  quadruple  alliance. 
The  disgrace  of  Alberoni  immediately  followed; 
his  catholic  majesty,  by  a  letter  under  his  own 
hand,  ordering  him  to  quit  the  kingdom  in  three 
weeks. 

The  king  of  England  was  no  less  successful  in 
his  political  negotiations  than  in  his  warlike  exer- 
tions. The  death  of  the  king  of  Sweden  had  re- 
moved the  grand  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of 
peace  in  the  north.  The  pretensions  of  the  house 
of  Holstein  being  wholly  set  aside,  that  monarch 
was  succeeded  by  his  younger  sister  Ulrica  Elea- 
nora,  married  to  Frederic  prince  of  Hesse  Cassel, 
in  whose  favor  she,  with  the  consent  of  the  Swe- 
dish diet,  in  a  short  time  relinquished  the  sove 
reignty,  of  which  the  states  of  Sweden  had,  after 
the  death  of  Charles  XII,  greatly  abridged  the 
prerogatives.  The  Swedish  nation  was  now  re- 
duced to  extremity.  Drained  of  men  and  money, 
they  were  unable  to  continue  the  war ;  and  al- 
most the  whole  army,  led  by  the  late  monarch 
into  Norway,  had  miserably  perished  Previous 
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BOOK  to  the  decease  of  that  extraordinary  personage,  a 
^J,  congress  had  been  held  between  the  Swedish  and 
17 ly.  Russian  plenipotentiaries  in  the  isle  of  Aland, 
where  an  agreement  was  on  the  point  of  taking 
place,  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
George  I,  both  as  elector  and  king.  On  the 
catastrophe  which  happened  at  the  close  of  the 
last  year,  the  king  of  England  dispatched  lord 
Cartel  et,  a  nobleman  of  great  address  and  ability, 
to  break  up  the  congress  of  Aland ;  lest  Sweden, 
strengthened  by  a  union  with  Russia,  should  per- 
sist in  refusing  the  cession  of  Bremen  and  Ver- 
den*.  In  this  nefarious  mission  the  Englishman 
succeeded  but  too  well.  Supported  by  the  pre- 
sence of  an  English  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  he  deluded 
Sweden  with  promises  to  assist  in  wresting  from 
,  Russia  Livonia  and  the  other  conquered  pro- 
vinces. The  czar,  incensed  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Swedish  government,  sent  a  vast  armament  to  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia  ;  and  landing  40,OOO  men  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  carried  havoc  and 
destruction  into  that  unfortunate  and  devoted 
country,  destroying  eight  towns  and  a  vast  num- 
ber of  hamlets  or  villages.  With  so  potent  an 
enemy  to  contend  against,  Sweden  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Bri- 
tain. In  July  1719,  a  provisional  treaty  was 

*  Coxe's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  161. 
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concluded,   and   in  November  formally  ratified,  BOOK 

VII. 

agreeably   to  the  terms  of  which   Bremen  and  - — ^^> 
Verde n  were  ceded  to  Hanover,  at  the  expense    1/19- 
of  a  million  of  rix-dollars  — a  far  more  considerable 
sum  than   the  revenues  of  that  electorate  were 
generally  deemed  competent  to  discharge.     This 
peace  was  negotiated  and  signed  by  a  Hanove- 
rian   minister,  one  Adolph-Frederic  van  Basse- 
witz,  who  had  the  presumption  to  engage  in  the 
name  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  both  as  king  and 
elector,  immediately   to    renew    the  ancient  al- 
liances and   friendships,  &c.   &c.:   "  as  also  the 
guarantees  upon  the  foundation  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  concluded  amongst  the  allies  of  the  North, 
or  which  may  be  concluded  or  applied  to  the  profit 
of  the  ducal  house  of  Holstein  Gottorp  ;"  or  in 
plain  terms,  he  undertakes  to  guaranty  Slesvvic 
to  Denmark,  Bremen  and  Verclen  to  Hanover, 
and  the  eventual   equivalent  for  Sleswic   to  the 
duke  of  Holstein.     Immediately  previous  to  the 
signing  of  this  pacification,  the  guarantee  of  Sles- 
wic  to    Denmark   by    Great   Britain    had   been 
formally  granted  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
treaty  of  Travendahl,  and  no  less  to  the  sacrifice 
of  the  national  honor  than  the  hazard  of  the  na- 
tional safety.     The  kings  of  Poland,  Prussia,  and 
Denmark,  under  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain, 
agreed  at  the  same  time  to  a  suspension  of  arms, 
which  was  speedily  followed  by  definitive  treaties 
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BOOK  of  peace.  His  Polish  majesty  contented  himself 
^—Y—J  with  a  simple  recognition  of  his  right  to  the 
1719.  crown.  The  king  of  Prussia  acquired  Stetin,  and 
the  Eastern  Pomerania,  on  the  payment  of  two 
millions  of  rix  dollars.  And  Denmark  was  al- 
lowed to  retain  possession  of  Sleswic  on  the  resti- 
tution of  the  Western  Pomerania  and  the  city  of 
Wismar,  with  its  surrounding  district,  which  are  at 
this  day  all  that  remains  of  the  splendid  conquests 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  acquired  at  so  immense  an 
expense  of  blood  and  treasure.  The  czar  alone, 
full  of  indignation,  menaced  a  serious  continuance 
of  the  war,  harassed  Sweden  with  repeated  de- 
scents, and  absolutely  refused  to  hear  of  the  me- 
diation of  Great  Britain  in  any  form. 

After  an  absence  of  six  months  the  king  re- 
turned to  London  ;  and  on  the  23d  of  November, 
171Q,  the  parliament  was  opened  by  a  popular 
speech,  in  which  his  majesty  congratulated  the 
two  houses  on  the  present  happy  posture  of  af- 
fairs. "  It  had  pleased  GOD  to  strengthen  the 
arms  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  prosper  the  several 
negotiations.  One  protestant  kingdom,  Sweden, 
had  been  already  relieved  by  our  seasonable  in- 
terposition, and  a  foundation  laid  for  such  an 
union  amongst  the  great  protestant  powers  as 
would  very  much  tend  to  the  security  of  our  holy 
religion;  and  he  affirmed,  that  the  hand  of  GOD 
had  been  visibly  with  them  in  all  their  undertake 
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ino-s."    Thus  are  the  real  or  supposed  interests  of  B  o  o  K 

VTT 

religion  wrested,  ind  the  sacred  name  of  GOD  pro-  v^-v-^ 
faned  by  artifice  and  ambition,  and  made  to  serve  1719. 
as  a  screen  and  cover  for  the  most  corrupt  and 
selfish  purposes.  If  we  are  called  upon  to  believe 
in  immediate  interpositions  of  divine  Providence, 
they  must  surely  be  intended  to  accomplish  higher 
and  nobler  ends  than  the  acquisition  of  Sleswic  to 
Denmark,  or  Bremen  to  Hanover;  Little  disposi- 
tion however  to  animadvert  with  severity  on  the 
system  of  court  policy  at  present  appeared.  The 
near  prospect  of  peace  soothed  and  softened  the 
minds  of  all,  and  dutiful  and  loyal  addresses  were 
returned.  Two  days  only  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  the  bill  for  limiting  the  peer- 
age was  again  introduced.  In  allusion  to  this 
bill,  the  king  in  his  speech  from  the  throne  had 
used  these  remarkable  expressions:  "  As  I  can 
truly  affirm  that  no  prince  was  ever  more  zealous 
to  increase  his  own  authority  than  I  am  to  per- 
petuate the  liberty  of  my  people,  I  hope  you  will 
think  of  all  proper  methods  to  establish  and  trans- 
mit to  your  posterity  the  freedom  of  our  happy 
constitution,  and  particularly  to  secure  that  part 
which  is  most  liable  to  abuse.  I  value  myself," 
said  he,  "upon  being  the  first  who  hath  given  you 
an  opportunity  of  doing  it ;  and  I  must  recom- 
mend it  to  you  to  complete  those  measures  which 
remained  imperfect  the  last  session."  Certainly 
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BOOK  it  would  be  harsh  and  uncandid  to  ascribe   this 

VII 

\^v~+J  apparent  generosity  ot  sentiment  to  the  exclu- 
J7i!\  sive  influence  of  invidious  motives;  but  the 
eagerness  with  which  this  bill,  so  derogatory  to 
the  prerogative,  was  patronised  by  the  ministers 
of  the  crown,  could  not  but  excite  the  jealousy 
of  men  versed  in  the  science  of  human  nature. 
Lord  Cowper  observed,  "  that,  besides  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  last  session  to  oppose  the  bill, 
another  now  existed  equal  in  weight  to  all  the 
rest — the  earnestness  with  which  it  was  recom- 
mended. Precipitation  was  always  dangerous, 
and  in  many  cases  suspicious ;  and  he  could  not 
help  being  of  opinion,  that,  if  there  were  no  secret 
meaning  in  this  bill,  it  would  not  be  pressed  upon 
the  house  in  this  extraordinary  manner."  This 
insinuation  the  earl  of  Sunderland  endeavoured  to 
obviate  by  vehement  asseverations  of  the  honor 
and  purity  of  his  own  motives,  and  those  of  his 
colleagues  in  office ;  and  the  object  of  the  bill 
being  in  unison  with  the  feelings,  and  favorable 
to  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the  peerage,  passed 
the  house  by  a  great  majority  of  voices.  But  on 
its  transmission  to  the  commons  it  met  with  a  very 
cold,  changing  by  degrees  into  a  very  hostile,  re- 
ception. Mr.  Walpole  particularly  distinguished 
himself  by  the  animation  of  his  opposition  to  this 
bill.  By  an  allusion  happily  imagined,  he  com- 
pared the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  the  temples 
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of  Fame  and  Virtue ;  and  observed,  "  that  among  BOOK 
the  Romans  the  former  was  placed  behind  the  ^Y^, 
latter,  to  denote  that  fame  was  no  otherwise  at-  1719- 
tainable  than  by  virtue.  But,  if  the  present  bill 
passed  into  a  law,  one  of  the  most  powerful  in- 
centives to  virtue  would  be  taken  away.  He 
affirmed  that  this  bill  would  not  only  operate  as 
a  discouragement  to  merit,  but  would  endanger 
the  constitution  ;  that  the  peers  were  already 
possessed  of  sufficient  privileges  ;  but  that  the 
proposed  limitation  of  their  number  would  prodi- 
giously enhance  their  authority,  and  in  time  re- 
duce the  commons  to  their  ancient  state  of  feudal 
dependency  ;  that  he  was  astonished  their  lord- 
ships could  presume  to  send  suck  a  bill  to  that 
house,  or  that  they  could  flatter  themselves  it 
would  ever  receive  their  concurrence,  or  expect 
that  they  would  voluntarily  exclude  themselves 
and  their  "posterity  from  the  honors  of  the  peer- 
age. And  he  thought  it  a  very  injurious  and  un- 
grateful return  in  one  who  had  himself  been  ad- 
vanced to  a  participation  of  those  honors  for  his 
public  services,  to  endeavour,  on  his  admission  to 
the  house  of  peers,  to  bar  the  door  against  future 
claimants.  Besides  this,  he  declared,  on  advert- 
ing to  the  clause  which  assigned  to  twenty-five 
Scottish  peers  hereditary  seats  in  lieu  of  the  six- 
teen elective  ones,  that  the  bill  was  a  manifest 
violation  of  the  act  of  union,  and  would  endanger 
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BOOK  the  entire  dissolution  of  it,  by  the  high  offence  ft 
yjl*^,  would  give  to  the  great  body   of  the  Scottish 
J719.   peerage,  in  thus  excluding  them  and  their  poste- 
rity from   all   future  possibility  of  taking  their 
seats  as  British  peers."     In   the  result,  after  a 
long  and  violent   debate,    and   notwithstanding 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  court,    the  bill  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  269  against  1/7  voices. 

During  this  session  the  celebrated  declaratory 
bill,  for  the  better  securing  the  dependency  of 
Ireland  upon  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
was  introduced  and  passed ;  in  which  the  supre- 
macy of  the  appellant  jurisdiction  of  the  English 
house  of  peers,  and  the  right  of  the  English  par- 
liament to  make  laws  to  bind  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  were  asserted  in 
a  high  tone,  in  consequence  of  the  refractory 
spirit  which  had  lately  displayed  itself  in  various 
instances  in  that  kingdom.  This  act  took  its 
rise  from  an  appeal  to  the  house  of  peers  in 
England,  by  Maurice  Annesley,  against  a  de- 
cree of  the  house  of  peers  in  Ireland,  which  was 
reversed  by  the  English  peers,  and  Annesley 
ordered  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  estate  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived.  Pursuant  to  this 
order,  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland 
issued  an  injunction  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
of  Kildare  to  put  the  sentence  in  execution,  and 
set  a  severe  fine  upon  him  for  his  pertinacious 
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non-compliance.     On  which  the  Irish  house  of  BOOK 

vn 
peers  discharged  the  fine,   and  passed  a  resolve  \^~^^j 

that  lord  chief  baron  Gilbert,  and  the  other  171y- 
barons  of  the  exchequer,  had  acted  in  manifest 
derogation  to  the  king's  prerogative  in  his  high 
court  of  parliament  in  Ireland,  as  also  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  that  kingdom,  and  of  the 
parliament  thereof ;  and  the  barons  were  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  the  black  rod.  A  repre- 
sentation also  was  transmitted  to  the  king;  set- 
ting forth  their  right  to  the  final  adjudication  of 
causes  in  that  kingdom.  On  this  the  house  of 
peers  in  England  resolved,  that  the  Irish  barons 
of  exchequer  had  acted  with  courage,  according 
to  law,  in  support  of  his  majesty's  prerogative, 
and  with  fidelity  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  an  address  was  presented  to  the  king,  that 
he  would  be  pleased  to  bestow  on  them  some 
mark  of  his  royal  favor.  Finally,  the  above- 
mentioned  declaratory  bill  was  framed,  and 
passed  with  the  single  protest  of  the  duke  of 
Leeds  ;  though  in  the  house  of  commons  it  met 
with  a  vigorous  opposition  from  Mr.  Plumer, 
Mr.  Hungerford,  and  lord  Molesworth.  It  was, 
notwithstanding,  submitted  to  with  sufficient 
tameness  by  the  Irish  parliament.  Nor  was  it 
conceivable  at  this  period,  by  any  effort  of- 'poli- 
tical sagacity,  that  Ireland  would  be  in  a  situa- 
tion, before  the  termination  of  the  century _,  to 
VOL.  in.  L 
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BOOK  extort  from    England    an    entire    and  absolute 
vn 

v_^_,  renunciation  of  these  haughty  and  unjust   pre- 
1720,    tensions. 
introduc-       This  session  of  parliament  was  rendered    for 

toon  ot  the 

South-Sea  cver  memorable  by  the  introduction  of  the  fa- 
mous South-Sea  bill  by  Mr.  Aislabie,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  which,  after  long  and  able  dis- 
cussion, received  the  royal  assent,  April  7  (1720). 
By  this  act,  which  proposed  eventually  to  reduce 
all  the  different  public  securities  into  one  grand 
aggregate  fund,  the  South-Sea  company  was 
invested  with  certain  commercial  privileges,  and 
authorised  to  take  in  by  purchase  or  subscription 
both  the  redeemable  and  irredeemable  debts  of 
the  nation,  to  the  amount  of  about  thirty-three 
millions,  at  such  rates  and  prices  as  should  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  company  and  the 
respective  proprietors  ; — a  clause  proposed  in  the 
house  of  commons,  for  ascertaining  what  share 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  should  be 
rested  in  those  proprietors  of  government  stock 
who  might  voluntarily  subscribe,  being  most 
unwisely  rejected.  In  return,  the  company 
consented  that  the  interest  upon  their  original 
capital  of  nine  millions  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  as  well  as  the  interest  upon  the  public 
debts,  to  be  redeemed  in  the  mode  prescribed 
by  the  present  act,  should,  after  Midsummer 
Day  1727,  be  reduced  to  4  per  cent,  redeemable 
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by  parliament.  And,  exclusive  of  this  reduction,  BOOK 
the  company  agreed  to  pay  into  the  exchequer  o^-o 
four  years  and  a  half  purchase  of  all  the  long  and  ]?20. 
short  annuities  that  should  be  subscribed,  and 
one  year's  purchase  of  such  long  annuities  as 
should  not  be  subscribed — amounting  on  the 
execution  of  the  act  to  no  less  than  seven  mil- 
lions ;  for  raising  which  sum  they  were  empow- 
ered to  open  books  of  subscription,  to  grant 
annuities  redeemable  by  the  company,  and  to 
convert  the  money  so  raised  into  additional 
stock.  It  is  evident,  from  the  wild  and  extrava- 
gant terms  of  this  contract,  that  it  was  never 
meant  to  be  seriously  fulfilled.  In  vain  did  the 
sagacity  of  Walpole  discern,  and  his  eloquence 
display,  the  mighty  mischiefs  contained  in  this 
casket  of  Pandora  ;  in  vain  did  he  urge  the 
acceptance  of  the  equitable  and  rational  pro- 
posals of  the  Bank  ;  the  house  was  fascinated  by 
the  dazzling  and  magnificent  appearance  of  the 
South-Sea  project,  and  the  bill  passed  with  general 
applause,  and  by  a  vast  majority  of  votes,  fifty- 
five  members  only  dividing  against  it.  Early  in 
June  JJ2O  the  session  came  to  its  termination, 
and  the  king  declared  his  intention  again  to  visit 
his  dominions  in  Germany. 

At  this  period  the  earl  of  Stair,  who  had  for  Di 

i  11-  -11-    °' the 

nearly  six  years  past  served  his  country  with  dis-ofsta 

tinguished  ability  as  ambassador  at  the  court  of 

L2 
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BOOK  Versailles,  was  unexpectedly  recalled.  He  had 
S-PV^,  been  for  some  time  not  upon  very  cordial  terms 
1720.  with  the  present  ministers,  with  whom,  as  appears, 
he  had  recently  and  zealously  interceded  in  vain 
for  the  pardon  of  the  earl  of  Mar ;  who  had  been 
amused  and  deluded  with  false  hopes  of  obtaining 
it.  "  Lord  Mar,"  says  the  ambassador  to  Mr. 
Craggs,  secretary  of  state,  *'  is  outre  at  the  usage 
he  has  met  with.  He  says  our  ministry  may  be 
great  and  able  men,  but  that  they  are  not  skilful 
in  making  proselytes,  or  keeping  friends  when  they 
have  them.  I  am  pretty  much  of  his  mind.  He 
was  certainly  determined  to  leave  the  Pretender's 
interest.  He  is  now  full  of  resentment,  and  in 
most  violent  agitation*."  The  contrast  between 
the  policy  of  the  English  court  in  this  reign,  and 
that  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  after  his  triumphs 
over  the  faction  of  the  League,  must  be  acknow- 
ledged very  striking.  But  every  king  is  not 
formed  by  nature  for  a  hero.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  recal  of  lord  Stair  was  a  political 
difference  of  a  somewhat  serious  complexion, 
which  arose  between  him  and  the  lords  S'under- 
land  and  Stanhope,  respecting  the  famous  Law, 
raised  by  the  regent  to  the  comptroller-general- 
ship of  the  finances,  and  whose  credit  at  the 
French  court,  from  the  knowledge  of  his  mis- 

*  Hardwicke  State  Papers. 
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chievous  designs,  the   ambassador  had  laboured  BOOK 

VII. 

to  subvert.     In  a  letter  to  Mr.  secretary  Craggs, 


dated  February  14,  1720,  he  vindicates  his  public  .  172°- 
character  and  conduct  with  great  spirit,  and  in  a 
manner  highly  characteristic  of  his  well-known 
firmness  and  elevation  of  mind.  "  If,"  says  he, 
*'  lord  Stanhope  has  not  gained  Mr.  Law,  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  not  find  our  account  in  his  lord- 
ship's supporting  him  when  he  was  ready  to  fall 
— in  making  him  first  minister,  and  recalling  me 
from  this  court,  where  my  long  stay  should  have 
enabled  me  to  be  better  able  to  judge  of  their 
designs,  and  of  their  ways  of  working,  than  a 
stranger  of  greater  capacity  could  possibly  be. 
After  the  usage  I  meet  with,  I  do  not  wonder  to 
see  that  our  ministers  have  so  few  friends.  As  to 
my  revocation,  if  it  was  possible  I  should  have  a 
mind  to  stay  in  this  country,  you  have  made  it 
impracticable.  You  have  taken  all  effectual 
ways  to  destroy  any  personal  credit  I  had  with 
the  regent — you  have  made  it  plain  to  him  that 
I  have  no  credit  with  the  king.  You  are  under 
a  necessity  therefore  of  sending  another  minister 
to  this  court.  As  to  the  manner  of  my  revoca- 
tion, I  do  not  care  to  m.ike  the  grimace  of  desir- 
ing it  for  false  reasons — I  expect  nothing,  and  I 
fear  nothing.  As  to  my  behaviour  when  I  come 
home,  I  shall  ever  be  a  faithful  servant  to  the 
king,  and  act  as  a  man  in  whom  the  love  of  his 
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BOOK  country  is  superior  to  all  other  considerations*." 

VII 

^^u  —But  such  were  not  the  men  fit  for  the  purposes 
1720.    of  the  earl  of  Sunderland. 

Coalition  of  Previous  to  the  recess  of  parliament,  a  recon- 
Parties.  ciliation,  external  and  nominal  indeed  only,  had 
taken  place  between  the  king  and  the  prince  of 
Wales,  chiefly  through  the  intervention  of  Mr. 
Walpole.  This  was  followed  by  a  sort  of  coali- 
tion of  parties  ;  but  the  same  rooted  animosity 
subsisted  under  a  thin  gossamer  veil  of  friendship. 
In  consequence  nevertheless  of  this  union  of 
interests,  lord  Townshend  was,  before  the  king's 
departure,  declared  president  of  the  council, 
Mr.  Walpole  condescended  to  accept  the  post  of 
paymaster  of  the  forces,  and  Mr.  Methuen  that 
of  comptroller  of  the  household.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  was  vested,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  in  a  council  of  regency,  consisting 
of  the  same  persons,  to  whom  were  now  added 
lord  Townshend  and  the  duke  of  Devonshire. 
The  negotiations  with  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Prussia,  were  far  advanced  when  the  king  left 
Germany;  and  lord  Carteret,  ambassador  at 
Stockholm,  labored  with  such  assiduity  and 
success,  that  in  the  month  of  January  1720  he 
Treaty  had  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and 

withSwe-          •  O'M 

den.         defensive  with  the  Swedes,  containing  twenty-one 

*  Hardwitke  State  Papers. 
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articles;  conformably  to  the  tenor  of  which  his  BOOK 
Britannic  majesty  stipulated  not  only  to  furnish  ^^^ 
the  powerful  succours  therein  specified,  but  to  I72°- 
engage  his  friends  and  allies  to  contribute  by 
subsidies  and  auxiliary  troops,  "  ad  coercendum 
Czarum  Russia?" — the  express  words  of  the 
treaty.  And  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  "  as  a 
strong  mark  of  his  friendship,  promised  that  the 
war  in  which  he  is  now  engaged  with  Spain  shall 
not  prevent  his  sending,  the  next  spring,  a  squa- 
dron sufficient  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  czar." 
Both  in  this  and  the  former  treaty  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  English  commerce,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  depredations  of  the  Swedes,  which 
formed  the  only  plausible  pretext  for  involving 
Great  Britain  in  this  northern  quarrel,  were 
passed  over  entirely  unnoticed.  On  this  occa- 
sion a  very  indignant  memorial  was  presented  toMem°riai 

f.  T          ,  ,      -          .     .  of  (he  Rus- 

tne  court  of  London  by  M.  Bestucner,  minister  sian  Am- 
of  Russia,  in  which  he  asserted,  "  that  his  majesty  ^ 
the  king  of  England,  as  elector  of  Hanover,  had 
entered   into  engagements  never   to   treat  with 
Sweden  without  the  participation  of  the   czar, 
to  use   all  possible  means  to  procure  him   the       ' 
cession  of  the  conquered  provinces,  and  not  to 
oppose  in  any  manner  the  other  pretensions  he 
might  form — obligations   confirmed  likewise    as 
king  of  Great  Britain.     He  even  reproached  the 
king  of  England  with  ingratitude,  affirming  that 
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BOOK  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  were  pro- 

VII. 

v^-v^-  cured  from  Denmark  by  the  powerful  solicitation 
1720.  of  the  czar.  He  declared  that  the  czar  had 
offered  a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, and  the  guarantee  of  the  protestant  succes- 
sion ;  but  that  his  proposals  for  a  reconciliation 
remained  without  an  answer,  and  a  strong  squa- 
dron sent  to  the  Baltic  had  actually  joined  the 
Swedes" — "  Your  majesty,"  said  the  memorialist, 
<f  who  knows  so  well  what  is  due  to  sovereigns, 
may  judge  whether  a  mediation  offered  with 
circumstances  so  little  equitable  can  be  impartial ; 
or  whether,  instead  of  desiring  to  obtain  peace, 
it  is  not  rather  seeking  pretences  for  a  rupture." 
As  the  policy  now  adopted,  from  whatever  mo- 
tive, of  counteracting  the  ambitious  projects  of 
Russia,  and  rescuing  Sweden  from  the  destruc- 
tion which  threatened  her,  was  upon  the  whole 
rational  and  just,  the  successive  treaties  with 
that  power  were  approved  and  applauded  by  the 
generosity  of  the  English  nation.  But,  to  men 
capable  of  observation,  it  was  plain  that,  in  the 
eager  solicitude  of  the  king  of  England  to  retain 
and  secure  his  Germanic  acquisitions,  he  was 
willing  to  join  Sweden  against  Russia,  or  Russia 
against  Sweden,  Austria  against  Spain,  or  Spain 
against  Austria  ;  to  enter  into  one  set  of  connex- 
ions and  engagements  as  elector,  and  another  as 
,  as  circumstances  varied  ;  in  order  to  secure; 
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the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes.     Yet  must  it  BOOK 
be   acknowledged,    that,    by   the   mildness   and  v-Z^ 
equity  of  his  government,  he  had  created  to  him-    1 '20. 
self  a  new  title,  more  valid  than  that  which  could 
be  conferred  by  any  treaty,  in  the  grateful   and 
spontaneous  affections  of  the  people. 

The  English  fleet,  under  sir  John  Norris,  en- English' 

n'm  ,       •          .  i        r    »        •  i    /  \   Fleet  forms 

tered  the  Baltic  in  the  month  of  April  (1720), a  junction 
and  immediately  formed  a  junction  with  that  of  den. 
Sweden.  The  Russians,  knowing  that  the  Eng- 
lish admiral  had  instructions  similar  to  those  under 
which  sir  George  Byng  had  lately  acted,  retired 
into  their  ports,  where  it  was  not  judged  expe- 
dient to  attack  them.  After  all  the  indefatigable 
exertions  and  expensive  sacrifices  of  the  king  of 
England  to  procure  from  the  court  of  Stockholm 
the  absolute  cession  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  and 
which  was  at  length  so  happily  and  unexpectedly 
accomplished,  the  investiture  of  those  duchies,  of 
which  he  had  been  so  long  and  so  eager  an  expec- 
tant, notwithstanding  the  mighty  services  ren- 
dered to  the  house  of  Austria,  was  not  yet  at- 
tainable from  the  gratitude  or  condescension 
of  the  court  of  Vienna.  On  the  contrary,  the 
emperor  seemed  to  think  those  services  amply 
compensated  by  the  protectorial  commission  with 
which  that  monarch  had  been  recently  invested 
by  his  imperial  majesty  for  the  administration  of 
the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg — the  duke  of  Meek- 
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BOOK  lenburg  being  suspended  from  his  government, 
by  a  sentence  of  the  Aulic  council,  for  tyranny 


1720.    and  rnal-administration.     And  it  is  even  related, 

upon  good  authority,  that  this  commission  was 

actually  and  formally  exchanged  at  the  court  of 

Vienna,    for  the  INSTRUCTIONS   of  sir  George 

Designs  of  Byng.*   The  affairs  of  Mecklenburg  had  long  oc- 

Hanover         J    .6  ,        .  _  .  b 

the    cupied  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  the  king 


-  of  England,  who  was  strongly  suspected  of  a 
design  to  add  that  contiguous  duchy  to  his 
other  acquisitions  in  Germany.  And  the  duke 
of  Mecklenburg,  in  his  several  memorials  to  the 
diet  at  Ratisbon,  openly  charges  the  house  of 
Lunenburg  with  aspiring  to  the  absolute  sove- 
reignty of  Lower  Saxony  ;  and  affirms  that  the 
troubles  in  his  dominions'  have  been  continually 
fomented  and  inflamed  by  the  court  of  Heren- 
hausen,  expressly  with  that  view.  But  though 
the  emperor  was  at  little  pains  to  conceal  his  dis- 
l;ke,and  jealousy  of  these  designs,  the  necessity 
of  his  affairs  compelled  him  to  make  this  conces- 
sion, which  was  apparently  considered  only  as  a 
prelude  to  a  more  firm  and  permanent  posses- 
sion. 

*  Lord  Chesterfield  —  Fide  Case  of  the  Hanover  Forces. 
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HERE  is  nothing  more  difficult  to  develop,  and  at  the 
same  time  less  interesting,  in  the  whole  compass  of  historical 
discussion,  than  the  secret  views,  motives,  jealousies,  cabals, 
intrigues,  and  quarrels  of  ministers.  The  only  question  which 
can  appear  to  posterity  of  moment,  is  that  which  respects 
the  p6litical  merit  or  demerit  of  the  measures  actually 
adopted.  The  great  celebrity  to  which  Mr.  Walpole  sub- 
sequently attained,  gives,  however,  a  sort  of  artificial  im- 
portance to  the  present  inquiry ;  and  we  are  solicitous  to 
know  how  fir  so  great  a  man,  and  so  great  a  statesman,  was 
influenced  by  public,  and  how  far  by  private,  motives,  in 
joining  the  secession  from  the  administration  at  this  period ; 
and  in  what  degree  the  motives,  public  or  private,  in  which 
the  secession  originated,  were  laudable  or  justifiable.  Th« 
state-papers  recently  published  by  the  Rev.  William  Coxe, 
and  appended  to  his  Memoirs  of  sir  Robert  Walpole, 
throw  much  light  upon  this  investigation ;  and  though  the 
public  motives  ascribed  in  the  HISTORY  to  Townshend, 
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Walpole,  and  their  associates,  appear  to  have  existed,  and 
perhaps  to  have  predominated  in  their  minds,  it  is  no  less 
evident  that  they  were  likewise  actuated  by  those  personal 
motives  which  in  the  former  editions  of  this  work  were  slightly 
and  distantly  touched  upon. 

On  the  death  of  the  queen,  the  tory  faction  were  not, 
merely  excluded  from  power,  but  became  in  their  turn  the 
objects  of  party  revenge  and  political  persecution.  Paired 
to  the  lories  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  almost  the  sole 
principle  and  bond  of  union  amongst  the  whigs,  who  enter- 
tained against  each  other  a  degree  of  animosity  little  infe- 
rior to  that  which  they  displayed  against  the  common 
adversary.  During  the  latter  years  of  the  late  reign,  the  earl 
of  Sunderland,  a  man  of  distinguished  ability  and  high  con- 
nexions, was  considered  as  the  great  political  leader  of  the 
whigs;  and  he  had  flattered  himself  with  the  idea  of  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  ministry.  His  most  formidable 
rival  was,  apparently,  the  earl  of  Halifax,  who  had,  in  the 
reign  of  king  William,  presided  with  the  highest  reputation 
at  the  board  of  treasury ;  and  in  the  subsequent  distribution 
of  places  this  nobleman  was  reinstated  in  his  former  situa- 
tion. But  it  was  quickly  ascertained  that  he  possessed  no 
political  influence ;  and  his  resentment  and  disgust  were  so 
openly  avowed  as  to  occasion  a  prevailing  expeclation  of  his 
resignation.  The  true  rival  was  lord  Townshend,  connected 
•with  Walpole  by  marriage  with  his  sister,  and  who  had  found 
means  to  ingratiate  himself  into  the  confidence  of  baron 
Bothmar,  the  Hanoverian  resident,  by  whose  advice  the  king 
was  chiefly  actuated  in  forming  the  new  ministerial  arrange- 
ments, in  which  the  past  of  principal  secretary  of  state  was 
assigned  to  Townshend,  and  that  of  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland.  This  exalted  station 
appeared  to  Sunderland  only  as  a  splendid  banishment ; 
and  viewing  the  ascendency  of  Townshend  with  astonishment 
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and  indignation,  he  eagerly  wished  to  engross,  or  at  least  to 
share,  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs  in  England.  On  the 
death  of  the  marquis  of  Wharton,  he  was  recalled  from 
Ireland,  and  constituted  lord  privy  seal.  But  this  was  only 
the  footstep  of  his  ambition.  He  knew  that  on  the  advance- 
ment of  Townshend  jealousies  had  immediately  arisen  be- 
tween the  English  secretary  and  the  Hanoverian  ministers, 
Bothmar,  Bernstorf,  and  Rebellion,  who  were  anxious  to 
retain  their  former  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  king. 
These  men  were  powerfully  supported  by  the  famous 
Melesina  baroness  of  Schulenburg,  afterwards  created  du- 
chess of  Munster  and  Kendal,  by  the  last  of  which  titles  she 
was  commonly  known — the  favorite  mistress  of  the  king,  and 
by  many  persons  believed  to  be  secretly  married  to  him — 
a  woman  of  great  art  and  intrigue,  and,  as  there  is  abundant 
proof,  of  equal  rapacity  and  avarice ;  but  highly  decorous  in 
her  manners,  cautious  and  prudent  in  her  external  deport- 
ment, and  who  even  affected,  and  perhaps  felt — for  all  these 
qualities  may  easily  co-exist — a  zealous  attachment  to 
religion ;  being  perfectly  exact  in  her  devotions,  and  con- 
stantly attending  the  Lutheran  chapels  on  the  Sunday,  at 
one  of  which  she  received  the  holy  communion  with  regular 
and  exemplary  piety.  Such  were  the  persons  to  whom  Sun- 
derlaud  scrupled  not  to  pay  his  court,  striving  by  every 
artifice  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  favor  of  the  duchess,  of 
whom  Walpole  declared,  "  that  she  was  so  venal  a  creature, 
that  she  would  at  any  time  sell  the  king's  honor  for  a  shilling  (o 
the  highest  bidder." 

In  the  summer  of  1716  the  king,  with  his  German  mis- 
tresses and  ministers,  repaired  to  the  continent,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  secretary  Stanhope,  who  was  as  yet  on  terms 
of  perfect  friendship  and  confidence  with  Townshend  and 
Walpole.  This  was  the  opportunity  for  which  Sunderland 
wished  and  waited.  Having  previously  obtained  permission 
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of  the  king  to  go  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  "  to  drink  the  waters 
for  his  health,"  he  arrived  in  a  short  time  at  Hanover. 
The  king's  visit  to  the  continent  was  undertaken  extremely 
against  the  inclination,  and  even  the  remonstrances,  of 
Tovvnshend  and  Walpole,  who  represented  so  long  an  ab- 
sence to  be  highly  detrimental  to  the  public  interest ;  and 
they  were  doubtless  sensible  it  might  eventually  prove  at 
least  equally  injurious  to  their  own.  So  early  as  July  30, 
1716,  Mr.  Walpole  wrote  to  secretary  Stanhope  "  that  there 
was  reason  to  believe  the  designs  of  lord  Sunderland, 
Cadogan,  &c.  were  carried  further,  and  were  belter  sup- 
ported ilian  they  had  imagined  ;  that  all  the  foreigners  were 
engaged  on  their  side  of  the  question  ;  and  that  the  duchess  of 
Minister  entered  into  the  dispute  with  more  than  ordinary 
zeal  and  resentment  against  them."  He  adds,  "  Neverthe- 
less his  -(i.  e.  Simderland's)  professions  for  an  entire  reconci- 
liation and  perfect  union  are  as  strong  as  words  can  express  ; 
and  you  may  be  sure  are  reciprocal."  August  30,  he  writes 
to  secretary  Stanhope,  "Lord  Sunderland  has  left  us,  and  uill 
soon  be  u-ith  you.  We  parted  with  all  the  professions  and 
assurances  of  mutual  friendship  and  union  that  was  possible. 
He  seemed,  indeed,  sensible  of  the  ill  consequences  of  the  mea- 
sures he  had  been  engaged  in." 

But  very  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Hanover  the  effects  of 
his  insidious  artifices  became  fully  apparent,  and  in  a  mode 
for  which  Townshend  and  Walpole  were  by  no  means  pre- 
pared. Stanhope,  a  frank  and  gallant  soldier,  had,  with- 
out any  claim  or  pretension  on  his  part,  been  recommended 
by  lord  Tovvnshend  to  the  office  he  occupied,  chiefly  from  his 
inexperience  and  supposed  incapacity  for  the  management  of 
foreign  affairs.  And  when  the  design  of  making  him  secre- 
tary of  state  was  first  communicated  to  him,  he  understood 
it  to  be  proposed  en  ruillcric,  and  replied  in  the  spirit  of 
pleasantry,  by  putting  his  •  hand  to  his  sword:  nor  was  it 
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without  much  reluctance  that  he  was  at  length  prevailed 
upon  to  consent  to  the  appointment.  A  perfect  cordiality 
appears  to  have  subsisted  between  Townshend,  Walpole,  and 
Stanhope,  till  the  event  of  the  king's  departure  for  Hanover; 
and  he  was  regarded  as  the  grand  barrier  against  all  intrigues 
that  might  be  attempted  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ministers 
during  the  residence  of  the  king  in  Germany.  But  being 
continually  near  the  person  of  the  king,  and  far  distant  from 
his  colleagues,  he  soon  found  his  own  independent  conse- 
quence. By  the  nobleness  of  his  manners,  and  the  general 
liberality  of  his  sentiments,  he  gained  much  upon  the  favor 
of  the  sovereign,  while  his  solicitude  to  secure  and  extend 
the  influence  he  had  now  acquired,  his  spirit  of  military 
enterprise,  and  deficiency  of  political  sagacily,  made  him 
facile  and  open  to  every  scheme  of  the  Hanoverian  cabinet. 
At  this  moment  arrived  Sunderland,  who  with  far  superior 
knowledge  and  talents  combined  a  fixed  determination  to 
supplant  the  existing  ministry,  by  seconding  and  supporting 
without  reserve  all  the  continental  plans  and  projects  of  the 
monarch.  By  his  consummate  address  he  soon  acquired  a 
decided  ascendency  over  the^  generous  and  unsuspecting 
nature  of  Stanhope,  and  rose  by  rapid  gradations  into  high 
estimation  with  the  king  ;  so  that,  in  a  very  few  weeks  after  he 
had  fixed  his  residence  at  Hanover,  count  Gyllenburg,  the 
Swedish  ambassador,  scrupled  not  to  pronounce  him  "  the 
secret  mover  of  the  councils  of  the  king  of  England,"  which, 
at  this  period,  were  equally  calculated  to  enrage  the  courts 
of  Stockholm  and  Petersburg,  however  inimical  to  each 
other;  the  first,  by  the  violent  and  unjust  retention  of 
Bremen  and  Verden ;  and  the  last,  "  by  making  all  the 
offers  imaginable" — to  use  the  words  of  count  Gyllenburg  to 
baron  Goertz,  Dec.  29,  \*<16 — "  to  acquire  Bremen  of  the 
king  of  Sweden  at  the  expense  of  the  czar,  who  is  to  be  the 
sacrifice  of  that  acquisition."  And  the  Swedish  ambassador 
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elsewhere  says,  "  that  if  the  preliminary  concerning  Bremen 
was  seitled,  the  English  ministers  would  be  very  well  pleased 
to  retrieve  the  false  step  they  had  made,  by  talking  loudly  of 
the  defensive  treaty  between  us,  and  by  persuading  the  nation 
to  give  us  the  succours  therein  stipulated  :  they  mLJit,  in  that 
case,  agree  in  relation  to  what  should  be  taken  from  the  czar 
by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  Swedish  losses  in  Germany." 

In  consequence  of  the  machinations  of  Sunderland,  ard 
the  consequent  alienation  of  Stanhope  from  his  former 
friend^,  an  order  was  unexpectedly  dispatched,  November 

1716,  for  the  removal   of   lord  Townshend  from  his  office. 
This  was  accompanied  by  a   softening   letter  from  secretary 
Stanhope,    announcing    his    lordship's    advancement    to    the 
viceroyalty  of  Ireland,    and  lamenting  that   the    impractica- 
bility of  his  lordship's  temper  did  not  permit  the  king  longer 
to  continue   him   in  his  former   post.     Lord  Townshend   in 
anger    refusing  to  accept  his   new  appointment,     and    Mr. 
Walpole,   Mr.   Methuen,  the  lords  Orford,  Cowper,  &c.  de- 
claring their  resolution  to  retire  with  him,  the  alarm  t>f  the 
court  was  excited,  and  on  the   return  of  the  king,  January 

1717,  the  most  specious  apologies  were  made  by   Stanhope 
and  Sunderland  for  their  past  conduct ;    and   the   king  him- 
self condescended  to  acknowledge  to  Townshend  in  person 
that  he  liad  been  imposed  upon  by  false  reports.     Moved  by 
these  flattering  instances  of  regard,  and  justly  apprehensive 
of  the  consequences  of  a  quarrel  amongst  the  whigs,    Towns- 
hend relinquished  his   intention  of  retiring   from  public  lift", 
accepted  the   government   of  Ireland,  and  a  general  recon- 
ciliation seemed  to   take   place.     But  the  good  understanding 
between  the  different  members  of  administration  did  not  long 
continue.     The  king's  professions  of  favor  to  Townshend  and 
Walpole  appeared  wholly  fallacious — the    confidence   of  the 
king  being  evidently  confined   to  the   lords  Sunderland  and 
Stanhope.     New  divisions  took  place  :   the  support  given  by 
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Tovvnshend  and  Walpole  to  the  measures  of  government  was 
cold  and  formal*  Sunderland  had,  by  unremitted  exertions, 
greatly  increased  his  parliamentary  interest.  It  was  thought 
that  a  whig  administration  might  be  formed  without  the  aid 
of  lord  Townshend  and  his  adherents.  Sunderland  and  Stan- 
hope, therefore,  no  longer  wished  to  postpone  his  dismis- 
sion, which  took  place  immediately  on  the  debate  rela- 
tive to  the  motion  of  supply,  as  related  in  the  narrative. 
But  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  gain  over  Walpole  to  the 
party  of  the  court;  his  parliamentary  talents  and  knowledge 
of  finance  being  now  very  conspicuous.  The  king  repeatedly 
refused  to  accept  his  resignation,  and  urged  in  the  strongest 
terms  his  continuance  in  office.  At  the  close  of  the  confe- 
rence both  the  king  and  the  minister  were  observed  to  be 
extremely  agitated  ;  but  though  the  prospect  was  highly  tempt- 
ing to  his  ambition,  the  fidelity  of  Walpole  to  his  engagements 
remained  unshaken. 

The  conqueror  of  Almanara  now,  to  the  astonishment  of 
his  former  military  associates,  put  on  the  gown  of  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  Sunderland,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  new 
administration,  was  constituted  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs ;  Mr.  Addison  succeeded  Mr.  Methuen  as  the  other 
secretary  ;  the  earl  of  Berkeley  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
admiralty,  in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Orford ;  the  duke  of 
Bolton  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  duke 
of  Kingston  privy  seal — the  last  office  vacated  by  the  earl  of 
Sunderland,  who  was  now  regarded  as  first  minister. 

The  treaty  with  Denmark,  by  which  Bremen  and  Verden 
were  ceded  to  Hanover,  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain  agreed 
in  consequence  to  declare  war  against  Sweden,  was  concluded 
July  1715,  when  Tovvnshend  and  Walpole  were  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  their  power,  not  merely  with  their  acquiescence,  but 
with  the  warm  approbation  at  least  of  lord  Townshend  ;  the 
two  brothers  voluntarily  incurring  the  reproach  and  responsi- 

VOL.  in.  M 
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bility  of  the  innumerable  mischiefs  which  ensued  from  that 
fatal  measure  ;  which,  indeed,  was  by  Towmhend  vindicated 
to  the  latest  hour  of  his  official  existence.  M.  Slrngelandt, 
afterwards  pensionary  of  Holland,  in  a  confidential  letter 
to  that  nobleman,  dated  March  10th,  1717,  excellently  says  r 
"As  much  as  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  is  superior  to  the 
electoral  cap,  so  much  is  the  king  interested  to  sacrifice 
Bremen  and  Verden  for  a  peace,  rather  than  continue  any 
longer  in  a  war."  But  Townshend,  in  answer,  professes  his 
opinion,  "  that,  without  any  partiality  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  king,  but  simply  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  and  Holland,  Sweden  must  not  be  suffered  to  retain 
any  longer  those  gates  of  the  empire,  which,  since  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  she  has  never  made  use  of  but  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  confusion  and  disorder,  or  of  turning  Germany 
from  the  pursuit  of  its  true  interests  against  France.  And"  (he 
adds)  "  I  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that,  for  the  advantage  and 
tranquillity  of  Europe,  the  king  of  Sweden  ought  to  be  de- 
prived of  those  provinces  which  have  supplied  him  with  the 
means  of  doing  so  much  mischief."  But,  admitting  these 
observations  to  be  as  true  as  they  are  historically  false,  how 
were  the  gates  of  Bremen  and  Verden  more  dangerous  that> 
those  of  Wismar  and  Stralsund  ?  That  Walpole,  who  at  this 
time  really  acted,  and  at  all  times  affected  to  act,  a  subordi- 
nate part  in  foreign  affairs,  ever  declared  himself  explicitly 
in  favor  of  this  invidious  and  dangerous  usurpation,  does  not 
appear.  But  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  well-known  pamphlet, 
styled  "  The  Interest  of  Great  Britain  steadily  pursued,"  has 
expatiated  on  the  subject,  and  zealously  defended  the  policy 
of  this  most  unjust  purchase.  "It  is  the  interest  of  this 
country,"  he  affirms,  "  that  those  two  provinces,  which 
command  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  the 
only  inlets  from  the  British  seas  into  Germany,  and  which,  in 
case  of  any  disturbance  in  the  North,  are  most  capable  of 
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protecting  or  interrupting  the  British  trade  to  Hamburg, 
should  rather  be  annexed  to  the  king's  electoral  dominions, 
than  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  has 
frequently  formed  pretentions  on  that  city ;  or  of  Sweden, 
who  has  molested  our  commerce  in  the  Baltic."  That  it  was 
of  any  political  moment  for  Great  Britain  to  contend  to  what 
continental  power  Bremen  and  Verden  should  belong,  is  an 
extravagance  which  would  never  have  been  heard  or  thought 
of,  had  not  the  elector  of  Hanover  unfortunately  worn  the 
crown  of  Britain.  But  that  an  opposition  of  political  princi- 
ple entered  into  this  memorable  contest  between  the  whig  mi- 
nisters of  George  I,  and  that  Townshend  and  Walpole  were 
not  willing  to  go  the  same  unwarrantable  lengths  to  gratify 
the  king's  Germanic  predilections,  which  the  political  profli- 
gacy of  Sunderland  and  the  grateful  attachment  of  Stanhope 
prompted  them  to  adopt,  is  sufficiently  evident,  not  to  speak 
of  anterior  evidence,  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  corre- 
spondence recently  published  :  and  it  now  remains  to  explain 
the  chief  causes  of  the  difference  subsisting  between  them  re- 
specting the  system  of  continental  politics. 

Certain  it  is,  that  lord  Townshend  originally  encouraged  the 
idea  which  the  king  entertained  of  cultivating  a  strict  union 
with  France,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Sunderland,  and 
even  of  Stanhope.  But  a  defensive  alliance  having  been 
concluded  with  the  court  of  Vienna  (May  17  16),  that  minis- 
ter had  now  entirely  changed  his  system,  conceiving  the 
French  alliance  in  present  circumstances  to  be  unnecessary 
and  unadvisable.  In  the  remonstrance  framed  by  the  cabi- 
net ministers  previous  to  the  king's  visit  to  the  continent,  we 
find  the  following  remarkable  expressions : — "  Neither  can 
any  doubt  be  made  but  that  the  regent  of  France,  who  has  hi- 
therto left  no  engine  unemployed  to  defeat  our  alliance  with 
the  emperor,  and  whose  principal  aim  seems  to  be  to  gain 
time  for  putting  in  execution  the  designs  he  has  formed 
against  his  majesty,  will  eagerly  lay  hold  on  such  an  oppor- 
M  2 
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tunky  to  distract  the  king's  affairs,  either  by  supporting  and 
encouraging  the  Jacobites  in  some  attempt  here,  or  by 
amusing  us  with  specious  and  insidious  proposals,"  &c.  And 
Mr.  Poyntz,  secretary  to  lord  Townshend,  declares,  in' 
a  letter  to  general  Stanhope,  August  1716,  "that  his 
majesty  knew  that  lord  Townshend  had  long  been  of 
opinion,  that  any  further  engagements  with  the  regent,  parti- 
cularly with  respect  to  the  succession,  would  only  serve  to 
strengthen  the  regent,  and  to  put  it  in  his  power  to  do  the 
king  greater  mischief/'  But  the  king — who  entertained 
higher  and  juster  ideas  of  the  honor  and  sincerity  of  the  re- 
gent, who  knew  that  the  emperor  regarded  his  new  acquisi- 
tions of  territory  in  Germany  with  a  jealous  eye,  that  he  had 
mortally  offended  the  adverse  crowns  of  Russia  and  Sweden, 
that  Denmark  was  a  feeble  and  inefficient  friend,  and  Prussia 
a  secret  and  dangerous  enemy — was  anxious  to  secure  the 
support  of  France.  Several  delays,  arising  merely  from  ac- 
cidental causes,  concurred  to  protract  the  signature  of  the 
treaty,  which  the  king  was  persuaded  by  lord  Sunderland  to 
ascribe  to  the  duplicity  of  Townshend,  who  had  been  informed 
by  letter  from  Stanhope,  October  9th,  "  that  the  situation  of 
affairs  in  the  North  made  it  absolutely  necessary  to  close  with 
France."  And,  November  ]  1  th,  Stanhope,  by  the  express 
command  of  the  king,  wrote  to  Townshend  to  hasten  the  sig- 
nature, censuring  him  in  terms  not  very  ceremonious  for  the 
repeated  delays  that  had  taken  place 'as  the  effect  of  design  and 
management.  This  letter  of  Stanhope  was  accompanied  by 
another  from  Sunderland,  written  in  a  style  of  singular  inso- 
lence, and  sufficiently  indicating  the  high  favor  and  confi- 
dence to  which  he  had  now  attained  with  the  king.  He  ac- 
knowledges "  that  he  was  originally  adverse  to  this  alliance, 
but  upon  his  arri-cul  at  Hanover  he  was  entirely  convinced  that 
no  treaty  could  be  more  glorious,  nor  more  advantageous, 
under  the  circumstances  Europe  was  likely  to  be  in  through 
the  proceedings  of  the  czar,"  &c.  He  declares  "  that,  from 
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his  concern  for  the  king's  service,  he  must  be  plain  enough  to 
say,  that  lord  Townshend's  conduct  wants  to  be  explained, 
and  that  he  never  saw  the  king  resent  any  thing  so  much  as 
the  delays  respecting  the  signature ;  his  majesty  thinking  not 
only  Mr.  secretary  Stanhope,  but  himself,  not  well  used 
in  that  affair.  I  must  not  too,"  says  he,  "  omit  acquainting 
your  lordship,  that  the  king  is  very  much  surprised  at  the 
strange  notion  (hat  seems  at  present  to  prevail,  as  if  the  par- 
liament was  not  to  concern  themselves  in  any  thing  that  hap- 
pens in  these  parts  of  the  world,  which1  He  looks  upon  as  not 
only  exposing  him  to  all  kinds  of  affronts,  but  even  to  ruin  ; 
and  indeed  this  notion  is  nothing  but  the  old  tory  one,  that 
England  can  subsist  by  itself,  whatever  becomes  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  which  has  been  so  justly  exploded  ever  since  the  Revo- 
lution." 

The  astonishment  of  lord  Townshend  on  receiving  this  im- 
pertinent extra-official  letter,  and  his  resentment  at  the  con- 
duct of  his  friend  secretary  Stanhope,  in  suffering  it  to  accom- 
pany his  own,  were  equally  great.  He  immediately  wrote  a 
very  ample  vindication  of  his  conduct  to  the  king,  who  ap- 
peared, to  be  satisfied  with  it.  This  he  inclosed  to  Stanhope, 
declaring  "  his  heart  to  be  so  full  with  the  thoughts  of  hav- 
ing received  such  usage  from  him  to  whom  he  had  been 
always  so  faithful  a  friend,  that  he  could  say  no  more  at  that 
time."  To  lord  Sunderland  he  did  not  deign  any  answer. 
But  Chough  the  charge  of  intentional  delay  in  this  business 
appears  to  have  been  unfounded,  it  was  abundantly  clear  that 
Townshend  and  Walpole  did  not  coincide  with  the  Hanove- 
rian cabinet  in  their  general  system  of  politics.  While  Sun- 
derland and  Stanhope  were  willing  to  run  all  hazards  for  the 
preservation  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  Townshend  and  Wal- 
pole were  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  good  understanding  with  the  emperor.  On  the 
£5lh  of  September,  secretary  Stanhope  wrote  an  extraordi- 
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nary  dispatch  to  lord  Townshend,  informing  him  "  that  the 
king  of  Denmark  was  under  the  greatest  apprehensions  from 
the  attempts  of  the  czar,  then  with  his  fleet  in  the  vicinity  of 
Copenhagen,  and  who  had  declared  that  he  would  quarter  his 
troops  in  the  Danish  territories."  Sir  John  Norris  was  at  this 
time  with  a  British  squadron  in  the  Baltic ;  and  Stanhope  goes 
on  to  say,  "  that  M.  Bernstorf  thought  it  necessary  to  crush 
the  czar  immediately,  to  secure  his  ships,  and  even  to  seize 
his  person,  to  be  kept  till  his  troops  shall  have  evacuated 
Denmark  and  Germany."  Far  from  being  startled  at  this 
wild  and  desperate  proposal,  Stanhope  professes  himself  "  in 
his  nature  ever  inclined  to  bold  strokes.  But,"  says  he,  "the 
truth  is,  I  see  no  day-light  through  these  affairs.  We  may 
easily  master  the  czar  if  we  go  briskly  to  work,  and  this  be 
thought  a  right  measure  ;  but  how  far  Sweden  may  be  there- 
by enabled  to  disturb  us  in  Britain,  you  must  judge.  The 
king  new  wishes,  and  so  doth  your  humble  servant  very 
heartily,  that  we  had  secured  France."  Lord  Townshend, 
after  consulting  no  doubt  with  his  friend  Mr.  Walpole,  wrote 
immediately,  and  in  the  utmost  confidence,  a  few  lines,  which 
he  desires  may  remain  a  secret  forever.  He  conjures  Stan- 
hope "  not  to  consent  to  sir  John  Norris's  remaining  in  the 
Baltic  beyond  the  1st  of  November,  nor  to  the  king's  en- 
*  gaging  openly  in  the  affair  about  the  czar.  This  North- 
ern war,"  he  declares,  "  will  be  their  ruin.  Is  it  pos- 
sible," says  he,  "  for  the  king  to  carry  it  on  with  only  Den- 
mark on  his  side,  supposing  even  the  intended  project  should 
succeed  ?  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  right  for  the  king  to 
think  immediately  how  to  make  his  peace  with  Sweden,  even 
though  he  should  be  obliged  to  make  some  sacrifice  in  obtain- 
ing it  ?n  And  in  his  public  dispatch  as  secretary,  he  states 
at  large  his  reasons  why  a  rupture  with  Russia  would  be  fatal 
to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  concludes  with  giving 
jt  as  the  opinion  of  all  those  who  have  the  honor  to  be  em- 
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ployed  in  his  majesty's  service,  "  that  the  king's  taking  any  fur- 
ther step  in  favor  of  Denmark  would  be  attended  with  insupe- 
rable difficulties  ;  the  least  of  which  might  be,  that  the  whole 
of  the  war  against  Sweden  as  well  as  Muscovy  would  be  de- 
volved upon  his  majesty." 

The  change  of  sentiment  in  Townshend  and  Walpole 
relative  to  the  French  alliance  admits  of  an  easy  solution. 
While  the  object  of  it  was  defensive,  and  calculated  merely 
to  prevent  the  Jacobite  party  from  receiving  any  support  from 
France,  it  was  highly  rational.  But  when  it  was  relied  upon 
as  the  means  of  offence,  and  operated  as  an  encouragement  to 
persevere  in  the  frantic  schemes  of  the  Hanoverian  cabinet,  it 
appeared  to  them  impolitic  and  odious.  In  a  subsequent 
letter,  October  16,  lord  Townshend  complains  to  secretary 
Stanhope  "  that  the  miserable  and  distracted  condition  into 
which  the  Northern  affairs  are  plunged,  gives  the  discontented 
and  enemies  of  the  king's  government  hopes  that  they  may  be 
able  to  raise  some  disturbances  in  parliament  on  that  head ; 
and,"  he  adds,  "  your  humble  servant  and  yourself,  as  I  am 
credibly  informed,  are  to  suffer  in  this  attack,  though,  God 
knows,  we  have  had  no  direction  in  all  this  Northern  quarrel/* 
Strongly  suspecting  nevertheless,  or  rather  being  now  fully  ap- 
prised of  Stanhope's  recent  conversion,  he  admonishes  his 
friend  "  that  the  expecting  any  money  from  the  parliament 
towards  carrying  on  that  war  is  a  mere  delusion,  and  can  end 
in  nothing  but  breaking  the  king's  friends  amongst  themselves, 
ruining  the  public  credit,  and  preventing  us  from  getting  into 
a  method  of  paying  the  nation's  debts." 

Mr.  Walpole  had  given  offence  to  the  king,  not  merely  by 
his  entire  coincidence  in  these  sentiments,  but  by  his  pertina- 
cious refusal  to  make  parliamentary  provision  for  certain 
troops  hired  by  the  Hanoverian  ministers  of  Munster  and 
Saxe-Gotha.  And  Horace  Walpole,  at  this  time  envoy  at  the 
Hague,  speaks,  in  a  dispatch  to  England,  dated  October  10,  of 
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"  the  confusion  the  affairs  of  the  North  are  at  present  in. 
The  letters  which  the  messenger  carries/!  says  he,  "  will 
bring  you  an  account  how  extremely  frighted  our  ministers 
at  Hanover  are,  and  indeed  with  very  good  reason."  And, 
October  21,  he  says  "  that  a  messenger  had  arrived  that 
morning  with  repeated  orders  for  him  and  lord  Cadogan  to 
sign  with  the  abbe  Dubois ;  and  the  only  reason  that  I  find 
for  it  is,"  says  this  minister,  "  least  the  czar  should  become 
master  of  Mecklenburg.  I  cannot  for  my  life  see  why  the 
whole  system  of  affairs  in  Europe,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  interest  of  England,  must  be  entirely  subverted  on 
account  of  Mecklenburg.  God  knows  what  will  be  the 
consequence  of  such  politics/'  So  steadily,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  dextrous  courtier,  were  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  at 
this  time  pursued.  The  king,  enraged  at  the  continued  oppo- 
sition in  the  English  cabinet  to  the  system  of  Hanover,  with- 
drew entirely  his  confidence  from  lord  Townshend,  while  Sun- 
derland  and  Stanhope  rose  daily  higher,  and  were  each  moment 
more  firmly  fixed  in  the  royal  favor. 

But  another  cause  of  dissatisfaction  and  resentment  on 
the  part  of  the  king  was.'  the  court  which  the  English  minis- 
ters paid -to  the  prince  of  Wales,  who,  though  constituted 
regent  during  the  absence  of  his  father,  possessed  little  share 
of  his  paternal  affection  and  regard ;  and  who  upon  all  occa- 
sions affected  to  set  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  court.  At  the  first  Townshend  and  Walpole  were 
treated  by  the  prince  with  extreme  reserve  and  hauteur ;  but 
by  degrees  so  good  an  understanding  prevailed  between  them, 
as  to  excite  the  utmost  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign. 
And  (2d  November)  a  dispatch  was  penned  by  lord  Towns- 
hend to  secretary  Stanhope/  which  so  irritated  the  king,  that 
the  immediate  removal  of  that  minister  would  probably  have 
been  the  consequence,  had  not  the  first  emotions  of  his  anger 
been  counteracted  by  the  suggestions  of  Sunderland  and 
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Stanhope.  The  dispatch  stated,  "  that  by  command  of  his 
royal  highness  a  meeting  of  the  lords  of  the  council  had  been 
held,  to  consider  what  heads  of  business  might  be  proper 
and  necessary  to  be  laid  before  parliament."  After  mention- 
ing the  correspondence  of  Goertz  and  Gyllenburg,  he  de- 
clares the  lords  to  be  unanimously  of  opinion,  that,  considering 
the  obstinacy  and  inveteracy  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  poverty 
and  weakness  of  the  court  of  Denmark,  the  treachery  and  cor- 
ruption of  Prussia,  and  the  little  probability  there  is  of  any 
cordial  and  effectual  assistance  from  the  emperor  at  this  junc- 
ture, there  is  scarce  any  prospect  left  of  the  king's  extricating 
himself  out  of  the  difficulties  into  which  Northern  affairs  have 
plunged  him,  without  conning  to  a  better  understanding  with 
the  czar — that  encouragement  should  be  given  to  him  to  pur- 
sue vigorously  his  views  against  Sweden,  and  that  upon  no 
account  should  the  squadron  under  sir  John  Norris  be  per- 
mitted to  winter  in  the  Baltic.  The  dispatch  represents  the 
nation  as  set  upon  reducing  the  forces,  and  upon  easing  them- 
selves of  the  burden  of  taxes;  "  stating  it  as,  in  their  lord- 
ships' opinion,  absolutely  necessary  for  the  king's  service,  that 
the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  ministers  in  England  should  be 
vested  with  full  discretionary  powers  to  conduct  the  business 
here  treated  of  in  parliament,  agreeably  to  the  present  pro- 
spect of  affairs,  in  case  his  majesty  does  not  return  in  time 
to  open  the  session  in  person."  This  was  considered  as 
equivalent  to  asking  for  powers  to  defeat  the  king's  projects  in 
that  very  assembly  where  alone  they  could  be  supported  with 
effect ;  and  the  breach  between  the  English  and  the  Hanove- 
rian ministers  became  from  this  moment  unavoidable  and 
irreparable.  .The  king  had  been  flattered  with  the  belief 
"  that  it  might  not  be  impossible" — to  use  the  words  of 
Stanhope  to  lord  Townshend,  October  16 — "  to  put  this 
Northern  business  in  such  a  light  as  may  induce  the  parlia- 
rnent  not  to  look  upon  it  with  indifference."  He  declared 
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that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  trying  to  concert  measures 
"  with  the  Dutch  ;  for  that  if  the  czar  be  let  alone  three  years, 
he  will  be  absolute  master  of  the  Baltic."  During  the  stay  of 
Horace  Walpole,  who  was  himself  the  bearer  of  lord  Towns- 
hend's  last  dispatch,  appearances  were,  notwithstanding  the 
extreme  resentment  of  the  court  of  Herenhausen,  sedulously 
preserved ;  but  three  days  after  his  departure,  orders  were 
sent  for  the  removal  of  lord  Townshend.  These  were  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  from  secretary  Stanhope  to  Mr.  Walpole,  in 
which  he  expresses  his  "  hope  and  desire  that  he  would  en- 
deavour to  reconcile  lord  Townshend  to  the  alteration  that 
had  taken  place.  The  king,"  he  says,  "  will  no  longer  bear 
him  in  the  office  of  secretary,  be  the  consequence  what  it  will. 
Is  the  whig  interest,"  he  asks,  "  to  be  staked  in  defence  of 
such  a  pretension  ?  or  is  the  difference  to  the  whig  party  whe- 
ther  lord  Townshend  be  secretary  or  lord  lieutenant 4of  Ireland 
tanti  ?"  There  is  little  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  Stanhope  in 
wishing  lord  Townshend  to  accept ;  for  such  acceptance  must 
be  construed  as  an  acquiescence  in  his  own  political  defeat. 
Stanhope  and  Sunderland  would  of  course  succeed  to  the 
chief  direction  of  affairs,  and  the  Hanoverian  system  would  at 
least  not  be  opposed  by  Townshend  and  his  friends  if  they 
retained  their  places  and  preferments  :  nevertheless,  Stan- 
hope plainly  avows,  that  if  Townshend  and  Walpole  deter- 
mine after  all  to  relinquish  their  posts,  they  *may  be  supplied, 
and  that  the  king's  affairs  may  still  jgo  on  without  their  assis- 
tance. "  In  this  case,"  says  he,  "  the  king  hath  engaged  lord 
Sunderland  and  myself  to  promise  that  his  lordship  will  be 
secretary,  and  that  I,  unable  and  unequal  as  I  am  every 
way,  should  be  chancellor  of  the  exchequer — the  king  de- 
claring that  as  long  as  he  can  find  whigs  that  will  serve  him,  he 
will  be  served  by  them."  Lord  Townshend  peremptorily  de- 
clined, in  a  handsome  letter  to  the  king,  the  government  of 
Ireland  ;  and  Walpole,  in  answer  to  Stanhope,  protested  that 
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some  parts  of  his  letter  astonished  him  so  much,  that  he  knew 
not  what  to  say  or  think.  "  What  could  prevail  on  you," 
says  he,  "  to  enter  into  such  a  scheme  as  this,  and  appear  to 
be  chief  actor  in  it,  and  undertake  to  carry  it  through  in  all 
events,  without  which  it  could  not  have  been  undertaken,  is 
unaccountable.  I  swear  that  lord  Townshend  has  no  way 
deserved  it  of  you.  Believe  me,  Stanhope,  he  never  thought 
you  could  enter  into  a  combination  against  him.  Considering 
all  the  circumstances  and  manner  of  doing  this,  nobody  could 
advise  him  to  accept  of  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  and  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  the  authors  of  this  scheme  either  thought  he 
would  or  desired  lie  should." 

Stanhope,  however,  still  continued  to  urge,  in  amicable  and 
conciliatory  terms,  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  this  accep- 
tance, in  order  to  prevent  a  fatal  disunion  among  the  whigs  ; 
and  as  a  salvo  for  the  honor  of  the  king.  "  I  hope,"  says  he, 
in  his  letter  to  Walpole,  January  1st,  1717,  "that  you  will 
grow  cooler  on  your  side — that  even  my  lord  Townshend 
will  sacrifice  his  resentment  to  the  public  good:"  and  Ja- 
nuary 16,  from  the  Hague,  he  writes,  "  I  must  and  do,  for 
the  king's  sake,  for  that  of  the  whigs,  and  of  my  lord  Towns- 
hend himself,  most  earnestly  repeat  to  you  my  entreaties  that 
you  will  dispose  my  lord  Townshend  to  accept  the  offer 
of  Ireland.  I  am  at  liberty  to  assure  you  in  the  king's  name, 
that  when  my  lord  Townshend  shall  have  accepted  of  Ireland, 
if  in  six  months,  or  in  a  twelvemonth,  he  should  like  better 
some  other  post  at  home  in  the  cabinet  council,  that  his  ma- 
jesty will  very  readily  approve  of  any  scheme  that  his  ser- 
vants shall  concert  for  placing  lord  Townshend  where  he  shall 
like."  He  concludes  with  saying,  "  I  have,  dear  Walpole,  a 
very  clear  conscience  ;  and  whilst  I  am  conscious  to  myself  of 
well  doing,  I  have  learnt  to  be  very  easy  in  mind  whatever 
other  people  think  of  me."  That  Stanhope,  a  man  of  great 
and  acknowledged  probity  and  sincerity  of  character,  upon 
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the  whole  meant  honestly  and  well,  cannot  be  doubted.  He 
was  alarmed  at  the  dangerous  consequences  of  the  precipitate 
step  which  had  been  taken,  and  wished  to  prevent  the  mis- 
chief going  further.  The  court  whigs  in  general,  though 
offended  at  the  rude  dismission  of  lord  Townshend,  pressed 
that  nobleman  to  accede  to  the  proposition  now  made.  The 
pensionary  Heinsius  and  other  leading  men  in  Holland  joined 
their  entreaties  to  those  of  the  friends  of  both  parties  in  Eng- 
land. The  king  himself,  on  his  arrival,  condescended  to  apo-- 
logise  to  him  for  whatever  steps  had  been  taken  to  his  prejudice, 
and  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  deceived.  Lord  Towns-r 
hend,  unable  to  resist  these  united  importunities,  at  length 
accepted  the  vice-royalty,  and,  remaining  in  England,  assisted 
as  usual  at  the  deliberations  of  the  cabinet.  But  cordiality 
and  friendship  were  for  ever  extinguished.  To  use  the  lan^ 
guage  of  a  courtier  of  those  times,  Mr.  Brereton,  "  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  parties  was  regarded  as  a  trial  be- 
tween the  English  and  German  councils.  And  in  a  very  few 
weeks,  as  before  related,  the  second  dismission  of  lord  Towns- 
hend took  place,  which  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of 
the  Walpoles,  Mr.  secretary  Methuen,  Mr.  Pulteney,  the  earl 
of  Orford,  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  &c.  and,  after  an  interval 
of  apparent  perplexity  and  increasing  discontent,  of  the  lord 
chancellor  Cowper,  a  nobleman  of  great  eloquence,  address, 
and  popularity. 

Lord  Townshend  bore  his  fall  from  power  with  temper  and 
dignity  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  general  Stanhope  was  not,  on 
subsequent  reflexion,  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  own  conduct. 
For,  according  to  an  anecdote  related  by  professor  Whiston  of 
this  military  statesman,  after  remaining  a  long  time  one  day  in  a 
musing  posture,  he  suddenly  exclaimed  in  a  kind  of  agony, 
"  Now  I  am  convinced  that  a  man  cannot  set  his  foot  over  the 
threshold  of  a  court,  but  he  must  become  a  rogue." 
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Pernicious  Consequences  of  the  South-Sea  Bill.  Proceedings  of 
Parliament  thereupon.  Death  of  Earl  Stanhope.  Disgrace 
of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  Tozinshend  and  Walpole  re- 
instated in  Office.  Bill  for  suppressing  Blasphemy.  Subsidy 
to  Sweden.  Civil-List  Debts  discharged.  M.  Bestuchef 
ordered  to  depart  the  Kingdom.  Treaty  of  Kysladt.  De- 
fensive Alliance  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain. 
Congress  of  Cambruy  dissoked.  Restitution  of  Gibraltar. 
Treaty  "with  Morocco.  Death  of  Pope  Clement  XL  Debates 
in  Parliament.  Petition  from  the  Quakers.  Nevj  Commer- 
cial Code.  Death  of  Lord  Sunderland — and  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  Conspiracy  against  the  Government.  Banish- 
ment of  Bishop  Atlerbury.  Oppressive  Imposition  on  the 
Catholics.  Transactions  on  the  Continent.  Bremen  and 
'  Verden  in  Danger.  Death  of  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans. 
Parliament  convened.  Laudable  Measures  of  Administration. 
State  of  Ireland.  Obnoxious  Patent  of  Coinage  revoked. 
Lord  Carteret  appointed  to  the  Government.  Abdication  of 
Philip  V.  King  of  Spain.  Alliance  between  Russia  and  Sweden. 
Impeachment  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesjield.  Civil-List  Debts 
a  second  Time  discliarged.  Order  of  the  Bath  revived. 
Misunderstanding  between  France  and  Spain.  Cardinal 
Fleury  Prime  Minister.  Death  of  the  Cvir  Peter  the  Great. 
Treaty  of  Alliance  between  Spain  and  the  Emperor.  Treaty 
of  Hanoxeif — Parliamentary  Debates  relative  to  it.'  Inter- 
position of  the  King  in  Favor  of  the  Polish  Dissidents.  Pro- 
jects of  tlie  Duke  de  Ripperda.  Disputes  idih  Russia.  DC- 
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faction  of  Prussia  from  the  Treaty  of  Hanover.  Disastrous 
Expedition  of  Admiral  hosier.  Debates  in  Parliament. 
Rupture  with  the  Court  of  Vienna — and  "with  that  of  Spain. 
Gibraltar  besieged.  Sinking  Fund  insidiously  plundered. 
Death  of  the  Czarina  Catherine.  Articles  of  Peace  concluded 
with  Spain  and  the  Emperor.  Death  of  King  George  I.  His 
Character. 

viii.      1  HE  South-Sea  act  passed  in  the  last  session, 

^^  from  which  the  most  enlightened  persons  in  and 

Pernicious  out  of  parliament  had  foreseen  and  foretold  much 

Conse-  .      .   .     r  .,,..  .  .          .. 

queiicesof  mischief,  was  infinitely  more  alarming  in  its  ope- 

the  South-  ,  .  1-1 

Sea  Bill,  ration  and  consequences  than  its  most  determined 
opposers  could  have  conceived.  No  sooner  was 
the  royal  assent  given  to  the  bill  than  this  mystery 
of  iniquity  began  to  unfold  itself.  The  most 
artful  and  insidious  methods  were  put  in  prac- 
tice to  delude  the  public  with  the  notion  of  the 
vast  emoluments  eventually  to  be  derived  from 
the  commercial  intercourse,  which  it  was  pre- 
tended would,  with  the  consent  of  the  court  of 
Madrid  and  as  an  equivalent  for  the  cession  of 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  be  established  with  the 
empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  successive 
subscriptions  rilled  with  amazing  rapidity  ;  and 
the  court  of  directors  declaring  a  dividend  of  30 
per  cent,  for  Christmas  1720,  and  50  per  cent,  for 
no  less  than  twelve  years  after,  the  transfer  price 
of  the  company's  stock  advancing  in  proportion 
to  the  public  demand,  rose,  from  130,  which  was 
the  price  it  bore  while  the  bill  was  depending  in 
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parliament,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  to  1OOO  ;  B  oo  K 
by  which  means  an  opportunity  was  offered  to  J^^, 
those  who  were  concerned  in  the  project,  or  1721. 
rather  the  plot,  to  make  immense  fortunes  before 
the  bursting  of  this  mighty  bubble.  And  the 
stock  falling  with  the  same  or  even  greater 
rapidity  than  that  with  which  it  had  risen,  vast 
numbers  of  adventurers — and  such  was  the  general 
infatuation,  that,  upon  this  occasion,  the  whole 
nation  seemed  to  have  become  adventurers — 
awaking  from  their  golden  dreams,  found  them- 
selves reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most  deplorable 
distress  and  ruin.  England  had  never  experi- 
enced so  total  a  destruction  of  credit ;  never  was 
any  country  convulsed  by  so  violent  a  paroxysm 
of  despondency  and  terror.  The  ministry  collec- 
tively, and  with  few  exceptions  individually,  im- 
plicated in  these  proceedings,  seemed  petrified 
with  amazement  and  consternation ;  and  being 
wholly  uncertain  what  measures  to  pursue,  di- 
spatched express  after  express  to  the  "king  at 
Hanover,  to  inform  him  of  the  extraordinary  situa- 
tion of  public  affairs  ;  and  the  monarch  thereupon 
hastening  his  return,  arrived  in  England  the  be- 
ginning of  November.  The  parliament  having 
met  agreeably  to  their  last  prorogation,  Decem- 
ber 8,  1720,  his  majesty  earnestly  recommended, 
in  his  speech  to  the  two  houses,  to  consider  of  the 
most  effectual  and  speedy  methods  to  restore 
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VIII.       .  ...       i  ,    . 

v^-v^/  immediately  entered  into  a   severe  investigation 
1721.    of  this  dark  and  dangerous  business,   which  was 

Proceed- 
ings of       styled  in  the  report  of  the  secret  committee,  "  a 

Parliament         .          /.      i 

thereupon,  tram  of  the  deepest  villany  and  fraud  Hell  ever 
contrived  for  the  ruin  of  any  nation."  The  result 
of  the  inquiry,  as  established  by  the  clearest 
evidence,  was,  that  transfers  of  the  company's 
stock  to  a  very  great  amount  had  been  made  to 
persons  very  high  in  office  to  facilitate  the  passing 
of  the  bill  ;  that  the  scandalous  artifices  practised 
by  the  company,  and  their  shameless  abuse  of  the 
public  confidence,  had  received  not  only  the  con- 
nivance, but  the  encouragement  of  several,  at 
least,  of  the  ministers  :  and  lord  Sunderland  and 
Mr.  Aislabie  were  compelled  to  a  precipitate  and 
disgraceful  resignation  of  their  offices — the  latter 
being  also  expelled  the  house  of  commons,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower.  Mr.  Craggs,  secretary 
of  state,  was  exempted  only  by  the  stroke  of  death 
from  a  similar  fate  ;  and  many  other  persons  of 
figure  and  consequence,  who  were  found  on  in- 
quiry more  or  less  culpable,  were,  by  a  very  high 
and  unusual  exertion  of  parliamentary  authority, 
variously  punished  ;  though,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
exasperated  public,  not  with  an  adequate  degree 
pf  severity.  Nevertheless  the  house  acted  with 
a  spirit  and  unanimity  on  this  great  occasion 
which  reflected  on  their  proceedings  the  highest 
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honor,  and  sufficiently  manifested  the  indigna-  BOOK 
tion  they  felt  at  having  been,  under  specious  pre-  ^^J 
tences,  made  the  unintentional  instruments  of  an    1721. 
injury  so  extensive,  and  a  deception  so  dreadful. 

Mr.  Waller,  son-in-law  to  Aislabie,  to  whom 
South-Sea  stock  to  an  immense  amount  had  been 
transferred,  had  preserved  no  minutes  of  his  trans- 
actions ;  and  pretended,  on  his  examination,  that 
he  could  not  recollect  for  what  persons  or  pur- 
poses he  had  accepted  it.  Sir  John  Blount, 
accounted  the  original  projector,  and  one  of  the 
most  guilty  agents  in  this  business,  refusing  to 
answer  certain  interrogatories  put  to  him  in  the 
house  of  lords  by  the  duke  of  Wharton,  and  being 
supported  somewhat  too  peremptorily  in  his  re- 
fusal by  lord  Stanhope,  the  duke  maliciously  ob- 
served, "  that  the  government  of  the  best  princes 
was  sometimes  rendered  intolerable  to  their  sub- 
jects by  bad  ministers ;  thus  Sejanus  had  made  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  a  prince  originally  of  the  great- 
est hopes,  hateful  to  the  Romans.  That  wicked 
minister  first  began  by  weaning  the  affections  of 
the  emperor  from  his  son,  and  next  from  his  peo- 
ple, and  so  Rome  was  ruined."  Conscious  of  the 
ansullied  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  lord  Stanhope, 
in  a  transport  of  rage,  rose  to  speak  in  his  own 
vindication.  He  acknowledged  "  that  the 
Roman  history  afforded  striking  examples.  In 
return  for  that  which  had  just  been  mentioned  of 

VOL.   in.  N 
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BO  o  K  a  bad  minister,  he  must  remind  Ihe  house  of  aw 
v^^,  instance   of   a  great    man   and    illustrious   pa- 
1721.    triot,  the  elder  Brutus,  who  had  a  son  so  profli- 
gate, that,  to  gratify  his  vices  and  passions,  he 
hesitated  not  to  sacrifice  the  liberties  of  his  conn- 
Death  of  try."     In  consequence  of  the  vehemence  of  his 

Earl  Stan-       J  ......  . 

exertions,  the  earl  was  seized,  while  in  the  act  or 
speaking,  with  a  sudden  illness,  which  obliged  him 
to  retire ;  and,  after  a  short  interval  of  languish- 
ment  and  insensibility,  he  expired  in  the  evening 
of  the  next  day,  February  5,  1721,  extremely 
regretted  by  his  sovereign,  and  possessing  the 
general  esteem  and  regard  of  the  nation*. 

The  great  and  difficult  business  of  restoring 
public  credit,  and  of  tranquillising  the  public 
mind,  which  had  been  so  dreadfully  agitated,  was 
committed  chiefly  to  Mr.  Walpole,  who  performed 
'the  task 'thus  imposed  upon  him  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  nation.  Through  the  judicious  and 
vigorous  resolutions  adopted  by  parliament  in 
pursuance  of  his  recommendations,  order,  peace, 
and  confidence  were  Speedily  and  effectually  re- 
established. 

*  The  king,  as  the  countess  of  Chesterfield,  who  was  pre- 
sent on  the  occasion,  related  to  the  respectable  author  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  Dr.  Maty,  received  the 
intelligence  of  this  nobleman's  death  when  at  supper;  and  not 
being  able  to  suppress  the  emotions  of  his  grief,  he  rose  front 
table  and  retired,  his  eyes  being  suffused~\vith  tears- 
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The  profit  of  the  South-Sea  Company  in  its  cor-  BOOK 
porate  capacity,  on  the  execution  of  the  project,  J^i^, 
was  found  to  amount  to  more  than  thirteen  mil-  1721. 
lions;  thirty-seven  millions  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  having  been  subscribed,  and  the 
stock  allotted  in  exchange  not  exceeding  twenty- 
four  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds.  This 
was  now  engrafted  into  different  government 
securities,  and  the  enormous  surplus  divided 
amongst  the  sufferers,  in  such  modes  and  propor- 
tions as  were  deemed  most  equitable — retaining 
two  millions  only  in  lieu  of  the  premium  due  by 
the  original  terms  of  agreement  to  the  public : 
but  this  occasioning  much  murmur  and  discon- 
tent, was,  in  the  sequel,  wisely  relinquished. 
Heavy  fines  also  were  levied  upon  the  estates  of 
the  leading  directors,  and  others  principally  con- 
cerned in  this  nefarious  business ,  but  the  subtilty 
of  some  who  were  supposed  most  culpable  eluded 
the  severest  vigilance  of  inquiry.  Knight,  cashier 
of  the  company,  for  the  apprehending  of  whom  a 
royal  proclamation  had  been  issued,  had  escaped 
at  a  critical  moment  to  the  continent ;  carrying 
with  him  the  famous  green  look,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  entire  secret  of  the  transac- 
tion. Being  arrested  at  Tirlemont,  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  English  resident  at  Brussels,  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  marquis  du  Prie,  governor 
of  the  Low  Countries,  to  deliver  him  up  to  justice. 

N  2 
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BOOK  But  answer  was  unexpectedly  made  by  the  im- 
\**~v^>  perial  court,  that  this  could  not  be  done,  consist- 
1721.   ently  vvith  the  privileges  of  the  States  of  Brabant — 
for,  by  an  article  of  the  Joyeuse  Entree,  no  per- 
son,   against    whom    a   criminal    accusation    is 
brought,  can  be  removed  for  trial  out  of  the  pro- 
vince.    It  was  thought  that,   in  a  case  of  this 
momentous   nature,    his    imperial    majesty,    for 
whom  England  had  conquered  kingdoms,  might 
have  prevailed  upon  the  States  to  wave  their  pri- 
vilege ;    and  very  pressing  instances  were  anew 
made  for  the  surrender  of  Knight.     But,  in  the 
interim,  he  effected  a  second  escape  from    the 
citadel  of  Antwerp- — and  in  the  sequel  he  received 
•       a    free  pardon.     Vehement  suspicions  therefore 
arose,  that  Knight's  evidence  was  too  decisive  to 
be  produced  ;  and  that  the  late  minister  had  still 
sufficient  influence  to  screen  himself  from  that 
punishment  which  the  whole  nation  believed  him 
to  merit,  and  from  which  bis  superior  adroitness 
SegEariof°f  management  only  protected   him.     No   less 
Sunder-     than   172  members  of  the   house  of  commons 

laud. 

divided  nevertheless  against  Sunderland,  on  the 
criminatory  resolution,  in  opposition  to  233,  who 
joined  in  the  vote  of  acquittal.  On  the  exami- 
nation of  Knight  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords, 
it  was  suggested  to  lord  Sunderland  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  move  for  his  immediate  commit- 
ment. But  availing  himself  of  the  authority  of 
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lord  Cowper,  the  minister  professed,  with  much  BOOK 
show  of  candor,  his  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  this  ^y>^, 
measure.      Very    slender    credit,    however,    was    1721 
allowed  him  for  the  purity  of  his  motives,  when  it 
appeared,  from  the  report  of  the  secret  committee, 
that  fifty  thousand  pounds  South-Sea  stock  had 
been  accepted  by  Knight  for  the  earl  of  Sunder- 
land,  without  any  consideration  paid  or  security 
given  for  the  same.     Knight  left  behind  him   a 
letter  addressed  to  the  ^outh-Sea    directors,    in 
which  he  says,  "  that,  although  conscious  of  his 
own  innocence,  he  had  withdrawn  himself  to  avoid 
the  weight  of  an  inquiry  which  he  found  too  heavy 
for  him." — He  acknowledges  many  indiscretions, 
and  professes  himself  sensible  "  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  have  avoided  the  ap- 
pearance of  prevarication  and  perjury,   from  the 
nature  and  largeness  of  the  transactions."     The 
most   astonishing    circumstance    in    this    prodi- 
gious and  complicated  scene  of  knavery  and  cre- 
dulity is,  that,  at  the  moment  in  which  the  na- 
tional  delirium  was  at  the  height,    France  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  the  effect  of  a  similar  de- 
lusion, in  the  establishment  and  consequent  failure 
of   the  Mississippi  company,    projected  by  the 
famous  Law.     But  it  should  seem,  though  indivi- 
duals frequently  gain  wisdom  by  experience,  that 
nations  do  not ;  and  that  a  government  which 
possesses  in  the  slightest  degree  the  confidence  of 
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BOOK  the  people  may  at  any  time  practise  with  SUCCCSF 
^-v-w>  on  their  passions,  their  vices,  and  their  follies. 
1721.        In  consequence  of  the  death  of  lord  Stanhope, 

Townsnend 

and  Wai-   and  the  disgrace  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  all  po- 

pole  rc-in-  «...  .   . 

stated  in  litical  competition  was  at  an  end,  and  Townshend 
and  Walpole  were  re-invested  with  the  full  powers 
of  government.  The  former  resumed  his  office  of 
secretary  of  state,  and  the  latter  was  once  more 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  The  ascen- 
dencyoflord  Sunderland  over  the  mind  of  the  king 
remained  nevertheless  undiminished.  By  his  in- 
fluence, lord  Carleton,  formerly  Mr.  Boyle,  suc- 
ceeded lord  Townshend  as  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, lord  Cadogan  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  and  lord  darteret  was  advanced  to  the 
office  of  joint  secretary  with  lord  Townshend ; 
little  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  nobleman.  Mr. 
Walpole's-'commission  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
bore  date  April  2d,  17'2J. 

A  vehement  controversy  having  recently  arisen 
on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  learned  tracts  published  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  established  doctrine  by  the  famous 
professor  "W  histon,  the  university  -of  Oxford,  in 
full  -convocation,  resolved  that  the  solemn  thanks 
of  that  body  should  be  returned  to  the  -earl  of 
Nottingham  for  his  most  noble  defence  of  the 
catholic  faith,  contained  in  his  .answer  to  Mr. 
Whistoja's  letter  concerning  the  eternity  of  the 
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Son  of  GOD  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  at  BOOK 
the  instance  of  this  theological  statesman,  elated  v^v-L* 
no  doubt  by  this  flattering  distinction,  a  bill  was  1721- 

_ii«flTi  or 

introduced  into  the  house  of  peers  for  the  sup-Notting- 
pression  of  blasphemy  and  profaneness  ;  which  tor  sup- 
enacted,  that  if  any  one  spoke  or  wrote  again  st 
the  being  of  a  GOD,  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ10*' 
or  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  doctrine  of  the"  Trinity, 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  the  divine 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  he  should  suffer  im- 
prisonment for  an  indefinite  term,  unless,  in  a  cer- 
tain form  prescribed,  he  should  publicly  renounce 
and  abjure  his  errors.  And  by  a  clause  in  this 
bill,  the  arckbishops  and  bishops  within  their  re- 
_spective  jurisdictions,  and  the  justices.of  peace  in 
their  'several  counties  at  their  quarter-session, 
were  authorised  to  eummon  any  dissenting 
teacher,  and  to  require  his  subscription  to  a  de- 
claration of  faith  containing  the  articles  above 
enumerated  ;  and  upon  his  refusal,  it  was  enacted, 
that  he  should  be  ipso  facto  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  the  act  of  toleration.  The  lords  being  sum- 
moned on  the  second  reading  of  this  bill  (May 
1721),  Dr.  WAKE,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
sealed  his  apostacy  from  the  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  by  moving  to  have  it  committed.  , 
Upon  which  lord  Onslovv  rose,  and  declared, 
"  that  though  he  was  himself  zealously  attached 
,to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England,  he 
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BOOK  would  never  consent  to  support  even  the  truth  it- 

<*— v-l->  self  by  persecution  ;  and  he  moved  that  the  bill 

172'.   might  be  THROWN  OUT."     He  was  seconded  by 

the  duke  of  Wharton,  who  said,  that,  having  been 

himself  frequently  accused  of  impiety  and  irreli- 

gion*,  he  conceived  that    he  could  not   more 

*  This  is  the  nobleman  whose  character  is  so  happily  deline- 
ated by  POPE,  in  his  Epistle  to  Lord  Viscount  Cobhara. 

— "  WHARTON,  the  scorn  and  wonder  of  our  days, 
Whose  njiiing  passion  is  the  lust  of  praise, 
Born  with  whate'er  could  win  it  from  the  wise  ; 
Women  and  fools  must  like  him — or  he  dies. 
Though  wondering  senates  hung  on  all  he  spoke, 
The  club  must  hail  him  master  of  the  joke. 
Shall  parts  so  various  aim  at  nothing  new  ? 
He'll  shine  a  TULLY  and  a  WILMOT  too. 
Thus,  with  each  gift  of  nature  or  of  art, 
And  wanting  nothing  but  an  honest  heart, 
Grown  all  to  all — from  no  one  vice  exempt, 
And  most  contemptible,  to  shun  contempt ; 
His  passion  still  to  covet  general  praise, 
His  life  to  forfeit  it  a  thousand  ways — 
He  dies  sad  outcast  of  each  church  and  state; 
And,  harder  still — flagitious,  yet  not  great." 

There  seems  a  remarkable  resemblance  between  the  character 
of  this  nobleman  and  that  of  the  last  VILLIERS  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, described  with  such  masterly  strokes  of  genius  under 
the  appellation  of  ZIMRI  in  Dryden's  Absalom  and  Achitophel ; 
and  like  him — 

"  Beggar'd  by  fools,  whom  still  he  found  too  late  ; 
He  had  his  jest — and  they  had  his  estate." 

On  leaving  England  with  a  ruined  constitution  and  fortune,  he 
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effectually  vindicate  his  character  from  these  im-  BOOK 
putations,  than  by  opposing  to  the  utmost  a  mea-  ^J^ 
sure  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  1721. 
And  taking  a  Bible  from  his  pocket,  he  excited 
the  amazement  of  the  house,  ,by  reading  with 
much  gravity  many  passages  of  the  sacred 
volume,  containing  exhortations  to  universal 
charity,  meekness,  and  mutual  forbearance.  The 
earl  of  Peterborough,  with  uncommon  boldness 
and  happiness  of  expression,  declared,  that  though 
he  was  for  a  parliamentary  king,  he  was  not  for  a 
parliamentary  GOD  or  a  parliamentary  religion  ; 
and  that  if  this  bill  vvere  to  pass,  he  should  be  am- 
bitious of  a  seat  in  the  conclave  of  cardinals,  as 
more  honourable  than  that  which  he  occupied 
in  the  British  house  of  peers.  Dr.  Kennet,  bishop 
of  Peterborough,  protested  that  he  NEVER  would 
be  concerned  in  the  execution  of  such  a  law — 
and  he  earnestly  hoped  that  his  brethren  on  the 
bench  would  not  concur  in  the  establishment  of  a 
PROTESTANT  INGIUISITION.  The  lords  Cowper 

entered  into  the  service  of  the  Pretender,  then  patronised  by 
the  court  of  Madrid  ;  and  receiving,  when  in  that  city,  a  letter 
from  his  sovereign  the  king  of  England,  commanding  his  re- 
turn home,  he  is  said  to  have  thrown  it  scornfully  out  of  the 
coach  window.  After  running  a  rapid  and  astonishing  career 
of  profligacy  and  extravagance,  he  expired,  "  with  not  a  friend 
to  close  his  eyes,"  at  a  convent  near  Terragona  in  Spain,  A.  D. 
1731,  when  he  had  not  completed  the  thirty-second  year  of  his 
age. 
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BOOK  and   Town.shend   also  spoke  with  much   ability 

\^v—j  against  this  infamous  and  execrable  bill ;  by  which 

1721.   a  pretended  regard  for  the  honor  of  religion  was, 

as  usual,  made  a  pretext  for  the  gratification  of 

the  most  malignant  passions — a  bill  which  openly 

and  impudently  avowed  and   adopted  the  most 

profligate  practices  of  the  Romish  church  ;    and 

the  principle  of  which,  if  once  admitted,  would 

lead  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  rack,  the  stake,  and 

the  wheel*.     It  was  on  the  other  hand  supported 

*  It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  every  man  disclaims  the 
character  and  appellation  of  a  persecutor.  GARDINER  and 
BONNER  doubtless  professed  themselves  animated,  not  by  a 
spirit  of  persecution,  but  of  holy  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  the 
catholic  faith  in  its  genuine  purity.  And  if  the  earl  of  NOT- 
TINGHAM  had  been  left  to  decide  upon  the  fate  of  the  learned 
professor,  his  antagonist,  he  might  very  possibly  have  had  the 
moderation  and  candor  to  say,  in  imitation  of  the  well-known 
epistle  of  king  James  I.  to  the  States  of  Holland,  in  relation 
to  the  famous  Vorstius,  that  he  would  not  venture  to  pro- 
nounce what  resolutions  it  might  be  proper  to  adopt  respect- 
ing him;  "but  SURELY  NEVER  HERETIC  BETTER  DE- 
SERVED THE  FLAMES."  On  account  of  his  temporary  junc- 
tion with  the  whigs  during  the  administration  of  Oxford,  the 
earl  of  Nottingham  is  satirised  in  vanousj>>Mir  d'esprit  of  Swift, 
ur.d*er  the  appellation  of  DISMAL.  A  humorous  parody  of  the 
celebrated  speech  of  this  nobleman,  in  opposition  to  .the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  thus  concludes : 

"  Since  the  lories  have  thus  disappointed  my  hopes, 
And  will  neither  regard  my  figures  nor  tropes, 
Til  speech  against  peace  while  DISMAL'S  my  name* 
And  be  a  true  whig,  while  I  am— NOT-IN-GAME." 
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~by  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  the  lords  Bathurst  and  BOOK 
Trevor,  the  bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  Lich-  J^JJ^ 
field  and  Coventry,  and  various  Others.    But,  on  a    1721. 
division,   it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  sixty 
voices  against  thirty-one. 

On  the  introduction  of  the  bill  in  question,  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of  suffi- 
cient indignation  and  abhorrence,  a  memorable 
letter  was  addressed  by  the  celebrated  professor 
Whiston  to  archbishop  Wake,  highly  meriting 
the  attention  of  those  who  regard  with  emotions 
of  admiration  a  virtuous  man  contending  with 
undaunted  spirit  against  the  menaces  of  power 
and  the  terrors  of  persecution.  "  Your  Grace 
well  knows,"  says  this  bold  confessor  and  cham- 
pion of  TRUTH,  "  and  all  the  nation  do  now 
know,  since  you  have  been  removed  to  Lambeth 
your  sentiments  and  conduct  have  been  diame- 
trically opposite  to  your  former  sentiments  and 
conduct.  I,  among  many  others,  am  deeply 

In  the  "  Windsor  Prophecy"  he  is  styled,  in  allusion  to  his  name 
and  original  title,  Baron  Finch  of  Daventry,  "  the  tall  black 
Daventry  Bird."  And  in  the  ballad  on  the  surrender  of  Dun- 
ikirk  he  is  again  complimented  : 

"  Sunderland's  run  out  of  his  wits, 

And  DISMAL  double-dismal  looks ; 
Wharton  can  only  swear  by  fits, 

And  strutting  Hal  is  off  the  hooks. 
Old  Godolphin,  full  of  spleen, 
Made  false  moves  and  lost  his  queen.n 
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BOOK  concerned  in  the  consequences  of  such  an  amazing 
vj^.,  change  in  your  grace.  Certainly,  my  lord,  this 
1721.  unhappy  nation  has  of  late  had  oaths  enow,  tests 
enow,  subscriptions  enow,  imposed  upon  them. 
If,  however,  the  church  and  state  do  resolve  to 
quench  those  small  remnants  of  learning,  justice, 
and  integrity,  which  still  remain  among  us,  by  the 
introduction  of  an  holy  office  into  these  king- 
doms, with  your  grace  at  the  head  of  it,  it  would 
certainly  be  convenient  for  its  future  reputa- 
tion, that  the  several  sorts  of  blasphemy  referred  to 
in  the  present  bill  may  be  distinguished  by  seve- 
ral sorts  of  penalties  ;  and  that  blasphemy  against 
Almighty  GOD  himself  should  be  punished  some- 
what more  severely  than  blasphemy  against  St. 
Athanasius  ;  which  emendation  I  would  humbly 
offer  to  your  grace's  consideration. — Give  me 
leave  to  set  down  here  a  famous  passage  out  of  the 
principal  of  the  apostolical  fathers,  Clement  of 
Rome.  See  what  he  thought  of  persecution  and 
persecutors. — His  words,  according  to  your 
grace's  own  version,  are  these  :  'Look  into  the 
holy  Scriptures,  which  are  the  true  words  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Ye  know  there  is  nothing  unjust 
or  counterfeit  written  in  them.  There  you  shall 
,  not  find  that  righteous  men  were  ever  cast  ofFby 
such  as  were  good  themselves.  They  were  per- 
secuted, 'tis  true,  but  it  was  by  the  wicked  and 
unjust ;  they  were  cast  in  prison,  but  they  were 
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cast  in  by  those  that  were  unholy;   they  were  BOOK 

•  vin  ' 

killed,  but  by  accursed  men,   men  abominable,  ^^^/ 

full  of  all  wickedness,  who  were  incensed  to  so  1721« 
great  a  degree  as  to  bring  those  into  suffering  who 
with  an  holy  and  unblameable  purpose  of  min4 
worship  GOD — not  knowing  that  the  Most  High 
is  the  protector  and  defender  of  all  such  as  with  a 
pure  conscience  serve  his  holy  name.' ' 

Although  the  pernicious  tendency  of  the  conti- 
nental connexions  of  England  had  been  the  con-r 
stant  theme  of  Mr.  Walpole's  eloquence  while  in, 
opposition  to  the  court,  one  of  the  first  measures 
of  his  administration  was  to  move  for  a  subsidy  tosubsidjto 
Sweden,  with  whom  an  alliance  offensive  and  de-al"d  AIH- 
fensive.had  been  just  concluded — a  British  squa>- ^anS 
dron  being  also  at  this' ver.y  time  cruising  in  thetenslTe* 
Baltic  for  the  protection  of  that  kingdom  against 
the  designs  of  Russia.  So  that,  as  lord  Moles- 
worth  observed,  "•  we  were  not  only  required  to 
assist  the  Swedes,  with;  whom  we  had  been  so  long 
at  variance,  but  to  purtihase  at  an  enormous  price 
the  permission  to  assist  them.  His  lordship 
affirmed,  that  our  engagements  were  inconsistent 
and  contradictory  ;  that  our  politics  were  not  only 
variable,  but  incomprehensible  to  every  man  who, 
knowing  merely  the  state  of  Great  Britain,  was 
unapprised  of  the  several  petty  interests  of  the 
electorate,  which  were  the  secret  springs  of  our 
transactions  abroad ;  that  we  were  io  turn  the 
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BOOK  allies  and  the  dupes  of  all  nations  ;  that  if  such* 
jj^,  solicitude  for  the  restoration  of  the  conquests 
1721.  made  by  Russia  upon  Sweden  were  reasonable,  it 
was  incumbent  upon  Hanover  to  set  the  example 
by  the  restoration  of  Bremen  and  Vcrden,  and  of 
Prussia  our  ally  by  that  of  Pomerania  ;  that, 
Whatever  might  be  the  connexions  or  engage- 
ments of  Hanover,  Great  Britain  had  neither  any 
interest  nor  any  right  to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs 
of  the  empire  ;  and  that  the  friendship  or  enmity 
of  the  powers  of  the  Baltic  was  of  little  importance 
to  England,  as  we  procured  nothing  from  the 
kingdoms  of  the  North  which  we  could  not  with 
more  advantage  import  from  our  own  colonies  in 
America,  were  proper  encouragement  held  out  to 
them.  His  lordship  acknowledged  that  the 
distressed  condition  to  which  the  Swedes  were 
reduced  would  be  really  worthy  of  compas- 
sion, could  we  forget  that  they  had  been  the 
authors  in  a  great  measure  of  their  own  misfor- 
tunes, by  their  tame  submission  to  a  despotic 
tyrannical  prince,  who  had  sacrificed  their  sub- 
stance in  pursuit  of  his  rash  and  unjust  designs; 
and  that  any  nation  which  followed  their  example 
deserved  the  same  fate. — His  lordship  touched  on 
the  affairs  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  which 
he  insinuated  to  have  been  the  secret  cause  of  the 
rupture  with  the  czar  ;  and  entered  into  a  detail 
of  the  treaties  of  Roschild  and  Travendahl,  in 
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Order  to  show  how  widely  we  had  deviated  from  BOOK 
engagements  of  which  we  were  ourselves  the  gua-  ^^+j 
ran  tees.     His  lordship  said  he  would  go  as  far    1721. 
as  any  man  to  maintain  and  support  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  ;  but 
he  would  never  consent  to  squander,  in  the  mode 
now  recommended,    what   yet  remained  of  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  nation*."     The  vote 
of  supply   at  length  passed,  not  without  much 
angry  objection  and  difficulty — the  voices  on  the 
division  being  197  to  136. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  session,  provision  civil-List 

,  ,,  ,.  r         ,,....        Debts  dis- 

was  also  made  by  parliament  for  the  liquidation  charged 
of  a  debt  of  550,000/.  on  the  civil  list,  incurred 
by  the  profligate  profusion  of  Sunderland.    But  in. 

*  This  nobleman  is  deservedly  celebrated  for  his  Account  of 
Denmark,  in  which  country  he  had  resided  some  years  as  am- 
bassador during  the  reign  of"  the  late  king  William.  So  highly 
was  the  court  of  Copenhagen  offended  at  the  freedom  of  his 
remarks,  that  a  formal  complaint  was  made  respecting  the 
publication  by  the  Danish  resident  in  England  to  that  mo- 
narch, and  satisfaction  demanded  by  the  infliction  of  a  pu- 
nishment adequate  to  the  offence.  The  king  replied,  "  That 
in  England  the  press  was  free,  and  he  possessed  no  such 
power."  The  resident  in  anger  replied,  te  That  if  similar 
provocation  had  been  given  to  the  king  of  England  by  a  sub- 
ject of  the  king  of  Denmark,  his  master  would  have  sent  him 
the  head  of  the  offender." — "  Would  you,"  said  the  great  mo- 
narch to  whom  the  resident  addressed  himself,  "  wish  that  I 
should  acquaint  Molesworth  with  this,  that  he  may  insert  it 
in  anew  edition  of  his  history  ?" — SUHM'S  Royal  History  of 
Denmark, 
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BOOK  the  royal  message  delivered  uporr  this  occasion 
i^^L,  by  Mr.  Methucn,  the  king  declared  his  resolution, 
1721.  1st,  To  cause  a  retrenchment  of  his  expenses  ; 
2dly,  lie  informed  the  house  uf  commons  that  he 
had  ordered  the  accounts  to  he  submitted  to  r heir 
inspection  ;  and,  3dly,  He  proposed  that  the  oum 
wanting  should  he  raised  'by  a  deduction  from  the 
salaries  and  wages  of  all  offices,  pensions,  and 
other  payments  irqm  the  crown.  And  a  bill  im- 
posing a  duty  of  sixpence  in  the  pound  for  this 
purpose  accordingly  passqd  both  .  houses,  and 
received  the  royal  assent.  Such  was  the  heavy 
pressure  of  public  business  during  this  memorable 
session,  that  the  parliament  was  not  prorogued 
till  the  10th  of  August  1721,  when  the  king  gave 
his  assent  to  the  important  bill  for  restoring  pub- 
lic credit. 

M.  Bestu-  About  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
dnedto  M.  Bcstuchef,  the  Russjan  ambassador,  in  conse- 
f  quence  of  some  very  offensive  expressions — not 
particularly  specified— in  a  memorial  presented 
by  him  at  the  court  of  London,  was  ordered  to 
.depart  the  kingdom  in  fourteen  days.  This 
affront  was  revenged  by  the  czar  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  so  great  a  monarch.  In  a  declaration 
published  at  Petersburg,  January  2p,  1721,  he 
says,  "  It  is  notorious  in  what  an  unjust  and  in- 
jurious manner  our  resident  was  sent  away  from 
the  court  of  England,  which,  having  done  us  a 
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great  and  sensible  wrong,  ought  naturally  to  have  BOOK 
engaged  us  to  make  reprisals  according  to  what  is  ^^^j 
practised  every  where  else.     But  as  we  perceive    172l< 
that  all  this  is  done  without  any  regard  to  the  in- 
terest of  England,  and  only  in  favor  of  the  Hano- 

-*erian  interest — for  which  the  ministers  of  Great 

-\j 

Britain  not  only  neglect  the  friendship  of  foreign 
powers,  but  do  not  even  spare  their  own  country, 
which  more  nearly  and  more  sensibly  concerns 
them — we  were  unwilling  that  the  English  nation, 
which  has  no  share  in  that  piece  of  injustice, 
should  suffer  for  it ;  and  therefore  we  grant  to 
them  all  manner  of  security  and  free  liberty  to 
trade  in  all  our  dominions."  Although  the  czar 
had  refused  with  disdain  the  mediation  of  the  king 
of  England,  he  possessed  too  much  sagacity  not  to 
perceive  the  impolicy  of  continuing  the  war 
against  Sweden,  now  at  peace  with  all  other  na- 
tions, and  relying  on  the  powerful  protection  of 
Great  Britain.  He  therefore  willingly  hearkened 
to  overtures  of  reconciliation ;  and  a  definitive  Treaty  of 

Nystadt. 

treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two  crowns, 
under  the  mediation  of  France,  at  Nystadt,  Au- 
gust 1721,  conformably  to  which  the  fertile  and 
extensive  provinces  of  Livonia,  Ingria,  Esthonia, 
and  Carelia,  were  confirmed  to  Russia,  and  the 
barren  deserts  of  Finland  only,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Wyburg  and  its  district,  restored  to 
Sweden.  From  this  aera  that  remote  kingdom, 

YOL.   III.  O 
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HOOK  which  possesses  no  solid  or  permanent  resources, 

^^-^  after  dazzling  Europe  by  a  sort  of  preternatural 

1721-   and  momentary  blaze,  sunk,  fortunately  for  itself, 

into  its  original  state  of  political  obscurity. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  1721,  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  at  Madrid  between  Great  BritaLl 
and  Spain.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  restitu- 
tion was  to  be  made  of  all  the  effects  taken  on 
both  sides,  and  consequently  of  the  ships  captured 
at  Messina.  And  on  the  same  day  another 
ri  *reatv  °^  defensive  alliance  was,  to  the  surprise 
tain,  of  Europe,  signed  between  Great  Britain,  France, 

France,  *.  *L  . 

and  Spain,  and  Spain.  By  a  secret  article  of  the  first  treaty 
Great  Britain  engaged  not  to  oppose  the  views  of 
Spain  in  Italy;  and  by  a  secret  article  of  the 
second,  France-  and  Spain  guarantied  the  pos- 
session of  Bremen  and  Verden  to  Hanover.  All 
remaining  differences  between  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Madrid  were  referred  to  the  con- 
gress agreed  to  be  held  at  Cambray. 

The  politics  of  the  king  of  England  had  now 
once  more  varied  their  direction.  Great  offence 
had  been  taken  at  the  pertinacious  refusal  of  the 
emperor  to  grant  the  investiture  of  Bremen  and 
Verden  upon  the  terms  demanded  by  the  king,  who 
was  eagerly  solicitous  to  include  in  it  the  imperial 
city  of  Bremen.  The  guarantee  of  the  whole  house 
of  Bourbon  being  now  obtained  with  respect  to 
these  famous  provinces,  the  house  of  Austria 
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might  be  safely  set  at  defiance;  and  the  preten-  BOOK 
sions  of  Spain,  at  the  ensuing  congress  of  Cam-  ^^^ 
bray,  being  in  consequence  strongly  supported  ^21 

both  by  France  and  England,  it  was,  after  muchof  Cam. 
i    f    •  i         i-         •  •        i  bray  d'3' 

angry   and   fruitless  discussion,   continued   yearsoived 

after  year,  finally  dissolved  without  coming  to  any 
terms  of  agreement. 

But  Spain  had  another,  and  perhaps  yet  more  Restitution 
forcible  motive,  to  accede  to  the  alliance  of  the°ar> ' 
three  crowns,  with  the  guarantee  of  Bremen  and 
Verden  annexed.  Previous  to  the  war  of  Sicily, 
the  king  of  England,  in  order  to  induce  the  king 
of  Spain  to  desist  from  his  hostile  projects,  had 
flattered  him  with  the  idea  of  the  restitution  of 
Gibraltar.  And  lord  Stanhope,  who  went  over 
in  person  to  confer  with  the  duke  of  Orleans 
upon  this  subject,  had  given  a  verbal  promise 
to  the  regent,  or  at  least  what  the  regent  un- 
derstood as  such,  for  the  restoration  of  Gibraltar. 
The  regent,  thus  authorised,  had  positively  and 
formally  assured  the  king  of  Spain  that  Gibraltar 
should  be  restored.  And  the  cardinal  Dubois 
declared  to  the  ambassador,  lord  Stair,  "  that 
the  honor  of  his  highness,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
king  was  now  engaged  for  its  accomplishment ; 
and  that  a  failure  in  this  point  might  be  attended 
with  disastrous  consequences."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  court  of  London  with  reason  alleged, 
that  an  offer  of  this  nature,  made  with  a  view  to 

o2 
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BOOK  prevent  a  war,  could  never  be  binding  as  a  pre- 
x,^^.,  liminary  of  peace:  and  the  king  of  England 
172L  affirmed,  and  the  regent  did  not  deny,  that  he 
had  never  given  his  consent  since  the  rupture  to 
the  renewal  of  the  offer.  Being  however,  in  pre- 
sent circumstances,  passionately  desirous  to  con- 
ciliate the  regard  and  friendship  of  the  two  courts, 
after  much  delay  and  hesitation  he  wrote  that 
celebrated  letter  to  the  king  of  Spain,  which 
being  considered  and  relied  upon  as  a  virtual 
promise  of  restitution,  his  catholic- majesty  imme- 
diately signed  the  defensive  alliance  and  guaran- 
tee. It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  letter  ori- 
ginally contained  the  important  clause  upon  the 
footing  of  an  equivalent ;  but  the  king  of  Spain 
expressing  great  disappointment  and  dissatisfac- 
tion at  these  words,  a  second  letter  was  written,  in. 
which  they  were  omitted*.  As  it  was  highly 

*  Of  this  celebrated  letter  from  the  king  of  England  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  the  following  is  a  translated  copy  from  the 
French  original : — 

"   SlR,    MY    BROTHER, 

"  I  HAVE  learned  with  great  satisfaction,  from  the  report 
of  my  ambassador  at  your  court,  that  your  majesty  is  at  last 
resolved  to  remove  the  obstacles  that  have  for  some  time  de- 
layed the  entire  accomplishment  of  our  union.  Since,  from 
the  confidence  which  your  majesty  expresses  towards  me,  I 
may  look  upon  the  treaties  which  have  been  in  question  be- 
tween us  as  re-established ;  and  that,  accordingly,  the  instru- 
ments 
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t 

improbable  that  the  consent  of  parliament  could  BOOK 
ever  be  obtained  to  the  surrender  of  this  invi- 


dious  conquest,  the  offer  was  too  evidently  made  1721. 
merely  to  amuse ;  and  a  sort  of  national  indig- 
nation being  excited,  when  the  secret  proposal  of 
the  court  was  made  subsequently  public,  the  de- 
sign was  ultimately  laid  aside  as  wholly  impracti- 
cable; not  however  without  leaving  an  apparent 
stain,  or  at  least  casting  a  certain  shade  upon  the 
honor  of  the  king. 

Amongst   the    numerous    treaties  of  alliance  Treaty 

with  Mo- 
rocco, 
ments  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  trade  of  my  subjects  will 

be  delivered  out ;  I  do  no  longer  hesitate  to  assure  your  ma- 
jesty of  my  readiness  to  satisfy  you  with  regard  lo  your  de- 
mand touching  the  restoration  of  Gibraltar,  promising  you  to 
make  use  of  the  first  favourable  opportunity  to  regulate  this 
article  with  the  consent  of  my  parliament.  And  to  give  your 
majesty  a  further  proof  of  my  affection,  I  have  ordered  my 
ambassador,  as  soon  as  the  negotiation  with  which  he  has  been 
charged  shall  be  finished,  to  propose  to  your  majesty  new  en- 
gagements to  be  entered  into  in  concert  and  jointly  with  France, 
suitable  to  the  present  conjuncture,  not  only  for  strengthen- 
ing our  union,  but  also  for  securing  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
Your  majesty  may  be  persuaded  that  I  on  my  part  will  show 
all  facility  imaginable,  promising  myself  that  you  will  do  the 
same,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  our  kingdoms — being  most 
perfectly, 

"  Sir,  my  brother, 

"  Your  majesty's  good  brother, 
June  1,1721.  "GEORGE,     R. 

"  To  the  King  of  Spain,  Monsieur  my  Brother." 
HARDWICKE  State  Papers.     COXE'S  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  176. 
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BOOK  concluded  in  this  reign  must  not  be  omitted  the 

v-^v^/  treaty  signed  about  this  period  with  the  emperor 

.1721.   of  Morocco,  which  indeed  merits  to  be  classed 

with  the  most  rational  and  useful  of  them  ;  the 

British  commerce   being  secured  by  this  treaty 

from    the   depredations   of  the  barbarians,   and 

a  considerable  number  of  British  subjects  also  res- 

cued by  it  from  a  state  of  slavery. 

'pu'eVic-  '  Dearly  at  this  time  died  pope  Clement  XI, 
neat  XL  U}1O  had  sat  in  the  papal  chair  no  less  than 
twenty-one  years  ;  a  man  haughty,  but  respec- 
table for  his  talents  ;  inflexible  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  papal  prerogative,  and  zealously 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  XIII,  of  the 
Italian  family  of  Conti,  who,  after  a  short  and 
tranquil  reign  of  three  years  only,  gave  place  to 
Benedict  XIII,  of  the  ancient  and  illustrious  house 
of  Orsini. 

The  first  septennial  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain met  for  the  last  time  October  1Q,  1721. 
The  king  in  his  speech  boasted,  and  in  the  ad- 
dress returned  was  congratulated,  upon  his  suc- 
cess in  restoring  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  But 

Debates     the  vast  amount  of  the  navy  debt,  now  estimated 

in  Pariia- 


meat. 


at  j  ^QOjOOO/.  being  stated  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, in  order  that  a  parliamentary  provision 
should  be  made  for  its  discharge,  a  most  violent 
debate  arose.  It  was  urged  by  the  members  in 
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opposition,  that  this  enormous  debt  had  accumu-  BOOK 
lated  by  employing  more  seamen  than  were  pro- 
vided  for  by  parliament,  particularly  by  sending 
large  fleets  to  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean,  and 
keeping  the  sailors  in  pay  during  the  winter  ; 
that  these  extraordinary  expenses  were  not  ne- 
cessary for  the  service  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
therefore  it  was  proper  to  have  all  the  papers 
relating  to  the  northern  transactions,  and  parti- 
cularly lord  Carteret's  private  instructions,  laid 
before  the  house,  in  order  to  have  full  satisfaction 
concerning  the  grounds  of  these  expeditions. 
But  the  motion  brought  forward  to  this  effect  was 
over- ruled  by  a  great  majority.  The  court, 
strengthened  by  the  recent  coalition  of  the 
whigs,  set  all  opposition  at  defiance  ;  and  the  new 
minister  soon  proved  himself  superior  to  all  his 
predecessors  in  the  art  of  adroit  and  dexterous 
parliamentary  management. 

In  the  house  of  lords  the  debates  were  resumed 
with  no  less  spirit,  and  with  no  better  success. 
The  duke  of  Wharton  moving  for  a  copy  of  the 
late  treaty  with  Spain,  the  ex-minister,  lord 
Sunderland,  apparently  eager  to  show  that, 
though  he  had  incurred  the  detestation  of  the 
public,  he  still  retained  the  confidence  of  the  so- 
vereign, declared,  "  that  he  was  decidedly  against 
advising  his  majesty  to  communicate  the  treaty 
in  question  at  this  juncture  ;  because,  to  his 
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BOOK  knowledge,  there  was  in  it  a  secret  article  which. 
<-v^    the  king  of  Spain  had  desired  might  not  be  made 
1721  •    public  till  after  the    congress  at   Cambray  was 
over  ;   and  his  majesty  having  granted  that  re- 
quest, the  house  would  not,  he  hoped,  desire  his 
majesty  to  break  his  promise  :''    and  the  motion 
was  thereupon  rejected. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  the  earl  of  StrafFord 
observed,  that  as  the  war  against  Spain  was  un- 
dertaken without  provocation,  so  the  peace  was 
concluded  without  advantage;  that,  the  Spanish 
fleet  had  been  attacked  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations,  without  any  declaration  of  war,  while 
amicable  negotiations  were  carrying  on  at  Ma- 
drid ;  and,  by  an  article  of  the  treaty,  we  now 
submitted  to  the  reproachful  condition  of  restoring 
the  ships  so  captured,  or  of  paying  a  full  equiva- 
lent for  those  previoufly  disposed  of:  that  the 
trade  with  Spain,  which  constituted  one  of  the 
most  valuable  branches  of  the  British  commerce, 
had  been  interrupted  and  endangered,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  nation  groaned  under  the  pressure 
of  heavy  debts,  9ccasioned  by  a  former  long  and 
expensive  war  ;  concluding  with  a  motion  for  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  cause  the  instructions  given  to  sir  George 
Byng  to  be  laid  before  the  house.  This  was  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  sixty-seven  to  twenty- 
four  voices.  But  a  protest  was  entered  upon  the 
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journals,  representing  that  a  motion  for  admiral's  BOOK 
instructions  had  never  before  been  denied  ;   that 


without  a  sight  of  the  instructions  moved  for,  the  1721- 
war  with  Spain  did  not  appear  justifiable  ;  nor 
did  it  appear  that  Great  Britain  reaped  any  fruits 
from  the  injustice.  It  was  now,  upon  the  whole, 
apparent,  that  the  court  system  had  made  a  most 
alarming  progress,  and  that  the  two  houses  of 
parliament  could  see,  without  emotion,  and  much 
less  indignation,  the  interests  of  England  wan- 
tonly and  daringly  sacrificed  to  an  obstinate 
predilection  for  that  Germanic  system  of  politics 
with  which  the  people  of  England  had  no  national 
concern. 

In  the  course  of  this  session  a  singular  petition  Quakers' 
was  presented  to  parliament  from  that  respectable 
class  of  citizens  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Quakers.  It  is  a  well-known  tenet  of  this  sect, 
distinguished  by  its  harmless  peculiarities,  that 
oaths  even  judicially  administered  are  in  their 
own  nature  unlawful ;  and  the  legislature  had 
long  since  wisely  and  indulgently  passed  an  act 
to  render  their  solemn  affirmation,  in  all  matters 
of  civil  concern,  equivalent  to  an  oath.  The 
object  of  the  present  application  was  the  omission 
of  the  words  "  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  GOD," 
in  the  legal  form  of  that  affirmation ;  it  being 
justly  alleged,  that,  while  those  words  remained, 
the  essence  of  an  oath  was  preserved.  But  to 
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BOOK  the  penalties  of  perjury,  should  this  affirmation 
^i^J  be  in  any  instance  violated,  they  professed  their 
1721 .  willing  and  cheerful  submission.  The  court,  ever 
ready  under  this  reign  to  extend  and  establish  the 
civil  and  religious  privileges  of  the  subject,  coun- 
tenanced and  supported  this  application,  and 
a  bill  for  this  purpose  passed  the  house  of  com- 
mons without  difficulty.  But  in  its  passage 
through  the  house  of  lords,  the  spirit  of  bigotry, 
now  awakened  from  its  transient  slumber,  dis- 
played itself  in  all  its  malignity.  Dr.  Atterbury, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  observed,  that  he  knew  not 
why  such  a  distinguishing  mark  of  indulgence 
should  be  allowed  to  a  set  of  people  who  were 
hardly  Christians.  And  a  petition  was  presented 
by  the  archbishop  of  York  to  the  house,  from  the 
London  clergy,  expressing  "  a  serious  concern 
lest  the  minds  of  good  men  should  be  grieved 
and  wounded,  and  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
triumph,  when  they  should  see  such  condescen- 
sion made  by  a  Christian  legislature  to  a  set  of 
men  who  renounce  the  divine  institutions  of 
Christianity,  particularly  that  by  which  the  faith- 
ful are  initiated  into  this  religion,  and  denomi- 
nated Christians."  This  petition  was  rejected  by 
the  house,  not  without  symptoms  of  disgust  and 
contempt ;  and  the  bill  finally  passed,  though 
accompanied  with  a  protest  signed  by  several  lords, 
eager  to  record  their  own  disgrace  and  folly.- 
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Another  very  meritorious  act  of  the  new  ad-  BOOK 
ministration  in  the  pressent  session,    though  of  J^i^ 
a  widely  different  nature,  was  the  introduction  of    1~22. 
what  might  well  he  regarded  as  a  new  commercial  xew  Com- 
code,  by  the  abrogation  of  a  vast  multiplicity  ofS'*1 
duties,  payable  on  the  importation  of  raw  mate- 
rials, and  on  the  exportation  of  wrought  goods. 
For  this  grand  and  highly  beneficial  regulation, 
so  simple  in  its  principle,  and  so  comprehensive 
in  its  extent,  the  country  was  indebted  to  the  en- 
lightened wisdom  of  Mr.  Walpole.     The  king  in 
his  speech   from  the  throne  had  observed,  that 
nothing  would  more  conduce  to  the  extension  of 
that  commerce  upon  which  the  riches  and  gran- 
deur of  the  nation  chiefly  depend  than  such  an 
alteration  as  this  ;  and  he  asserted  that  the  pro- 
duce of  the  duties  in  question,  compared  with  the 
infinite  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  their 
abolition,  would  be  found  an  inconsiderableobject. 
This  was  an  experiment  so  bold  as  to  excite  much 
doubt  and  solicitude  as  to  the  event ;  but  time 
soon  verified  the  prediction  beyond  even  the  most 
sanguine   previous  expectation.     On  the  7th  of 
March,  ]  722,  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  and 
on  the  10th  dissolved  by  proclamation. 

The  earl  of  Sunderland  did  not  long  survive  his  Death  of 
dismission  from  his  high  office,  but  died  April 
1722,   leaving  behind  him  a  character  which  bore 
a  striking  analogy  to  that    of  his  father — bold, 
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BOOK  restless,  insidious,  faithless,  ambitious,  excelling 
J^^,  in  all  the  arts  of  courtly  address,  and  distinguish- 
1722.  ed  by  his  extent  of  political  knowledge  and  sa- 
gacity, though  he  attained  not  to  the  dignity  of 
true  wisdom,  which  is  inseparably  connected  with 
rectitude  of  heart  and  conduct.  The  animosity 
of  parties  was  by  no  means  extinguished  by  the 
death  of  this  nobleman,  the  adherents  of  whom 
now  looked  up  to  lord  Carteret  as  their  head;  and 
the  traces  of  the  Sunderland  faction  were  very  dis- 
cernible for  many  years.  It  is  certain  that  lord 
Sunderland,  on  his  fall  from  power,  although  he 
enjoyed  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  the  highest 
favor  and  confidence  of  the  king,  engaged  in  the 
most  dangerous  and  unprincipled  cabals,  as  well 
with  the  Jacobites  as  with  the  discontented  and 
disaffected  whigs  :  and  Mr.  Keene,  resident  at 
Madrid,  in  one  of  his  dispatches  at  a  subsequent 
period,  observes,  "  that  the  duke  of  Wharton  and 
others  of  the  same  party  were  full  of  eulogiums 
of  lord  Sunderland,  whose  death  they  lamented  as 
a  fatal  blow  to  their  cause*." 

*  What  appears  most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  in 
these  dark  intrigues  of  Sunderland  is,  the  circumstance  that 
the  king  himself  is  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  in 
some  measure  consenting  to  them.  Such  was  the  fixed  and 
rooted  hatred  of  the  monarch  to  his  only  son,  that  it  should 
seem  he  could  endure  to  hear,  at  least,  of  schemes  for  his  ex- 
clusion from  the  throne,  and  the  consequent  restoration  of  the 
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Nearly  at  the  same  time  (June  l6th,  1722)  ex-  BOOK 
pired  thecelebratedJoHN  dukeofMARLBORouoH,  ^^ 
to  whom  Sunderland  was  closely  allied  by  marriage  1 722. 

,  Death  of 

with  his  eldest  daughter.     The  memory  of  this  the  Duke 

ofMarlbo- 
rough. 

banished  family.     Lord  Orford,  in  his  Reminiscences,  relates 
that   Sunderland,    subsequent   to  the  external  appearance  of 
reconciliation  between  the  king  and  the  prince,  said  to  his 
father,  sir  Robert  Walpole,  "  Well !   we  have  settled  matters 
for  the  present,  but  we  must  think  whom  we  will  have  next." 
To  which  Walpole  replied,  "  Your  lordship  may  think  as  you 
please,  but  my  part  is  taken." — A    still    more     marvellous 
anecdote  preserved  by  the  earl  of  Orford  is,  that,  on  the  death 
of  George  I,    Q.  Caroline  found  in  the  royal  cabinet  a  proposal 
of  the  earl  of  Berkeley,  then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and 
in  the  highest  confidence  of  lord  Sunderland,  for  seizing  the 
prince  of  Wales,   and  conveying  him  secretly  to  America.     It 
must  be  remarked  that  the  eldest  son  of  the  prince  was  at  this 
time,  and  during  the  whole  of  this  reign,  resident  at  Hanover. 
This  paper  is  affirmed  by  lord  Orford  to  have  been  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Charles  Stanhope,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Harrington. 
Mr.  Coxe,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Walpole,  has  told  nearly  the  same 
strange  tale,  on  what  authority  does  not  appear ;  with  the  mate- 
rial  variation,  nevertheless,  that  the  paper  or  memorial  in 
question  was  from  lord  Sunderland  himself.     Certain  it  is  that 
Charles  Stanhope,  from  some  hidden  cause,  was  in  a  very  high 
degree  obnoxious  to  king  George  II.     And  lord  Townshend,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Poyntz,  June  1728,  declares,  "that,  inconse- 
quence of  sir  R.  Walpole's  recommending  him  to  a  place  at  the 
board  of  admiralty,   at  the  earnest  desire  of  lord  Harrington, 
he  had  offended  the  king  so  much  as  even  to  hazard  the  loss  of 
his  credit  with  his  majesty  for  ever."     Though  weakly  authen- 
ticated, and  exposed  to  many  objections,  the  story  of  lord  Or- 
ford is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  in  total  silence. 
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BOOK  great  man  has  been  severely  attacked,  and  he  hag 
^^^j  with  many  incurred  the  imputation  of  base  in- 
1722.  gratitude  in  the  desertion  of  his  royal  master  and 
benefactor,  king  James  II.  But  this  desertion 
took  place  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  unattended 
tvith  danger  ;  and  there  appears  in  his  conduct  at 
that  great  political  crisis  nothing  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  that  his  motives  were  laudable 
and  patriotic  ;  and  surely  no  private  obligation 
can  be  of  force  to  supersede  the  duties  we  owe, 
to  our  country  ?  It  is  indeed  far  more  difficult 
to  justify  the  correspondence  which  he  afterwards 
carried  on  with  the  abdicated  monarch  ; — but  this 
guilt  he  appears  to  have  shared  with  so  many 
other  distinguished,  and  upon  the  whole  respec- 
table persons,  that  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  him  as 
a  subject  of  peculiar  reproach.  The  military  talents 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  transcend  all  praise, 
and  may  be  set  with  advantage  in  competition 
with  those  of  any  commander  ancient  or  modern. 
In  his  political  capacity  he  was  a  most  able  and  suc- 
cessful negotiator ;  and  though,  in  consequence  of 
his  early  initiation  into  the  brilliant  and  dissipated 
circles  of  the  court,  necessarily  and  grossly  illite- 
rate, all  defects  of  this  nature  were  more  than 
compensated  by  the  native  excellence  of  his  un- 
derstanding, the  fascination  of  his  manners,  and 
his  profound  knowledge  of  mankind— the  fruit 
not  of  abstract  speculation,  but  of  actual  observa- 
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tion  and  long  experience*.  His  person  was  emi-  BOOK 
ncntly  graceful,  and  his  countenance  noble  and  ^Y^, 
engaging.  His  disposition  was  mild,  his  deport-  1722* 
ment  affable,  and  the  general  tenor  of  his  private 
and  social  life  regular  and  unblemished.  He  has 
been  indeed  usually  represented  as  deeply  tinc- 
tured with  the  vice  of  avarice  ;  but  though  he  was 
doubtless  eager  in  the  accumulation  of  riches,  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  degraded  the  dignity  of 
his  station  and  character  by  the  parsimony  of 
his  expenses.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  ex- 
hibited an  affecting  proof  of  the  imbecility  of 
human  nature,  and  the  vanity  of  human  great- 
ness-j~;  leaving  upon  the  public  mind  an  impres- 
sion of  compassion,  which  the  unexampled  pomp 
of  his  funeral  obsequies  did  not  tend  to  weaken. 

The  king  of  England  might  now  be  supposed 
to  have  attained  to  a  situation  in  which  he  could 
rest  with  satisfaction  from  his  labours,  and  enjoy 
in  peace  his  high  fortune  and  unrivalled  prosperity. 
But  this  was  far  from  being  the  case.  Troublesconspirscj 
succeeded  incessantly  to  troubles;  and  the  evening 


meat. 

*  "  Apud  subjectos,  apud  proximos,  apud  collegas,  variis  ille- 
ce.bris  potens."    TACIT.  Hist.  lib.  1. 

t  In  life's  last  scene  what  prodigies  surprise  ! 
Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise. 
From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flow, 
And  Swift  expires  —  a  driveller  and  a  show. 

JOHNSON'S  1m,  IQth  Sat.  Juv. 
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Bpo  K  of  his  life  was  destined  to  be  yet  less  serene  and 
tranquil  than  the  anxious  years  already  passed. 


1722.  In  his  concluding  speech  to  the  late  parliament 
-  he  had  given  plain  intimations  that  dangerous  de- 
signs against  his  person  were  then  in  agitation. 
But  he  professed  to  entertain  "  so  just  a  conn"-* 
dence  in  the  affection  of  his  subjects,  and  in  their 
regard  for  their  own  welfare,  that  he  was  persuaded 
they  would  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  imposed 
upon,  and  betrayed  into  their  own  destruction  ; 
and  he  declared  the  expectations  of  those  to  be 
very  ill  grounded  who  hope  to  prevail  with  a 
pro  testant  free  people  to  give  up  their  religion  and 
liberties  into  the  hands  of  such  as  are  enemies  unto 
both."  The  fact  was,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
discontents  and  clamors  excited  by  the  failure  of 
the  South-Sea  project,  the  partizans  of  the  Pre- 
tender had  been  encouraged  to  fabricate  a  plot 
against  the  government.  Of  this  the  king  had, 
early  in  the  present  year,  advice  from  the  regent 
duke  of  Orleans  ;  and  about  the  month  of  May 
he  received  full  information  of  the  persons  and 
designs  of  the  conspirators.  Orders  were  imme- 
diately given  for  an  encampment  near  the  metro- 
polis, and  Mr.  Horace  Wai  pole  was  sent  to  Hol- 
land to  demand  the  troops  which  the  States  had 
stipulated  to  furnish  by  the  barrier  treaty.  Very 
alarming  apprehensions  prevailing  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  public  danger,  the  funds  sunk  pro- 
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digiously  in  value,  and  there  followed  a  great  run  BOOK 
upon  the  Bank  ;  but  lord  Townshend  having  sig-  ^v~+j 
nified  in  a  letter  to  the  lord  mayor,  "  that  his  H22. 
majesty  was  firmly  assured  the  authors  of  the 
present  wicked  conspiracy  neither  would  be  sup- 
ported nor  even  countenanced  by  any  foreign 
power,"  the  alarm  in  a  considerable  degree  sub- 
sided. Loyal  addresses  were  presented  from  the 
city  of  London  and  many  other  places ;  and  the 
king,  instead  of  repairing,  as  was  his  intention,  to 
the  continent,  thought  it  expedient  to  make  a 
tour  through  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  re- 
viewed a  large  body  of  forces  encamped  near 
Salisbury,  visited  Portsmouth,  and  was  every- 
where received  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy. 
During  this  interval  several  persons  were  appre- 
hended on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  amongst 
others,  Kelly  and  Carte,  nonjuring  clergymen ; 
one  Pldcket,  an  officer  of  invalids  at  Plymouth, 
and  some  persons  of  more  elevated  rank. 

Early  in  the  month  of  October,  1722,  the 
king  opened  the  new  parliament  with  a  speech 
from  the  throne,  in  which  he  expressed  his  con- 
cern in  being  obliged  to  inform  them  that  a  danger- 
ous conspiracy  had  been  for  sometime  past  formed, 
and  was  still  carrying  on,  against  his  person  and 
government,  in  favor  of  the  Pretender.  His 
majesty  declared  that  the  discoveries  made  at 
home,  the  information  obtained  from  his  ministers 

VOL.   HI.  P 
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BOOK  abroad,   and  the  intelligence  received  from  the 
\^~^j  various  powers  in  alliance  with  him  in  different 
1722,    parts  of  Europe,  had  afforded  him  ample  and  con- 
current proofs  of  this  wicked  design.     Some  of 
the  conspirators  were  already,  he  added,  secured, 
and  endeavours  used  for   apprehending  others  ; 
and  he  referred  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament  the 
measures  necessary  to  be  taken  for  the  safety  of 
the  kingdom  :  expressing  at  the  same  time  his  firm 
belief  that  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  their 
common  enemies  were  very  ill  founded,  in  sup- 
posing that    the    discontents  occasioned  by  the 
losses  and  misfortunes  of  individuals,  however  in- 
dustriously fomented,  were  turned  into  disaffection 
and  a   spirit  of  rebellion.     "  Had  I,"   said  this 
monarch  in  very  animated  and  dignified  language, 
"  since  my  accession  to  the  throne,  ever  attempt- 
ed any  innovation  in  our  established  religion,   had 
I  in  any  one  instance  invaded  the  liberty  or  pro- 
perty of  my  subjects,    I   should  less  wonder  at 
any  endeavour  to  alienate  the  affections  of  my 
people,  and  draw  them  into  measures  that  can 
end  in  nothing  but  their  own  destruction.     But 
to  hope  to  persuade  a  free  people,  in  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  that  is  dear  and  valuable  to  them,   to 
exchange  freedom   for  slavery,  the  protestant  re- 
ligion for  popery,  and   to  sacrifice  at  once  the 
price  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure  as  have  been 
spent  in  defence  of  our  present  establishment, 
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seems  an  infatuation  not  to  be  accounted  for.  BOOK 
Your  own  interest  and  welfare  call  upon  you  to  ^^ 
defend  yourselves.  I  rely  upon  the  Divine  pro- 
tection,  the  support  of  my  parliament,  and  the 
affections  of  my  people,  which  I  shall  endeavour 
to  preserve  by  continuing  to  make  the  laws  of 
the  realm  the  rule  and  measure  of  all  my  actions." 
On  the  communication  of  this  intelligence,  a 
very  great  and  general  alarm  was  excited  in  the 
nation.  A  considerable  augmentation  of  the 
forces  was  immediately  voted  ;  the  habeas-corpus 
act  was  suspended,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  for 
no  less  than  twelve  months.  On  the  requisition  of 
the  king,  a  body  of  troops  was  held  by  the  States 
General  in  readiness  to  embark  from  Holland,  and 
six  regiments  were  likewise  ordered  from  Ireland; 
and  both  houses  joined  in  expressing  the  strongest 
detestation  and  abhorrence  of  this  "  traitorous 
and  unnatural  conspiracy."  Mr.  Walpole  af- 
firmed to  the  house,  "  that  this  wicked  design 
was  formed  about  Christmas  last :  that  the  con- 
spirators had  made  application  to  certain  foreign 
potentates  for  troops  ;  but,  being  disappointed  in 
their  expectation  from  abroad,  they  had  resolved 
desperately  to  go  on,  confiding  in  their  own 
strength,  and  fondly  depending  upon  the  general 
discontent  and  confusion  excited  by  the  failure  of 
the  fatal  South-Sea  project :  that  the  plan  was  to 
seize  upon  the  Tower,  the  Bank,  and  the  Exche- 
r  2 
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BOOK  quer,  and  to  secure  by  violence  the  persons  of  the 
u^-v-^/  king  and  the  prince  :  that  government  had  receiv- 
'  2l  ed  information  of  this  plot  ever  since  May  last  ; 
but  two  terms  coming  at  that  time  together,  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  postpone  the  appre- 
hending of  the  conspirators  till  the  long  vacation, 
that  no  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  habeas- 
corpus  act.  An  exact  account  of  this  detestable 
conspiracy  he  assured  the  house  would  in  time  be 
laid  before  them/'  But  the  plot  itself  seems  to 
have  been  discovered  while  yetin  embryo  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  no  regular  project  of  invasion  or 
insurrection  had  been  digested  or  matured  ;  nor 
have  the  circumstances  explanatory  either  of  its 
nature  or  extent  ever  been  clearly  developed. 
Various  persons,  however,  of  high  distinction, 
amongst  whom  were  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the 
lords  Orrery,  North/and  Grey,  were  apprehended 
on  a  very  strong  presumption  of  their  concur- 
rence in  this  conspiracy.  Pains  and  penalties 
were  inflicted  by  act  of  parliament  on  several  of 
the  conspirators*.  But  one  only  suffered  capital 

»  Amongst  others  upon  Kelly,  who  was  committed  close, 
prisoner  to  the  Tower,  under  this  act,  on  the  28th  of  October 
F722  ; — whence  he  made  his  escape,   after  a  confinement  of 
fourteen  years,  on  the  same  day  of  the  month,  A.  D.    1736. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  a  friend  in  London   on    this  occasion 
from  Calais,  and  afterwards  made  public,  he  complains  heavily 
of  the  severe  treatment  he  received  from  colonel  Williamson, 
deputy-governor  of  the  Tower.    The  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  the  letter,  and  that  for  which  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
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punishment — Christopher  Layer,  a  barrister  of  the  BOOK 
Temple,  convicted  of  high  treason  in  enlisting  men  ^^^ 
for  the  service  of  the  Pretender.  He  was  repeat-     172'<2. 
edly  reprieved,  and  much  encbavour  was  used  to 
procure  from  him  a  full  confession  ;  but  he  per- 
sisted in  a  resolute  refusal.     Beyond  comparison.  Banish- 
however,  the  trial  which  attracted   most  of  tjh^Bh*opAt- 
public  attention  was  that  of  the  celebrated  Atter-terburjr* 
bury  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  was  found  to  be  a 
party  in  this  conspiracy,  or  at  least  confidentially 
privy  to  it :    and  he  was,  by  a  bill  which  passed 
both  houses  by  great  majorities,  deprived  of  his 
episcopal    dignity,   and    sentenced  to  perpetual 
banishment.     Mr.  Yonge,    the  mover  of  the  bill, 
declared  this  prelate  to  be  a  disgrace  and  dishonor 
to  a  church  conspicuous  for  its  loyalty  ;  that  his 
holy   function    and    elevated    station,   with   the 
solemn  oaths   he  had   taken,   were  the  most  un- 
pardonable aggravations  of  his   crime  ;    and  he 
concluded  with  applying  to  him  the  denunciation 
sanctioned  by   warrant  of  Holy  Writ — "Let  his 
habitation   be  desolate,  and  let  no   man  dwell 
therein,  and  his  bishopric  let  another  take." 

inembered,  is  the  persuasion  lie  expresses,  that,  by  the  indul- 
gence of  the  government,  he  had  purposely  an  opportunity 
given  him  to  escape.  "  1  heard,"  says  he,  "  that  sir  Robert 
Walpole  should  upon  some  occasion  declare  in  public  he  was 
an  enemy  to  such  imprisonment,  and  did  not  care  how  soon  I 
was  released  from  mine."  He  died  at  Avignon  about  October 
1762,  aged  sixty-nine. 
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BOOK       The  declaration  of  the  Pretender,  framed  for 
the  occasion,  and  dated  from  Lucca,  was  by  both 


1722.  houses  voted  to  be  a  false,  insolent,  and  traitorous 
ganrDecia-libel,  and  ordered  to  be  burnt  at  the  Royal  Ex- 
th!Tre-f  cnange-  In  this  declaration  the  Pretender,  with 
tender.  singular  modesty  and  all  the  appearance  of 
gravity,  proposed,  that  if  king  George  would  re- 
linquish to  him  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  he 
would  in  return  consent  to  his  retaining  the  title 
of  king  in  his  native  dominions,  and  would  invite 
all  other  states  to  confirm  it :  and  he  likewise 
most  graciously  engaged  to  leave  to  king  George 
his  succession  to  the  British  dominions  secure, 
whenever,  in  due  course,  his  natural  right  should 
take  place.  An  address  was  presented  to  the 
throne  by  the  two  houses,  expressing  their 
"  astonishment  at  the  extravagant  presumption 
of  this  declaration,  and  repeating  their  assurances 
to  support  his  majesty  against  the  impotent  efforts 
of  an  attainted  fugitive  bred  up  in  the  maxims  of 
tyranny  and  superstition." 

The  proofs  in  support  of  the  charge  against  the 
bishop  of  Rochester  being  somewhat  deficient  in 
legal  precision,  though  sufficiently  clear  to  in- 
duce an  entire  conviction  of  his  guilt,  much 
clamor  was  excited  by  the  bill  of  banishment 
passed  by  the  commons  against  him  ;  though, 
had  not  a  spirit  of  lenity  pervaded  the  proceed- 
ipgs  of  government  on  this  occasion,  he  would 
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scarcely  have  escaped  a  bill  of  attainder.  When  BOOK 
it  came  under  the  discussion  of  the  lords,  the  ^^L* 
duke  of  Wharton,  in  a  speech  of  uncommon  1722. 
ability,  exposed  what  he  styled  the  weakness,  in- 
sufficiency, and  contradiction  of  the  evidence 
against  the  bishop ;  and  added,  that  such  pro- 
ceedings, like  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  frequently 
rolled  back  on  those  who  were  the  chief  promoters 
of  them.  Lord  Cowper,  now  in  opposition  to 
the  court,  enlarged  much  on  the  danger  and  in- 
justice of  swerving  from  the  fixed  rules  of  evidence. 
He  affirmed,  <f  that  the  penalties  inflicted  by  this 
bill  were  either  much  greater  or  much  less  than 
the  bishop  deserved  ;  that  whatever  might  be  the 
nature  or  extent  of  the  accusation,  the  law  of  the 
land  and  the  established  forms  of  judicial  proce- 
dure ought  to  be  strictly  adhered  to,  not  only  in 
the  courts  below,  but  in  the  high  court  of  parlia- 
ment itself;  that  every  Englishman  had  a  right 
to  a  trial  by  law  ;  that  this  was  in  a  more  especial 
manner  the  privilege  of  a  peer  of  the  realm.  And 
the  political  necessity  which  was  alleged  in  vindi- 
cation of  this  measure  he  did  not  believe  to  exist  ; 
the  government  was  sufficiently  secured  by  th$ 
powers  vested  in  the  crown  in  consequence  of  the 
suspension  of  the  habeas-corpus  act,  and  the 
additional  troops  raised  for  its  defence."  And 
lord  Bathust,  in  the  course  of  an  eloquent  speech, 
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BOOK  on  the  same  side,  turning  to  the  bench  of  bishops, 
v-^-J  sarcastically  remarked,  "  that  he  could  not  ac- 
)722.  count  for  the  inveterate  hatred  and  malice  which 
some  persons  bore  the  learned  and  ingenious 
bishop  of  Rochester,  unless  they  were  intoxicated 
with  the  infatuation  of  certain  tribes  of  savage 
Indians,  who  believed  they  inherited  not  only  the 
spoils  but  even  the  abilities  of  any  great  enemy 
whom  they  killed  in  battle."  Notwithstanding 
the  reasonings  of  lord  Covvper,  it  seems  erroneous 
and  unsafe  to  deny  the  general  position,  that 
deviations  from  the  established  forms  of  judicial 
procedure  in  extraordinary  cases  are  justifiable, 
and  even  necessary,  where  the  public  safety  is  con. 
cerned — provided  that  the  executive  justice  of  the 
State  depart  not  from  that  'substantial  justice 
which  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  things.  "  There 
are,!'  says  a  great  writer,  M.  Montesquieu, 
"  even  in  States  where  the  greatest  value  is  set 
upon  liberty,  laws  which  violate  that  blessing 
with  respect  to  one  person  to  preserve  it  for  all. 
Such  are,  in  England,  bills  of  attainder.  There 
are  occasions  when  for  a  moment  a  veil  is  to 
be  thrown  over  liberty,  as  the  statues  of  the 
gods  were  sometimes  covered  in  Greece  and 
Rome." 

So  entirely  opposite  were  now  the  politics  of 
£rance  from  those  which  had  prevailed  in  the  late 
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reign,  that  upon  this  occasion  the  regent  offered  BOOK 
twenty  battalions  of  veteran  troops  to  the  king  of  ^^ 
Great  Britain,   in  order  to  defend  his  person  and     1722. 
government  against  the  attempts  of  that  family 
which  Louis  XIV.  had  employed  the  whole  force 
of  his  kingdom  to  protect  and  restore :   but  this 
offer  it  was  judged  prudent  to  decline. 

That  the  vengeful  and  merciless  spirit  by  which 
the  whigs  had  been  actuated  when  first  restored 
to  power  was  now,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
tended rigor  of  the  late  proceedings,  most  sensibly 
abated,  the  reversal  at  this  period  of  the  act  of 
attainder  passed  against  lord  Bolingbroke  is  a  de- 
cisive proof.  The  bishop  of  Rochester,  on  his 
arrival  at  Calais,  hearing  that  lord  Bolingbroke 
was  waiting  there  for  a  passage,  exclaimed, 
with  an  emotion  from  which  much  was  in- 
ferred, "Then  we  are  exchanged  !"  This  noble- 
man, however,  though  restored  to  his  honors 
and  paternal  estate,  was  still  excluded  from  a  seat 
in  the  house  of  peers,  through  the  inflexible  oppo^ 
sition  of  the  minister,  who  clearly  discerned  and 
dreaded  the  consequences  which  might  eventually 
result  from  the  irresistible  force  of  his  eloquence 
and  talents,  when  exerted  in  their  proper  sphere 
pf  action.  Fired  with  ambition  to  resume  his 
former  station  in  public  life,  and  a  philosopher 
pnly  through  necessity,  he  cherished  a  fixed  and 
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BOOK  mortal  resentment  against  sir  Robert  Walpole  ; 

v^^,  and,  regardless  of  his  recent  obligations,  in  a 
1722.  short  time  joined  with  eagerness  that  opposition 
to  his  administration,  so  celebrated  for  the  abili- 
ties of  its  members,  and  which  began  now  to 
assume  a  regular  and  systematic  form.  The 
chagrin  of  lord  Bolingbroke  was  undoubtedly 
enhanced  by  seeing  his  former  co-adjutors  in 
office,  lord  Oxford  and  lord  Harcourt,  in  full  pos- 
session of  those  high  privileges  which  he  vainly 
and  incessantly  pined  to  regain.  The  latter  of 
these  noblemen  was  even  received  into  a  high 
degree  of  favor  at  court ;  which,  it  is  said,  occa- 
sioned some  severe  reflections  from  the  passion- 
ate lips  of  Atterbury,  lord  Harcourt  was  pro- 
voked to  retaliate,  by  declaring,  that  on  the 
queen's  death  the  bishop  came  to  him  and  lord 
Bolingbroke,  and  said,  nothing  remained  but  im- 
mediately to  proclaim  king  JAMES — offering,  if 
they  would  give  him  a  guard,  to  put  on  his  lawn 
sleeves,  and  head  the  procession*. 

*  This  celebrated  prelate,  his  learned  friend  Dr.  Smalridge, 
on  presenting  him,  A.  D.  1710,  to  the  upper  house  of  convo- 
cation, as  prolocutor,  most  elegantly  styles,  "  Vir  in  nullo 
literarum  genere  hospes,  in  plerisque  artibus  et  studiis  diu  et 
feliciter  exercitatus — in  maxime  perfectis  literarum  disciplinis 
perfectissimus."  His  eloquence  and  learning  none  indeed 
have  presumed  to  dispute ;  and  his  public  character  has  all 
that  dignity  which  arises  from  firmness  and  consistency.  Of 
the  violence  and  virulence  of  his  temper  he  gave  early  proof 
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«. 

Early  in  the  present  session,  a  bill  which  occu-  BOOK 
pied  much  of  the  attention  of  parliament,   and  ^~c*s 

1722. 
in  his   reply  to  the  famous   treatise  of  Dr.  WAKE,  On  the 

Authority  of  Christian  Princes,  and  the  Rights,  Powers,  and 
Privileges  of  Convocations  :  "  Were"  (says  he)  "  all  that  Dr. 
Wake  affirms  strictly  true  and  justifiable  ;  yet  whether  la- 
boring the  point  so  heartily  as  he  does,  and  shewing  himself 
to  be  so  willing  to  prove  the  church  to  have  no  rights  and 
privileges,  be  a  very  decent  part  in  a  clergyman,  I  leave  his 
friends  to  consider.  But  when  all  a  man  advances  is  not  only 
'ill-designed,  but  ill-founded,  and  his  principles  are  as  false  as 
they  are  scandalous,  there  are  no  names  and  censures  too  bad 
to  be  bestowed  on  such  writers  and  their  writings."  One 
cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  effrontery  of  the  insinuation, 
that,  whether  the  AUTHORITY  claimed  by  the  church  be 
well  or  ill  founded,  it  is  at  all  events  incumbent  on  the  clergy, 
#y  such,  to  defend  and  support  it.  For  this  performance  an 
honorary  degree  was  conferred  upon  Atterbury  by  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  But  in  animadverting  upon  it,  bishop  Bur- 
net  happily  remarks,  "  that  the  applause  with  which  it  was 
received,  when  the  temper  and  spirit  with  which  it  is  written 
are  considered,  forms  a  much  stronger  argument  against  the 
expediency  of  a  convocation,  than  any  he  brings  or  can 
bring  in  favor  of  it."  And  Dr.  Wake  himself  declared, 
"  that  such  a  spirit  of  wrath  and  uncharitableness  pervaded 
the  whole  book,  as  he  had  hardly  ever  met  with  before ; 
though,  to  do  no  injustice  to  his  adversary,  he  admits  that 
Dr.  Atterbury  has  done  all  that  a  man  of  parts  and  zeal  could 
do,  to  defend  the  cause  he  has  espoused.  One  thing  only  was 
wanting:  He  had  not  TRUTH  on  his  side — his  work  is  a 
MERE  ROMANCE."  In  1703,  when  the  principles  of  whig- 
gism  began  to  predominate,  Hooper  dean  of  Canterbury,  a 
man  distinguished  by  the  steadiness  of  his  attachment  to  them, 
was,  by  an  unexpected  and  unsolicited  nomination,  raised  to 
the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph,  "  with  a  view"  (as  Dr.  Atterbury 
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BOOK  was  kept  long  depending  in  the  house,  was  in- 

v.^^,  trocluced  and   supported   by    the   minister,    for 

1722.    levying  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 

Oppressive 

Tax  levied  on  the  estates  of  all  Roman-catholics,  upon  pre- 
mim-catho-  text  of  "  the  constant  endeavours  of  the  papists 
to  subvert  the  present  happy  establishment  ; 
though  he  professed  that  he  would  not  take  upon 
him  to  charge  any  particular  person  among  them 
with  being  concerned  in  the  present  horrid  con- 
spiracy. But  it  was  well  known,  that  many  of 
them  had  been  engaged  in  the  late  rebellion  ; 
and  the  present  plot,  he  averred,  was  contrived 
at  Rome,  and  the  English  catholics  were  not  only 
well- wishers  to  it,  but  had  contributed  large  sums 
to  carry  it  on.  And  he  thought  it  highly  reason- 
tells  his  friend  Trelawney,  bishop  of  Exeter),  as  he  supposes, 
"  to  take  the  lead  in  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs ; 
in  which  case,"  says  he,  "  I  am  sure  to  be  oppressed  and  kept 
under,  as  much  as  if  archbishop  Tillotson  were  alive  and  at 
the  helm — a  very  ill  return  for  my  making  that  scuffle  which 
Ret  him  at  the  head  of  the  lower  clergy."  But  surely  this 
was  a  ground  of  obligation  on  which  few  persons  would  have 
thought  of  founding  a  claim  of  gratitude.  In  June  1713,  the 
tories  being  now  triumphant,  Dr.  Atterbury  was  advanced  to 
the  bishopric  of  Rochester.  His  sanguine  hopes  of  attaining 
to  the  primacy  were,  however,  quickly  blasted  by  the  death  of 
the  queen  ;  and  at  the  accession  of  king  George  I.  lie  engaged, 
with  all  the  fervor  of  parly  rage  and  disappointed  ambition, 
in  ihe  most  violent  measures  of  the_opposition  ;  and  was  at 
length  instigated  by  passion  and  revenge  to  embark  in  a  wild 
and  ill-conducted  conspiracy,  which  terminated  in  his  ruin.  He 
died  at  Paris,  Feb.  1732. 
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able,  that  the  fomentors  of  the  public  disturbances  Bootf 

VIII. 

should  themselves  bear  the  chief  share  of  the  >-^y^ 
burdens  which  must  be  necessarily  incurred  for  17J2* 
their  suppression."  This  proposition  was  heark- 
ened to  with  extreme  disapprobation,  and  incur- 
red heavy  censure,  not  only  from  the  partisans  of 
the  tory  and  Jacobite  factions,  but  from  many  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  intelligent  members  of 
the  house.  And  it  was  so  ably  combated  by  Mr. 
Lutwyche  in  particular,  in  a  speech  delivered  on 
the  motion  of  commitment,  as  to  merit  a  distinct 
and  most  honorable  transmission  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  succeeding  times. 

"  The  gentlemen"  (said  this  excellent  citizen 
and  senator)  "who  have  spoken  in  favor  of  this  bill 
have  urged  the  invariable  and  inveterate  enmity  of 
the  catholics  against  the  present  establishment; 
and  have  asserted,  that  if  they  did  not  shew  them- 
selves openly  against  the  government  in  the  late 
conspiracy,  it  proceeded  from  motives  of  prudence, 
and  not  from  want  of  zeal  in  the  Pretender's 
cause.  A  general  charge  of  this  kind  may,  in- 
deed, form  a  sufficient  ground  for  a  preamble 
to  a  bill  of  this  nature ;  but  the  enacting  part 
ought  to  be  supported  by  specific  facts,  clearly 
and  plainly  proved  ;  otherwise  we  may  involve 
the  innocent  in  a  punishment  due  only  to  the 
guilty.  Because  some  of  the  Roman-catholics 
are  suspected  to  have  been  concerned  in  this  con- 
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BOOK  spiracy,  shall  the  whole  body  be  not  only  charged 
o-^!-»  with  the  guilt,  but  actually  suffer  the  penalty  ? 


1722.  •j'he  ]aw  supposes  every  man  to  be  accountable 
for  his  own  actions,  and  doth  not  require  what  is 
in  no  man's  power  to  perform  —  that  he  should  be 
answerable  for  the  conduct  of  another.  As  to 
the  disaffection  of  the  catholics  in  the  present  in- 
stance, I  appeal  to  the  house  whether  any  mention 
is  made  in  the  report  of  any  Roman-catholic  of 
eminence,  except  a  noble  duke,  to  whom  a  letter 
is  supposed  to  have  been  written,  implying  his 
knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  conspiracy. 
How  unjust  then,  upon  so  slender  a  suspicion, 
t  to  inflict  the  severities  enacted  by  this  law  upon 
numerous  innocent  families  who  harbour  no  dan- 
gerous designs,  and  wish  for  no  political  revolu- 
tion !  If  you  abandon  the  ground  of  disaffection, 
and  make  their  religion,  supposed  so  inimical  to 
that  established  in  this  country,  the  pretext  for 
this  measure,  it  is  a  species  of  persecution  odious 
in  itself,  incompatible  with  the  honor  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  destructive  of  the  freedom  and  happi- 
ness of  the  subject.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that  his  ma- 
jesty's mild  and  gracious  reign  has  been  blemish- 
ed by  an  act  so  rigorous,  of  which  the  evident 
tendency  is  to  confirm  the  obstinate  in  their  errors 
and  alienate  the  affections  of  the  well-disposed. 
There  has  been,  indeed,  a  political  reason  as- 
signed for  this  measure,  deduced  from  its  expedi- 
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ency ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  intended  to  deter  the  BOOK 

VIII 

Jacobites  abroad  from  rash  enterprises,  by  making  ^^^x 
their  friends  here  pay  the  expense  which  the  nation 
finds  necessary  for  its  security.  As  this  is  a 
reason  founded  on  mere  speculation,  I  will 
venture  to  oppose  one  conjecture  to  another. 
And  it  is  my  opinion,  that  as  the  claims  of  the 
Pretender  are  in  themselves  unfounded  and  unjust, 
his  only  hope  of  success  can  be  derived  from  the 
discontents  of  the  people ;  the  more  ground, 
therefore,  there  is  for  complaint,  the  better  pro- 
spect he  has  of  success,  and  the  wider  scope  will 
be  afforded  to  the  Jacobites,  to  aggravate  the 
errors  and  faults  of  the  government.  If  the 
peaceable  and  quiet  behaviour  of  the  catholics 
does  not  entitle  them  to  the  protection  of  the 
law — if  the  principle  on  which  this  bill  is  founded 
be  in  future  adopted  as  just  and  equitable — if  the 
most  dutiful  and  unreserved  submission  cannot 
exempt  them  from  criminal  imputations,  and  even 
from  the  penalties  of  open  sedition  and  rebellion, 
will  they  not  embrace  any  opportunity  to  free 
themselves  from  this  intolerable  tyranny,  thinking 
that  under  no  form  of  government  they  can  re- 
ceive worse  treatment  ?  It  is  alleged  that,  for 
many  years '  past,  the  legal  impositions  have  not 
been  levied  from  the  catholics ;  and  that  a 
much  larger  sum  than  the  present  is  actually- due 
from  them,  if  the  forfeitures  were  rigorously  ex- 
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BOOK  acted.     The  fact  I  will  not  dispute ;  but  the  ques- 

vnr          *  . 

c— v~-j  tion  to  be  resolved  is — Why  do  you  now  change 

1722.  your  lenity  into  cruelty  ?  The  executive  govern- 
ment, it  is  evident,  conceived  the  terrors  of  the 
penal  code  to  be  intended  for  security,  not  re- 
venge ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  peaceable 
demeanor  of  the  catholics  these  acts  were  vir- 
tually suspended.  If  these  statutes  were,  therefore, 
justly  and  wisely  dispensed  with  before,  why  are 
they  to  be  put  in  execution  now  ?  At  the  aera  of 
the  revolution,  the  Roman-catholics  were  far 
more  numerous  and  powerful  than  at  present. 
It  was  well  known  that  they  held  correspondence, 
and  were  deeply  engaged  in  the  interests  of  king 
James,  who  was  openly  supported  by  France. 
At  that  period  the  competition  for  the  crown  was 
indeed  of  a  serious  nature,  and  greatly  different 
from  that  originating  from  the  wild  and  extrava- 
gant pretensions  of  a  forlorn  fugitive,  expelled 
from  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  obliged  to 
seek  for  shelter  and  sanctuary  at  Rome.  But 
king  WILLIAM,  though  warned  of  the  dangers 
of  his  situation,  fully  apprised  of  the  severity  of 
the  laws  enacted  against  the  papists,  and  re- 
peatedly urged  to  carry  them  into  strict  execution, 
resolutely  and  constantly  refused  compliance. 
That  great  monarch  knew  that  no  free  state  could 
long  subsist  in  a  departure  from  the  rules  of 
equal  and  impartial  justice.  It  has  been  said  that 
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the  liberties  of  England  can  never  be  in  danger  but  BOOK 
from  the  Roman-catholics  :  the  truth  is,  that  the  ^Y^ 
chief  danger  arises  from  the  divisions  and  animosi-  ]  723- 
ties  subsisting  between  the  various  denominations 
of  protestants  in  this  country — animosities  arising 
from  an  erroneous  and  contracted  policy,  and 
perpetuated  by  artful  and  ambitious  leaders  for 
their  own  purposes,  by  exciting  unnecessary  fears 
and  groundless  jealousies.  I  know,"  said  this  en- 
lightened senator,  "  no  better  rule  of  government, 
than  to  punish  the  guilty,  and  to  protect  the  inno- 
cent ;  but  precipitately  to  treat  as  criminal  a  body 
of  men,  because  you  suspect  them  to  be  guilty, 
when  further  inquiry  and  better  information  may 
prove  them  to  be  innocent,  is  no  very  satisfactory 
mode  of  displaying  the  impartiality  of  your  -pro- 
ceedings. Considering  the  great  vigilance  of  the 
ministry,  and  their  diligence  in  unravelling  the 
most  subtle  contrivances  of  the  conspirators,  I 
think  it  very  unlikely  that  any  considerable 
foreign  remittances  made  by  the  Roman-catholics 
should  have  escaped  their  notice.  To  single  out 
one  set  of  men,  therefore,  and  upon  a  mere  sup- 
position to  inflict  penalties  upon  them,  which  the 
clearest  proof  of  guilt  only  could  warrant,  is  an 
act  impossible  to  reconcile  to  that  justice  and 
equity  which  ought  invariably  to  guide  and  direct 
the  proceedings  of  this  assembly." 

This  iniquitous  bill,  which  was,  in  its  progress 
VOL.  in.  Q 
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BOOK  through  the  house,  extended  to  all   rionjurors, 
notwithstanding    these    irrefragable    reasonings, 


1723>  finally  passed  by  a  majority  of  217  against  l6s 
voices,  and  received  the  royal  assent  ;  on  which 
occasion  a  speech  was  made  by  Sir  Spencer 
Compton,  the  speaker,  shewing,  or  at  least  en- 
deavouring to  shew,  the  policy  and  necessity  of 
this  measure,  from  the  countenance  and  support 
given  by  the  papists  and  nonjurors  to  the  "  late 
v  horrid  and  execrable  conspiracy."  As  no  op- 
pression, however,  of  a  similar  nature  was  after- 
wards attempted,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  generous  efforts  now  made  in  the  cause  of 
justice  and  humanity  were  not  wholly  lost.  And 
if  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  may  be  deemed 
not  such  as  to  require  so  particular  a  detail,  it 
ought  to  be  remarked,  that  the  arguments  of 
Mr.  Lutwyche  are  not  of  a  temporary  or  local 
kind,  but  comprise  truths  of  universal  and  per- 
petual importance  and  obligation. 

"  ^People  in  general,'*  says  a  writer  of  high 
and  unquestionable  authority*,  4<  were  so  terri- 
fied with  the  apprehensions  of  not  only  forfeit- 
ing their  estates  in  possession,  if  they  did  not 
take  the  oaths"  (i.  e.  the  oaths  required  to  be 
taken  to  ensure  an  exemption  from  the  penal- 
ties of  this  bill),  ((  but  also  what  they  had  in  re- 
version, limitations  ever  so  remote,  or  the  least 

*  Arthur  Onslow,  esq.     Vide  Coxe's  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  554- 
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relation  to  or  expectation  of  any — nay,  with  re-  BOOK 
gard  to  their  money  or  effects  of  any  sort — that  J^l^ 
the  whole  nation,  almost  men,  women,  and  1723. 
children,  capable  of  taking  an  oath,  flocked  to 
the  places  where  the  quarter- sessions  were  hoi  den, 
that  they  might,  by  swearing  to  the  government, 
free  themselves  and  their  families  from  the  danger, 
as  they  thought,  of  losing  their  fortunes  to  it.  I 
saw  a  great  deal  of  it  ;-and  it  was  a  strange  as 
well  as  ridiculous  sight  t4  see  people  crowding  to 
give  a  testimony  of  their  allegiance  to  a  govern- 
ment, and  cursing  it  at  the  same  time  for  giving 
them  the  trouble  of  so  doing,  and  for  the  fright 
they  were  put  into  by  it :  and  I  am  satisfied 
more  real  disaffection  to  the  king  and  his  family 
arose  from  it  than  from  any  thing  which  hap- 
pened in  that  time-  It  made  the  government  to 
appear  tyrannical  and  suspicious,  than  which  no- 
thing can  be  more  hurtful  to  a  prince,  or  lessen 
his  safety." 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1723,  an  end  was  put  to 
this  long  and  interesting  session  by  a  speech  from 
the  throne ;  in  which  his  majesty  expressed  in 
warm  terms  "  his  satisfaction  at  the  proceedings 
of  the  parliament,  and  .in  particular  at  those 
exertions  of  legislative  authority  which  were  ne- 
cessary in  this 'crisis  of  danger,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  offenders,  of  whose  guilt  there  was  no 
room  to  doubt,  but  whose  wicked  arts  and  prac- 

a  2 
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BOOK  tices  had  been  brought  to  such  perfection,  that 
*-^->  they  confidently  carried  on  their  traitorous  pro- 
1723.  jects  jn  defiance  of  the  law,  from  an  assurance 
of  being  able  to  elude  it.  Some  EXTRAORDI- 
NARY AFFAIRS,"  his  majesty  added,  "  calling  him 
abroad  this  summer,  he  doubted  not  but  that  the 
wisdom  and  vigilance  of  his  good  subjects  would 
prevent  their  common  enemies  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  absence ;  and  that  they  will  at 
length  cease  to  flatter  themselves  with  the  vain 
imagination  of  being  able  to  subvert  our  religion 
and  present  establishment." 

Previous  to  his  departure,  the  king  displayed 
his  native  disposition  to  clemency,  by  admit- 
ting to  bail  the  principal  conspirators  still  un- 
der confinement  in  the  Tower;  and  the  public 
tranquillity  being  now  perfectly  restored,  the 
king  put  in  execution  his  resolution  to  revisit  his- 
dominions  on  the  continent,  where  new  and  un- 
expected'political  connexions  and  combinations 
were  taking  place  by  no  means  favorable  to  the 
Transac-  views  and  wishes  of  his  Britannic  majesty.  On  his 

tions  on  .  . 

the  Conti   reaching  Hanover,  in  June  1723,  that  city  became 

nent,  .      .          .        T1  _,       , 

the  centre  of  negotiation  in  liurope.  Iwelve 
foreign  ministers,  delegated  from  the  different 
powers  of  the  continent,  were  ready  to  congra- 
tulate his  arrival.  The  king  of  Prussia  and  his 
queen,  only  daughter  of  the.  king  of  England,  re- 
pairing to  Herenhausen,  added  to  the  festivity 
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and  splendor  of  the  court :    and   his  Britannic  BOOK 
majesty  soon  afterwards  returning  their  visit,  was 
entertained  at  Berlin  with  unexampled  magnifi- 
cence :  hut  this  external  pomp  concealed  great 
inward  apprehension  and  perturbation. 

The  peace  concluded  between  the  crowns  of 
Sweden  and  Russia,  in  the  summer  of  1721,  was 
soon  matured  into  an  union  of  counsels  and  de- 
signs, which  occasioned   extreme  umbrage  and 
uneasiness  to  the  king  of  England,  who,  having 
ground  to  believe  the  immediate  object  of  this 
coalition  to  be  the  restoration  of  the  duchy  of 
Sleswic  to  the  duke  of  Holstein,  nephew  to  the 
one,  and  contracted  to  the  princess  Anna   Pe- 
trowna,  daughter  of  the  other,  trembled  for  the 
safety  of  his  favorite  and  contiguous  acquisitions  Bremen 
of  Bremen  and  Verden ;  the  security  of  all  these d"n  in" 
possessions  resting — until  the  guarantee  of  GreatDanger* 
Britain  was  insidiously,  and  almost  unknown  to 
herself,  obtained — only  on  the  tottering  basis  of 
the  defensive  alliance  of  Denmark  and  Hanover. 
The  aspiring  views  of  the  house  of  Lunenburg 
had  ever  been  displeasing  to  the  cqurt  of  Vienna ; 
and  there  was  little  reason  to  hope  that  the  em- 
peror would  oppose  if  he  did  not  rather  counte- 
nance this  design ;  for,  since  the  treaty  of  Ma- 
drid, he  had  considered' himself  as  abandoned  by 
the  king  of  England,  to  whose  solicitations  he 
still  refused  the  investitures  of  Bremen  and  Ver- 
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BOOK  den,  without  the  payment  of  an  enormous  sum, 
\,^^~ij  said  to  be  one  million  sterling,  as  "  a  refreshing 
1723.  fee;"1  and  whose  conduct  in  withholding  ihe  ac- 
counts of  the  revenues  of  Mecklenburg,  after  re- 
peated orders  had  been  issued  for  their  produc- 
tion, his  imperial  majesty  complained  of  as  highly 
contumacious*.     Unfortunately  also  an  imperial 
East-India  company  had  been  recently  established 
at  Ostend,  which  was  viewed  both   by  England 
and  Holland  with  the  malignant  eyes  of  com- 
mercial jealousy.     A  vote,  and  in  the   sequel  an 
act,  passed  in  the  British  parliament,  declaring 
it  to  be  an  high  crime  and  misdemeanour  for  any 
subject  of  Great  Britain  in  any  manner  to  engage 
in    or   countenance  this   undertaking ;    and  re- 
peated remonstrances,  much  more  urgent  than 
reasonable,  were  made  by  the  English  ministry  to 
induce  the  emperor  to  abandon  this  enterprise. 

The  grand  object  of  the  regent  of  France 
had,  for  some  time  past,  been  to  effect  a  cordial 
and  permanent  union  with  his  catholic  majesty, 
who  resented  beyond  measure  the  artifice  prac- 
tised upon  him  by  the  king  of  England  relative 
to  Gibraltar,  and  who  had  little  reason  to  be 
grateful  for  the  sort  of  support  he  had  of  late -re- 
ceived from  that  monarch  during  the  long  and 

*  Vide  Vindication  of  the  Caje  of  the  Hanover  Forces; — 
also  Tindal,  vol.  xix.  p.  548. 
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tedious  discussions  at  Cambray.      The   duke  of  BO  OK 
Orleans  had   projected   a  marriage  between  the  x^v^/ 
king  of  France  and  the  infanta    of  Spain,  then    1723. 
three  years  of  age,  and  had  actually  contracted 
his  two  daughters  to  the  prince  of  Asturias,  and 
Don  Carlos,  eldest  son  of  Philip  V,  by  his  present 
queen  :  and  a  firm  junction  of  these  two  powers 
would  render  the  alliance  of  Great  Britain  of  little 
comparative  value  to  France. 

Repeated  conferences  had  been  held  at  Berlin 
between  the  two  English  secretaries  of  state, 
Townshendand  Carteret,  (neither  of  whom  would 
risk  a  six  months'  absence  from  the  king)  with 
the  Prussian  ministers,  in  order  to  devise  effec- 
tual means  of  counteracting  the  projects  of  Rus- 
sia. But  the  proposals  of  England  were  neither 
rejected  nor  received  ; — the  court  of  Berlin,  which 
had  not  yet  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  primary  power 
in  Europe,  waiting  the  course  of  events,  and  re- 
solving to  govern  itself  according  to  the  exis- 
ting circumstances.  Upon  the  broken  reed  of 
Denmark  alone,  therefore,  was  the  king  of  Eng- 
land compelled,  in  the  present  emergency,  to  rely 
for  support. 

During  this  state  of  things  died  Philip  duke  ofDcathof 
Orleans,  regent  of  France,  unexpectedly,  and  in  SliiSo?0* 
the  meridian  of  his  age.     This   prince  was  pos-OlUs*ns- 
sessed  of  shining  talents,  which  were  nevertheless 
greatly  clouded  and  obscured  by  an  extravagant 
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BOOK  propensity  to  pleasure,  which  he  indulged  without 
v^v^  reserve  or  decorum.i  From  the  love  of  fame,  in- 
1723.  cident  to  an  elevated  mind,  he  was  anxious  that 
his  conduct  should  appear  in  a  favorable  light  to 
posterity,  and  had  formed  a  serious  resolution  of 
convoking  the  estates-general  of  the  kingdom,  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a  grand  reformation  in  the 
state,  from  which  he  was  with  difficulty  diverted 
by  his  confidential  minister  and  favorite,  the 
cardinal  Dubois*.  The  regent  frequently  ex- 
pressed his  indignation  at  the  wretched  state  of 
political  degradation  to  which  France  was 
reduced,  declaring,  that  had  he  been  born  a 
commoner,  he  would  have  defended  the  cause  of 
liberty  against  the  oppression  of  the  government. 
And  the  first  act  of  his  administration  was,  to  re- 
store to  the  parliament  of  Paris  the  right  of  judi- 
cial remonstrance,  of  which  that  assembly  had 

*  On  this  man,  the  abandoned  high-priest  and  companion 
of  the  nocturnal  orgies  of  the  regent,  the  following  epitaph  was 
written : 

"  ROME  rougit  d'avoir  rougi 
Le  maquereau  qui  git  ici." 

Gross  superstition  constituted  a  remarkable  trait  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  he  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  absurdities  of  judicial  astrology.  To  this  POPE  has  a 
pointed  allusion  when  he  apostrophises  "  grave  Montaigne  or 
sage  Charron"  to  say,  What  made 

"  A  perjured  prince  a  leaden  saint  revere, 
•    A  GODLESS'KEGENT  tremble  at  a  star?" 
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been  arbitrarily  divested  by  the  late  king;.     But  BOOK 

.  .      viii 

his  voluptuous   life,  and  the   profligacy   of  his  v^-v-^ 

morals,  were  totally  incompatible  with  the  pre-    1723« 
dominance  of  public  virtue  or  public  spirit  in  his 
counsels. 

The  king  of  England,  alarmed  at  the  probable 
consequences  of  the  death  of  the  regent,  who  had 
ever  approved  himself  his  firm  and  faithful  friend, 
hastened  his  return  to  London.  But  while  de- 
tained by  contrary  winds  in  Holland,  he  received 
advice  that  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  under  the  title 
of  Prime  Minister,  had  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
regent :  and  the  most  satisfactory  assurances  were 
given  on  the  part  of  France  of  the  good  disposi- 
tion which  subsisted  to  cultivate  and  even  improve 
the  union  so  long  established  between  the  two 
states.  The  king  arrived  in  London  the  IQth  of 
December,  1723,  much  chagrined  at  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  his  negociation,  and  the  precarious  tenure 
by  which,  after  his  unceasing  and  unwearied 
exertions,  he  still  held  his  foreign  and  favorite 
acquisitions,  Bremen  and  Verden.  "  The  king's 
journey,"  says,  the  honest  contemporary  historian 
Tindal,  "  proved  fruitless,  and  the  negotiations 
might  have  been  as  well  carried  on  at  London  as 
at  Hanover." 

The  parliament  was  convened  on  the  7th  of  Parliament 
January,    1724.     It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  for' 
the  reputation  of  George  I,  that,  in  recording  the 
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BOOK  events  of  his  reign,  History  is  compelled  to  dwell 
v^^  largely  upon  those  foreign  transactions  in  which 
1724.  this  monarch  appears  to  little  advantage  ;  while 
the  domestic  government  of  the  king,  which  with 
one  early  exception,  transient  indeed  in  its  dura~ 
tion,  but  most  unhappily  permanent  in  its  effects, 
was  ever  merciful  and  benignant,  is  thrown  com- 
paratively into  shade.  The  speeches  of  the  king 
from  the  throne,  abstracted  from  the  foreign  poli- 
tics they  contained,  were  uniformly  excellent ; 
and  the  liberality  and  generosity  of  his  ordinary 
course  of  policy  proved  that  they  were  not  words 
without  a  meaning.  The  great  body  of  the  whigs, 
who  had  viewed  the  violence  and  malignity  of  the 
last  tory  administration  of  queen  Anne  with  emo- 
tions of  terror,  felt  themselves  secure  and  happy 
under  the  mild  and  favoring  auspices  of  Sunder- 
land  and  Stanhope  ;  whose  deviations  from  poli~ 
tical  rectitude,  in  other  respects,  they  were  upon 
this  account  but  too  ready  to  palliate  or  to  pardon. 
Townshend  and  Walpole  adopted,  though  per- 
haps with  somewhat  less  boldness  and  decision,  the 
same  general  plan  of  domestic  policy,  and  vied  with 
their  predecessors  in  bringing  forward  for  legisla- 
tive discussion,  each  session,  wise  and  salutary 
regulations,  civil,  commercial,  or  religious.  The 
speech  delivered  by  the  sovereign  on  the  present 
occasion  was  in  all  respects  worthy  of  a  British 
monarch  addressing  a  great,  a  free,  and  a  loyal 
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people.     "  I  cannot,"  said  he,  "  open  this  session  BOOK 
without  congratulating  you  upon  the  success  of  ^.^^J 
your  endeavours  last  year  for  the  safety,  interest,    172-t. 
and  honor  of  the  kingdom.     The  rise  of  the  pub- 
lic .credit,  the  flourishing  condition  of  our  trade 
and  manufactures,  and  the  general  tranquillity  of 
my  people,  are  the  happy  consequences  of  your 
prudent  resolutions.     I  desire  such  supplies  only 
as  you  shall  find  absolutely  necessary  for  preser- 
ving the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  secu- 
rity of  my  people.   I  must,  in  a  particular  manner, 
recommend  to  your  care  the  public  debts  of  the 
kingdom  as  the  most  national   concern  you  can 
possibly  take  into  your   consideration.      In  the 
present  happy  situation  of  our  affairs,  make  use 
of  the  opportunity  which  your  own  good  conduct 
has  put  into  your  hands   in  considering  of  such 
further  laws  as  may  be  wanting  for  the  ease  and 
encouragement  of  trade  and  navigation,  for  the 
employment  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  exciting  and 
encouraging  a  spirit  of  industry  in  the  nation.     I 
am  fully  satisfied  that  the  trade  and  wealth  of  my 
people  are  the  happy  effects  of  the  liberties  they 
enjoy,  and  that  the  grandeur  of  the  crown  con- 
sists in  their  prosperity."     Conformably  to  the 
king's  recommendation,  provision  was  made  for 
the  liquidation  of  a  part  of  the  national  debt  by 
means  of  the  large  and   increasing  surplus  now 
arising  from  the  sinking  fund. 
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BOOK       Protections  from  foreign  ministers,  peers,  and 
v.^v-L'  members  of   parliament,    having  long  been  the 
172±.   subject  of  complaint,  the  names  of  the  persons  so 
protected  being  laid  before  the  two  houses,  it  was 
resolved,  that  all  protections  and  written  certifi- 
cates be  declared  void  in  law. 
Laudable       A  meritorious  attempt  was,  during  this  session, 

Measures  f 

of  Admini-made  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  in- 
troduce a  grand  reform  into  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  by  a  partial  conversion  of  the  custom- 
house duties,  payable  on  tea,  coffee,  and  choco- 
late, imported  into  inland  duties  of  excise  ;  an 
alteration  by  which  the  public  and  the  fair  trader 
were  equally  benefited. 

An  addition  to  the  army  of  4OOO  men  had 
been  voted  last  year  on  account  of  the  conspi- 
racy. This  addition  the  commons  with  little  or 
no  hesitation  thought  it  expedient  to  continue 
for  the  present  year.  But  in  the  house  of  peers 
it  met  with  great  opposition.  Not  only  did  the 
lords  Trevor,  Bathurst,  and  others  of  the  same 
party,  contend  vehemently  against  the  measure, 
but  also,  to  the  indignation  of  a  great  majority  of 
the  house,  the  earl  of  Orrery,  and  the  lord  North 
and  Grey,  who,  by  the  favor  of  government,  had 
been  recently  set  at  liberty,  though  notoriously 
implicated  in  the  late  treason.  The  duke  of 
Argyle's  remarks  upon  this  shameless  effrontery 
were  peculiarly  happy  and  apposite.  His  grace 
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took  occasion  in  his  reply,  to  say,  "  that  if  he  B  o  o  K 
,  .  .   .          ,  vm. 

saw  the  nation  unanimous  in  opinion,  that  our 


laws,  liberties,  properties,  and  holy  religion,  172 
entirely  depend  on  the  present  happy  establish- 
ment, and  on  the  protestant  succession  in  his 
majesty's  royal  family,  he  would  readily  give  his 
vote  for  reducing  the  army.  But  he  was  very 
much  afraid  that  some  people  so  strenuously 
insisted  On  the  disbanding  of  the  additional  troops 
with  no  other  design  than  to  weaken  the  govern- 
ment, and  thereby  have  an  opportunity  of  involv- 
ing their  native  country  into  new  troubles.  And 
therefore,  those  noble  lords  who  had  spoken  for 
the  reduction  of  the  army  would  do  well,  when 
they  went  down  into  their  several  counties,  to 
assure  the  people,  with  whom,  no  doubt,  their 
reasons  would  not  fail  of  having  great  weight, 
that  their  liberties  and  properties  were  entirely 
safe  under  his  majesty's  auspicious  government." 

The  motion  of  disbandment  was  rejected  with 
the  contempt  it  deserved  ;  and  the  business  of  the 
session  being  over,  the  parliament  was  prorogued 
by  a  gracious  speech  from  the  throne  April  24, 
1724. 

The  state  of  Ireland  had  for  some  time   past  state  of 
occupied  the  serious  attention  of  the  government,1" 
The  duke  of  Bolton  had  been  succeeded  in  the 
vice-royalty  of  that  kingdom,  A.  D.  1720,  by  the 
duke  of  Grafton,    a  nobleman  possessing  many 
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BOOK  of  those  accomplishments  which  fitted  him  to 
i  '  j  shine  in  courts  ;  displaying  on  all  occasions  an 
H24-.  high  sense  of  honor  and  rectitude  of  intention,  and 
zealously  attached  to  the  principles  of  liberty  as 
established  at  the  revolution  ;  but  of  a  temper 
accounted  somewhat  haughty  and  irritable.  Re- 
turning, after  a  long  absence,  to  his  government, 
in  the  summer  of  1723,  he  found  the  nation 
wrought  up  to  a  great  ferment,  in  consequence  of 
a  patent  granted  by  the  king,  previous  to  the 
resignation  of  Sunderland,  to  William  Wood,  a 
,  great  proprietor  and  renter  of  iron  and  copper 
works  in  England,  for  coining  farthings  and 
half-pence  for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  the 
amount  of  100,000/.  sterling,  in  order  to  supply 
the  acknowledged  deficiency  of  copper  coin  for 
the  purposes  of  commercial  intercourse  in  that 
country.  A  most  extraordinary  clamor  was 
raised  against  the  execution  of  this  plan,  chiefly 
through  the  factious  artifices  and  machinations  of 
the  famous  Swift,  dean  of  St.  Patrick,  who  seized 
with  eagerness  this  opportunity  of  venting  his 
spleen  and  rancor  against  the  government,  by 
publishing  a  series  of  letters  or  tracts  replete1  with 
the  most  sarcastic  wit,  and  the  most  malignant 
misrepresentations,  affirming  the  coin  to  be  of  a 
base  and  inferior  quality  ;  that  it  was  a  scheme  for 
impoverishing  the  nation  in  order  to  enrich  a  few 
rapacious  and  profligate  individuals  ;  the  profits  of 
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the  patent  being  in  fact  assigned  to  persons  and  BOOK 
purposes  not  the  most  honorable ;  and  alarming  the  v*-v^L> 
whole  kingdom  with  absurd  and  confident  predic-  1724i» 
tions  of  the  mischief  which  must  ensue  from  the 
enormity  of  the  abuse*.  The  spirit  of  opposition 
seized,  like  a  contagion,  all  orders  of  men;  and  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  inflamed  with  the  na- 
tional enthusiasm,  transmitted  addresses  to  the 
king,  accusing  the  patentee  of  "  fraud  and  deceit ; 
asserting  the  terms  of  the  patent  to  be  violated 
both  in  respect  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
coin  ;  that  the  circulation  of  it  would  be  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  revenue,  destructive  to  the  com- 
merce, and  of  the  most  dangerous  consequence 
to  the  rights  and  properties  of  the  subject."  To 
these  addresses  the  king  returned  mild  and  conci- 
liatory answers ;  and  the  investigation  of  this 
affair  being  referred  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  an 
assay  was  ordered  to  be  made  of  the  fineness, 
value,  and  weight,  of  Wood's  coinage  ;  and  a  satis- 
factory report  was  subsequently  framed  by  sir 

*  The  truth  was,  that  Sunderland,  whose  unprincipled  am- 
bition was  under  no  restraint  of  decorum,  had  given  the  dis- 
posal of  this  patent  to  the  duchess  of  Kendal,  the  favorite  mis- 
tress of  the  king,  who  sold  it  to  Wood.  This  secret  lord  Car- 
teret,  educated  in  the  school  of  Sunderland,  insidiously  dis- 
closed to  Alan  Broderick,  son  of  the  lord  chancellor  Middle- 
ton,  with  a  view  to  embarrass  the  measures  of  (he  new  mini- 
sters, Townshend  and  Walpole,  and  to  fix  an  odium  upon  their 
administration. 
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BOOK  Isaac  Newton,  then  master  of  the  mint,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Southwell  and  Mr.  Scroope,  certifying,  that 
the  copper  was  equal  to  that  used  in  the  English 
coinage,  and  far  superior  to  the  copper  money 
coined  for  Ireland  in  the  reigns  of  king  Charles  II, 
king  James  II,  and  king  William.  The  popular 
rage  continued,  nevertheless,  to  increase ;  and 
many  persons  of  great  respectability  were  unac- 
countably drawn-  into  the  vortex  of  opposition  ; 
particularly  the  lord  chancellor  Middleton,  a  man 
of  excellent  understanding,  of  tried  integrity,  and 
invincible  fortitude,  who  had  long  and  deservedly 
possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  government 
in  whatever  related  to  the  administration  of  affairs 
in  that  country.  The  conduct  of  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, in  this  critical  situation,  was  not  thought 
to  display  any  striking  manifestations  of  the  wis- 
dom and  discretion  of  an  experienced  statesman; 
and  Mr.  Walpole,  notwithstanding  his  personal 
regard  and  esteem  for  the  duke,  could  not  avoid 
expressing  his  uneasiness  and  disapprobation  of 
his  measures  ;  styling  him  "  a  fair  weather  pilot, 
that  did  not  know  how  to  act  when  the  first 
storm  arose."  He  was  superseded  in  the  spring 
of  1724  by  lord  Carteret,  who,  with  far  superior 
political  ability  and  address,  failing  equally  in  his 
attempts  to  introduce  this  obnoxious  coinage,  a 
wise  resolution-  was  at  length  adopted  in  the 
course  of  the  succeeding  year,  voluntarily  and 
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graciously  to  announce,  in  a  formal  speech  from  BOOK 
the  throne,  the  total  surrender  of  the  patent ;    ^^ 
Mr.   Walpole  declaring  himself  adverse  to  the    1724" 
policy  of  urging  any  measure,  however  innocent 
or  even  laudable,  contrary  to  the  general  sense 
of  a  whole  people. 

By  the  advancement  of  lord  Carteret  to  the^ordCar- 

*  teret  ap- 

eovernment  of  Ireland,   an  honor  forced  upon  pointed  to 

i  •  i      j  u     i  •  c  \\ tlie  Go' 

his  acceptance,  and  considered  by  him  as  a  tall  vermnent. 

from  power,  the  ministers  Townshend  and  Wal- 
pole were  relieved  from  the  competition  of  a 
man,  whose  personal  interest  with  the  king  was 
very  great,  whose  rivalship  was  open  and  avowed, 
and  whom  they  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  deter- 
mined and  dangerous  enemy.  The  seals  of  se- 
cretary were  delivered  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
a  nobleman  of  whose  capacity  no  jealousy  could 
be  entertained,  and  who  was  content  to  act  in 
entire  subserviency  to  those  who  had  been  instru- 
mental to  his  promotion ;  and  the  duke  of  Graf- 
ton,  on  his  return  from  the  government  of  Ire- 
)and,  was  appointed  to  the  more  congenial  office 
of  lord  chamberlain  of  the  househqld,  of  which 
place  he  retained  possession,  through  the  high 
personal  favor  of  the  sovereign,  in  all  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  court,  for  very  many  succeeding 
years. 

About   this  period,   January    1724,  Philip  V,  Abdication 

1  .  f   0  'of  Philip  V, 

King  ot  bpam,  yielding  himself  up  without  re- King  »f 

VOJ,.  XII.  R  **™' 
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BOOK  serve  to  vain  and  superstitious  fervors  of  devotioft, 

VIll 

^^^_,  retired  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Ildefonso,  whence 
1724..  he  made  a  solemn  renunciation  of  the  crowns  of 
Castile  and  Arragon  in  favor  of  his  eldest  son, 
Don  Lewis,  prince  of  Asturias  ;  so  that  he  might 
be  able — to  use  his  own  royal  words — t(  disen- 
gaged from  all  other  cares,  to  meditate  on  death, 
and  to  seek  out  his  salvation — committing  his 
successor  and  his  people  to  the  powerful  protec- 
tion of  the  HOLY  VIRGIN,"  under  whose  auspices 
the  young  prince  ventured  to  assume  the  reins  of 
government,  without  the  usual  formality  of  as- 
sembling the  Cortez.  But,  dying  soon  after  his 
elevation  to  the  throne,  the  abdicated  monarch 
was  reluctantly  prevailed  upon  again  to  encoun- 
ter the  cares  and  burdens  of  royalty.  Devoting 
himself,  nevertheless,  entirely  to  monkish  exer- 
cises of  religion,  the  task  of  government  devolved 
upon  the  qiieen,  whose  influence  in  the  Spanish 
councils  had  been  for  some  years  past  very  con- 
spicuous. 

Alliance    ;    The  fears  and  apprehensions  of  the  king  of 
Russia  and  England  were  now  wrought  up  to  the  height,  by 

Sweden.  .....  r     „. 

the  certain  intelligence  that  a  treaty  of  alliance 
had  taken  place  between  Russia  and  Sweden, 
bearing  date  at  Stockholm  February  22,  1724. 
By  a  separate  article  of  this  treaty,  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  obliged  themselves,  "  in  the  most 
effectual  manner,  to  use  their  good  offices  for  the 
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restoring  the  duke  of  Holstein  to  the  duchy  of  BOOK 
Sleswic ;  and,  if  these  proved  ineffectual,  other  ^^i, 
methods  should  be  thought  of.  In  particular,  ap-  1724-- 
plication  should  be  made  to  the  powers  who  stood 
engaged  with  them  to  guaranty  the  said  duchy 
to  the  said  duke — of  whom  England,  by  the 
treaty  of  Travendahl,  was  one ;  leaving  it  more 
immediately  to  his  impeiial  majesty  to  concert 
such  measures  as  might,  with  the  greatest  security, 
forever  cut  off  this  source  of  such  infinite  troubles 
to  the  NORTH."  Though  the  emperor  declined 
compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  the  contract- 
ing powers  to  accede  to  this  treaty  in  form,  the 
congress  of  Cambray  not  being  yet  dissolved,  the 
king  of  England  well  knew  how  strongly  he  was 
disposed  to  assist  in  accomplishing  the  object  of 
it.  At  the  same  time  the  czar  sent  an  ambassa- 
dor to  Copenhagen,  formally  to  demand  from  his 
Danish  majesty  the  restitution  of  Sleswic.  It 
must  be  remarked,  that  Sweden  had  not  ceded, 
and  indeed  could  not  pretend  any  right  to  cede, 
this  duchy  to  Denmark ;  but,  in  the  treaty  of 
Fredericstadt,  concluded  between  these  two 
powers,  A.  D.  1720,  his  Swedish  majesty  had  en- 
gaged not  to  oppose  whatever  stipulations  had 
been  made  by  the  mediating  powers  (i.  e.  Eng- 
land and  France)  in  favor  of  Denmark  respect- 
ing Sleswic,  and  to  give  no  assistance  to  the 
duke  of  Holstein  contrary  to  such  stipulations  ;— 

R  2 
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BOOK  so  that  the  secret  article  of  the  treaty  of  Stock* 

>^v^j  holm    was   a  palpable  violation   of  public   faith  ; 

1724-.    such  as  their  Britannic  and  Danish  majesties  were 

by  no  means  prepared  to  expect ;  and  were  ill 

N  able  at  the  present  moment,  either  by  policy  to 

counteract,  or  by  force  to  repel. 

The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  met  again  on 
the  1^-th  of  November,  1724;  but  not  the  most 
distant  intimation  was  given  by  the  king  in  his 
opening  speech  of  the  critical  state  and  unplea- 
sant posture  of  his  foreign  and  electoral  concerns. 
On  the  contrary,  he  professed  to  feel  s(  the  highest 
satisfaction  at  the  prosperous  situation  of  affairs; 
peace  with  all  powers  abroad — at  home  per- 
fect tranquillity."  Notwithstanding  this  boasted 
tranquillity,  and  though  the  danger  from  the 
late  conspiracy  was  certainly  by  this  time  com- 
pletely obviated,  the  4OOO  additional  troops  were, 
»ot  indeed  without  some  angry  opposition,  con- 
tinued for  another  year ;  and  the  increase  of  the 
regal  influence,  under  the  dexterous  management 
of  Mr.  Walpole,  became  more  and  more  visible, 
to  the  great  concern  and  chagrin  of  the  intelli- 
gent and  independent  part  of  the  nation. 
impeach-  This  session  was  rendered  memorable  by  the 
S7/theimpeachment  of  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  lord  high 
,Maccies-  chance]ior  of  England,  for  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours, on  tiie  ground  of  his  having  mad® 
unusual  and  exorbitant  profits  from  the  sale  of 
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places ;  and  also  from  the  abuse  of  his  trust  as  BOOK 
general  guardian  of  the  persons  and    estates  of  w-s^ 
orphans  and  lunatics  ;  and,  after  a  trial  of  twenty    l^- 
days,  he  was  convicted  by  the  peers,  and  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  3O,000/.  and  to  imprisonment  in 
the  Tower  till  the  same  was  paid — an  illustrious 
example  of  the  upright  and  impartial  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice  in  Great  Britain.     He  was 
succeeded   in   the   chancellorship    by   sir   Peter 
King,  created  Baron  King  of  Ockham  in  Surry, 
who  had  acquired  great  and  deserved  reputation 
in  his  former  station  of  lord  chief  justice  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  to  this  new  and  more   elevated  em- 
ployment  his  talents  were  not  deemed  equally 
adapted. 

A  very  extraordinary  and   unexpected    appli-gyii-List 
cation  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  crown  early  cond  Time 

,    i.  discharged. 

in  the  new  year  (17'25),  by  a  message  delivered 
by  Mr.  Wai  pole,  for  the  sum  of  500,000/.  to  dis- 
charge the  debts  of  the  civil  list,  which  had  been 
incurred  to  that  amount  in  the  short  space  of 
three  years,  which  had  elapsed  since  they  were 
before  liquidated  by  parliament.  The  message 
stated,  1  st,  "  that  his  majesty  had  found  it  im- 
practicable to  make  any  considerable  retrench- 
ments; and,  *2dly,  that  the  necessities  of  his  go- 
vernment had  engaged  him  in  some  extraordinary 
expenses,  which  he  was  persuaded  His  loyal  com- 
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BOOK  mons  would  believe  had  been  employed  not  only 
*^r^  f°r  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  but  for 
1725>  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  his  people."  Mr. 
Pulteney,  now  cofferer  of  the  household,  a  man 
of  great  talents — which  he  thought  not  sufficiently 
noticed  and  rewarded — on  the  usual  motion  for 
going  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  to 
consider  of  his  majesty's  message,  took  occasion 
to  observe,  "  that  he  wondered  how  so  great  a 
debt  could  be  contracted  in  three  years'  time ;  but 
was  not  surprised  some  persons  were  so  eager  to 
have  the  deficiencies  of  the  civil  list  made  good, 
since  they  and  their  friends  had  so  great  a  share 
in  it ;  and  desired  to  know  whether  this  was  all 
that  was  due,  or  whether  they  were  to  expect 
another  reckoning."  This  speech  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  occasion  the  dismission  of  Mr. 
Pulteney,  who  from  this  time  became  the  leader 
and  oracle  of  the  opposition  ;  for  which  he  was 
qualified  beyond  all  men  by  his  extensive  know- 
lege,  his  indefatigable  perseverance,  and  his 
splendid  eloquence.  The  money  required  was 
voted  by  a  majority  of  23Q  against  1  ]  Q  voices  ; 
being  raised  as  before  on  the  credit  of  a  general 
tax  or  deduction  of  sixpence  in  the  pound  upon 
the  civil-list  revenues.  How  those  extraordinary 
expenses  were  incurred,  which  made  so  extraor- 
dinary an  application  jiecessary,  the  majority  of 
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the  house  of  commons,  who  voted  the  sum  in  BOOK 
question,  were  in   all  probability  the  best,  if  not 
the  only  competent,  judges. 

On  the  3 1st  of  May,  1725,  the  session  ended ; 
his  majesty  declaring,  in  his  closing  speech  to  the 
two  houses,  "  that  their  time  had  been  so  well 
employed  for  the  service  and  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic, that  he  assured  himself  it  would  be  to  the 
general  satisfaction  of  the  nation." 

At   this  period  the   king-  revived  the  ancient Orderof 

,r  °  the  Hath 

order  of  knights  of  the  bath — an  institution  which  revived. 
affords  a  cheap  and  honorable  recompense  to 
men  who  have  merited  of  the  public,  so  long  as 
such  distinctions  retain  in  the  public  estimation 
their  present  artificial  and  ideal  value.  Mr. 
Wai  pole  was  decorated  with  the  red  ribband  of 
the  order ;  and  was  soon  after,  by  an  unprece- 
dented mark  of  royal  favor,  made  a  knight  of  the 
garter — an  honor  to  which  no  commoner  had  from 
time  immemorial  been  admitted.  His  eldest  son 
also  was  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Lord  Wai- 
pole  ;  and  he  was  now  advancing  by  hasty  strides 
to  the  rank  of  prime  minister — not  perfectly  to 
the  satisfaction  of  lord  Townshend,  who  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  consider  himself  as  the  supe- 
rior personage,  but  whose  talents  for  govern- 
ment could  by  no  means  endure  a  comparison 
with  those  of  his  friend,  his  brother,  and  colleague 
in  office,  sir  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 
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BOOK      The  king  having  settled  his  affairs  in  England, 
\^v-^  and   appointed  a   council   of  regency — for    the 
1725.  prince  of  Wales,  notwithstanding  the  ostensible 
reconciliation  that  had  taken  place,  was  admit- 
ted to  no  share  of  power  or  confidence — set  out, 
accompanied  by  lord  Townshend,  for  Hanover, 
the  3rd  of  June,  1725,  and  arrived  the  14th  at 
Herenhausen. 
Misundci-      The  af]~airs  0-f  Europe  were  still  in  a  very  pre- 

stautimg  *    i 

between    carious  state.     The  king  of  France  had,  in  the 

Irance  and 

month  of  February,  this  year,  been  seized  with 
a  dangerous  fever ;  and  on  his  recovery,  the  na~ 
tion,  justly  apprehensive  of  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  a  disputed  succession,  expressed  the 
most  eager  impatience  for  the  marriage  of  the 
king.  It  was  therefore  suddenly  resolved  in 
council  to  send  back,  the  infanta  of  Spain,  af- 
fianced to  his  Most  Christian  majesty,  and  ac- 
tually resident  in  Paris,  a  child  of  five  years  of 
age ;  to  whose  person,  moreover,  the  young  mo- 
narch had  conceived  a  dislike  approaching  to 
aversion;  On  the  notification  of  this  resolution 
by  M.  Livry,  the  French  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Madrid,  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain  mani- 
fested the  most  extravagant  marks  of  resentment. 
They  refused  to  receive  the  letters  written  by  the 
king  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  ex- 
plaining in  respectful  terms  the  causes  of  this  dis- 
missal ;  and  would  not  suffer  the  ambassador  to 
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remain  in  their  presence,  ordering  him  to  quit  BOOK 
the  capital  in  nine-and- twenty  hours.  A  deter-  ^r<i, 
mination  was  immediately  taken  to  send  back  17241- 
mademoiselle  de  Beaujolois,  daughter  of  the  late 
regent,  and  betrothed  to  Don  Carlos,  second  son 
of  his  Catholic  Majesty  ;  and  the  king  of  Spain 
publicly  and  passionately  protested,  that  Spain 
could  never  shed  blood  enough  to  avenge  so  gross 
an  insult.  In  an  audience  which  he  gave  to  the 
British  ambassador,  colonel  Stanhope,  he  avowed 
his  determination  of  separating  himself  from 
France  for  ever.  In  his  eager  solicitude  of  re- 
venge, he  declared  "  that  he  should  order  his 
plenipotentiaries  at  Cambray  to  reject  the  medi- 
ation of  France,  and  to  submit  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  points  in  dispute  between  him  and 
the  emperor  to  the  sole  mediation  of  England." 
This  proposition,  so  flattering  in  various  respects, 
and  so  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  the  king  of  England  was  compelled,  not 
without  some  apparent  hesitation,  ultimately  to 
decline — conscious  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
proffered  mediation  on  the  part  of  England  could 
be  regarded  in  no  other  light  by  France  than  as 
an-  abandonment  of  her  alliance  and  friendship. 
This  was  a  too  hazardous  experiment  ;  for  the 
imperial  investiture  and  guarantee  of  the  duchies 
of  Bremen,  Verden,  and  still  more  probably  of 
Meswic,  might,  notwithstanding  this  sacrifice,  be 
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BOOK  eventually  withheld;  and  the  king  of  England, 
deprived  of  the  support  of  France,  would,  as  to 
his  electoral  interests,  be  reduced  to  depend  upon 
the  grace  and  favor  of  the  emperor,  whose  re- 
sentment he  had  incurred,  and  who  joined  with 
great  coldness  in  the  offer  of  the  sole  mediation. 
So  apprehensive,   nevertheless,  was  France  of  a 
change  in  the  politics  of  the  English  court  at  this 
crisis,  that  she  not  only  expressed  her  readiness 
to  enter  into  fresh  engagements  with    England, 
in  opposition  to  those   now  likely  to  be  formed, 
but  a  flattering  demand  was  made  of  one  of  the 
English  princesses,  grand-daughter  to  the  king 
of  England,   as  a  consort  to  the  young  monarch 
of  France.     To  this  proposition  the  king  of  Eng- 
land listened  with  a  delighted  ear ;  and  though, 
by  the  united  advice  of  his  ministers,  he  was  com- 
pelled reluctantly  to  decline  this  offer,    it  very 
sensibly  contfibuted  to  confirm  his  prepossessions 
in  favor  of  France*.     His  Most  Christian  ma- 
jesty was  soon  after  married,  July  1725,    to  the 
princess  Maria,  daughter  of  Stanislaus,    titular 
king  of  Poland.     Previous  to  this  event,  the  duke 
of  Bourbon  had  been  unexpectedly  removed  from 
Cardinal    the  helm  of  government ;  and  the  bishop  of  Fre- 
pSW  jus,  preceptor  to  the  king,  and  now  invested  with 
the  purple,  under  the  title  of  Cardinal  Flcury, 

*  Massillon's  Memoirs. 
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appointed  prime  minister  at  the  age  of  seventy  BOOK 
years.  He  discovered,  however,  at  this  ad-  \^^^j 
vanced  period  of  life,  no  decay  of  powers  corpo-  1725« 
real  or  mental.  Though  of  unbounded  ambition, 
his  temper  was  naturally  mild  and  benignant. 
His  views  were  pacific,  and  he  aimed  to  maintain 
the  ascendency  of  France,  and  to  humble  the 
pride  of  the  house  of  Austria — his  ruling  passion 
—rather  by  political  address  and  refinement,  than 
by  a  declared  and  open  enmity.  He  adopted 
the  sentiments  of  his  predecessors,  the  dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Bourbon,  relative  to  England,  with 
which  kingdom  he  ardently  wished  to  maintain 
perpetual  harmony — knowing  how  little  France 
had  to  apprehend  from  any  other  power,  and 
how  impossible  it  was  for  the  court  of  Vienna  to 
retain  the  superiority  she  had  recently  acquired 
without  the  aid  and  support  of  Great  Britain,' 
The  foreign  policy  of  France  sustained,  therefore, 
no  alteration  in  consequence  of  this  revolution  in 
the  court.  By  the  influence  of  this  ecclesiastical 
statesman — such  is  the  predominance  of  education 
and  habit  over  temper— a  barbarous  edict  had 
been  recently  promulgated  respecting  the  Hu- 
guenots, against  which  the  court  of  London  re- 
monstrated in  vain.  No  other  answer  could  be 
obtained,  than  that  this  was  a  matter  which  per- 
tained to  the  internal  government  of  the  king- 
dom,  and  the  king's  edicts  must  be  obeyed.  The 


« 
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BOOK  protcstants  of  Alsatia  alone,  whose  religious  pri- 
c^v^j  vileges  were  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of 
1725.  Westphalia,  and  whose  political  defection  was 
probably  the  subject  of  apprehension,  were  ex- 
empted from  the  operation  of  them. 
Death  of  Early  in  the  present  year  (January  28,  1725) 
iv-terthe  died  suddenly,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age,  Peter 
the  great,  czar  of  Muscovy.  This  monarch  must 
ever  be  regarded  as  the  most  extraordinary  phse- 
nomenon  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Previous 
to  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors 
Russia  was  scarcely  known  as  a  European  power, 
except  by  her  occasional  wars  with  Poland,  and 
by  the  commercial  intercourse  which  she  main- 
tained with  England,  through  the  medium  of  the 
remote  port  of  Archangel,  situated  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  Frozen  Ocean.  PETER,  who  by  a 
rare  conjunction  of  qualities  joined  a  most  daring 
and  ardent  spirit  of  enterprise  to  a  clear  and 
solid  judgment,  early  entertained  the  vast  design 
of  civilising  his  immense  dominions,  burning  \vith 
ambition  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  and  leading 
station  amongst  the  powers  of  Europe.  With 
what  success  he  prosecuted  and  accomplished  this 
grand  project,  it  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the 
present  history  to  relate.  After  surmounting,  by 
the  incessant  labor  of  thirty  years,  difficulties  in- 
euperable  to  any  other  man,  he  lived  to  see  him- 
self in  possession  of  all  which  had  engaged  hi* 
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wishes  and  his  hopes — applauded  as  a  hero,  ve-  BOOK 
nerated  as  a  legislator.  By  his  conquests  he  had  ^ ^j 
subjected  various  rich  and  populous  provinces  to  l725* 
his  dominion  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  he  had 
built  a  magnificent  city,  bearing  the  name  of  its 
founder,  and  which  will  attest  to  future  and  suc- 
cessive ages  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  his 
genius.  He  introduced  discipline  into  his  armies  ; 
he  created  a  powerful  navy ;  and,  in  the  room  of 
Asiatic  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  barbarism,  he 
substituted  the  arts,  the  learning,  the  customs 
and  manners  of  Europe.  His  system  of  improve- 
ment and  aggrandisement  has  been  eagerly  and 
invariably  pursued  by  his  successors  in  the  empire, 
and  with  a  degree  of  success  which  may  reason- 
ably excite  universal  jealousy  and  apprehension ; 
for,  to  the  rapid  and  unexampled  increase  of  the 
power  of  Russia,  no  other  European  state  bears 
a  just  or  relative  proportion. 

The  imperial  crown  of  all  the  Russias  devolved, 
agreeably  to  the  will  of  the  late  sovereign,  upon 
his  consort  the  empress  Catharine,  who  from  a 
low  and  nameless  origin  had  reached  the  highest 
point  of  human  elevation.  She  was  endowed 
with  extraordinary  talents,  and  seconded  all  the 
projects  of  aggrandisement  formed  by  the  czar, 
her  husband,  with  a  kindred  and  congenial  spirit. 
This  high-minded  princess  soon  manifested  her 
determination  to  maintain  inviolate  all  the  articles 
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B  o  o  K  of  the  treaty  of  Stockholm.  She  demanded  ane\* 
«~v^  of  the  king  of  Denmark  the  restitution  of  the 
1725.  duchy  of  Slesvvic,  or  an  equivalent  for  the  same  ; 
plainly  alluding  to  the  contiguous  provinces  of 
Bremen  and  Verden.  And  when  exhorted  by 
the  senate  to  suspend  the  great  naval  and  military 
equipments  then  preparing,  and  previoufly  to  try 
the  mode  of  negotiation  With  Denmark,  this 
imperial  heroine  with  indignant  warmth  replied  : 
"  Let  not  any  one  of  you  that  would  be  reckoned 
an  honest  subject,  or  hope  to  enjoy  the  least  share 
of  my  favor,  dare  to  offer  me  such  mean-spirited 
advice.  The  duke  of  Holstein,  stripped  unjustly 
of  his  hereditary  dominions,  took  sanctuary  in  our 
country,  and  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  my 
deceased  lord  for  protection ;  he  is  since  contracted 
to  my  daughter,  and  is  himself  as  dear  to  me  as 
my  own  child.  I  am  bound  by  all  the  rules  of 
honor,  as  well  as  the  ties  of  blood,  to  see  justice 
done  to  that  unfortunate  prince,  in  whose  cause  I 
would  not  scruple  to  forego  the  weakness  of  my 
sex,  and  even  to  draw  a  sword  or  to  put  myself 
at  the  head  of  an  army.  It  is  for  my  interest  and 
glory,  as  well  as  yours,  to  convince  the  world  that 
I  have  power  to  see  justice  done  to  my  family, 
and  that  I  am  resolved  to  make  use  of  it."  At 
the  conclusion  of  these  words,  she  gave  orders  in 
their  presence  to  prince  Menzikoff  and  admiral 
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Apraxin,  to  have  the  fleet  and  troops  in  readiness  BOOK 
by  the  middle  of  May  at  their  peril*.  V/T^ 

Hostilities  were,  notwithstanding  this  warlike  1725- 
declaration,  suspended,  and  negociations  set  on 
foot  between  the  courts  of  London,  Copenhagen, 
and  Petersburg,  which  continued  during  the  whole 
of  the  summer  of  1725,  but  without  effect — the 
czarina  professing  herself  willing  to  concede  in 
all  other  points,  but  still  insisting  upon  the  uncon- 
ditional restitution  of  Sleswic,  or  the  substitution 
of  a  real  and  solid  equivalent. 

On  the  refusal  of  the  king  of  England  to  accept  Treaty  of 

Alliance 

the  sole  mediation  at  Cambray,  the  resentment  ofbetween 

...  r   rt       •  i  •  i  Spain  and 

the  king  or  bpam  was  excited  against  that  mo- the  Em- 
narch  to  an  extraordinary  degree  :  orders  were  im-  pe 
mediately  sent  from  Madrid  to  break  up  the  con- 
gress ;  and  full  powers  granted  to  conclude  an 
accommodation  with  the  emperor  at  Vienna 
without  any  mediation  or  intervention  whatever. 
Though  years  of  tedioiis  and  fruitless  discussion 
had  previously  passed,  such  was  the  ardor  of  the 
two  courts  at  the  present  moment  to  terminate 
their  long  and  deeply-rooted  animosity,  that  in  a 
very  few  weeks  the  celebrated  treaty,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  TREATY  of  VIENNA,  was  framed 
and  perfected,  being  signed  April  30,  1725.  It 
consisted  of  three  parts  or  distinct  instruments. 

*  Walpole  Papers. — Vide  Coxe's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  243. 
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BOOK  By  thefirstof  thesethetwo  sovereigns  confirmed  all 
^^^  the  articles  of  the  quadruple  alliance,  one  of  which 
1725.    guarantied  the  rich  successions  of  Parma,  Pla- 
centia,  and  Tuscany,  to  the  infant  Don  Carlos. 
Charles  VI.  renounced  his  pretensions  to  thecrovvri 
of  Spain  ;  Philip  acknowledged  the  emperor's  right 
to  Naples  and   Sicily,    the   Milanese,    and   the 
Netherlands,  and  became  guarantee  of  the  Au- 
strian succession  according  to  the  PRAGMATIC 
SANCTION*.     Such  was  the  appellation  given  to 
the  imperial  edict,  confirmed  and  ratified  by  the 
diet  of  the  empire,  by  which  the  vast  dominions 
of  that  house  were  declared  to  be  a  perpetual  and 
indivisible  feofFment,  limited  to  the  heirs  general 
of  the   present   emperor.      The    second   was  a 
regulation  of  commerce,  conferring  great  mutual 
privileges,   and   recognising  the  validity  of  the 
charter   of  the   Ostend   company.      The    third 
was  an  engagement  of  mutual  defence.     These 
stipulations  were  in  themselves  sufficiently  ob- 
noxious; and,  considering  the  actual  disposition  of 
Russia,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  her  eventual 
accession  to  the  treaty.     But  the  rumors  propa- 
gated concerning  the  separate  and  secret  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  were  far  more  alarming 

*  The  term  "  pragmatic/'  universally  applied  to  this 
famous  edict,  is  used  in  a  sense  so  technical,  that  it  may  be 
pardonable  to  note  its  derivation  from  the  Greek  -Trgay^aTixof, 
carrying  with  it  the  complex  meaning  of  a  public  and  weight/ 
sanction.  It  is  a  term  of  the  civil  lavr. 
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than  the  known  tenor  of  the  puhlic  articles.     It  BOOK 
was  confidently  reported  that  the  emperor  had  en- 
gaged,  1st,  to  give  in  marriage  his  daughters  the 
two  archduchesses  to  the  infants  don  Carlos  and 
don  Philip  ;  2dly,  to  concur  in  employing  force  for 
the  restoring  Gibraltar  to  Spain,  in  case  it  could 
not  be  amicably  efFecled  ;  and  3dly,  to  concert 
measures  with  his  catholic  majesty  for  placing 
the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.    Of 
the  reality  of  these  secret  articles,  and  particularly 
the  last  of  them,  though  time  has  fully  demon- 
strated the  futility  and  falsehood  of  the  opinion, 
the  court  of  London  entertained  a  most  serious 
belief;  and  measures  were  immediately  taken  by 
the  king  of  England  to  ward  off  the  invisible  im- 
pending blow.    Such  was  the  activity  inspired  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  supposed  danger,  that  on  the 
3d  of  September,   J725,  a  treaty  of  defensive  al- 
liance and  mutual  guarantee,  as  respecting  the 
rights  both  of  dominion  and  commerce,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  was  signed  at  Hanover 
by  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Prussia,  to  which  Denmark  and   Holland   soon 
after  acceded,  to  continue  in  force  for  the  term 
of  fifteen  years,  "  I  must  now,"  says  lord  Towns- 
hend,  (thus  he  expresses  himself  to  Mr.  Horace 
Walpole,  in  the  height  of  his  exultation,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  signature,)  "  congratulate  with  you  on 
our  having  so  successfully  begun  a  work,  which,, 

VOL.  III.  S 
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P;0  o  K  if  cultivated  and  improved  as  it  may  be,  will 
\^^/^^/  check  the  ambitious  views  of  the  court  of  Vienna, 
1725..  and  secure  the  tranquillity  of  Europe;  and  in  order 
to  obtain  that  great  end,  no  time  ought  to  be 
lost  to  engage  other  powers  to  accede  to  this 
treaty."  It  is  remarkable  that  this  foe  to  ambi- 
tion, and  friend  to  tranquillity,  had  at  this  very 
time,  and  even  before  the  signing  of  the  Hanover 
treaty,  proposed  to  his  collegues  in  office  a 
scheme  for  the  conquest  of  the  Austrian  Ne- 
therlands, and  the  eventual  division  of  them  be- 
tween France,  England,  and  Holland — a  project 
which  the  Walpoles  treated  as  wholly  visionary 
and  chimerical.  In  proportion  as  alarm  was  ex- 
cited by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  did  it  seem,  by  a 
sprt  of  political  re-action,  to  be  communicated  to 
the  original  contracting  parties.  Great  sums  of 
money  were  remitted  from  the  king  of  Spain  to 
thfe  emperor,  and  great  military  preparations 
made  on  both  sides,  portending  a  long  and  bloody 
contest.  The  original  object  of  the  imperial  and 
Spanish  courts  extended  however,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, no  farther  than  to  obtain,  by  the  most  effec- 
tual means  in  their  power  short  of  actual  violence, 
the  restitution  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  guarantee  of 
England  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  the  firm 
establishment  of  which  the  emperor  had  at  this 
time  infinitely  at  heart.  And  for  this  purpose 
they  scrupled  not  to  use  bigh  and  haughty  Ian- 
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gtiage,  partly  from  pride  and  partly  from  policy,  BOOK 
and  with  an  evident  view  to  intimidation.     The  ^v^J 
Austrian  minister  publicly  boasted  that  the  em-    1725' 
peror  would  now  give  laws  to  Europe;  and  at 
Madrid  open  encouragement  was  afforded  to  the 
partisans  of  the  Pretender.     The  British  ambas- 
sador was  treated  with  studied  indignity  ;  a  plan 
of  invasion  was  delivered  in  by  the  dukes  of  Or- 
mond  and  Liria,  who  were  frequently  in  confe- 
rence with  the  imperial,  Russian,  and    Spanish 
ministers  ;  and  by  way  of  insult  was  at  this  time 
publicly  played  at  court  the  famous  Jacobite  air, 
"  The  king  shall  enjoy  his  own  again." 

After  an  absence  of  near  seven  months  from 
England,  his  Britannic  majesty  set  out  from  He- 
renhausen,  and  on  New-year's  day,  1726,  embark- 
ed at  Helvoet-Sluys  for  Harwich.     But  a  violent 
storm  arising,  the  Carolina  yacht,  with  the  king 
on  board,  parted  from  her  convoy,  who  after  being 
tempest-tost  for  two  days,  with  great  difficulty 
landed  at  Rye  on  the  coast  of  Sussex ;  and  the 
ground  being  covered  with  snow  to  an  uncommon 
depth,  the  king  did  not  arrive  at  his  palace  of 
St.  James's  till  the  gth  of  January,  1726.     On 
the   20th   of    that    month   the   parliament   was 
opened  by  a  speech  artfully  and  ambiguously  ex- 
pressed in  which  he  declared  "  that  the  distress- 
ed condition  of  some  of  our  protestant  brethren 
abroad,  and  the  negotiations  snd  engagements 

S  2 
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BOOK  entered   into    by    some  foreign   powers,   which 
v^-v^,  seemed  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  new  troubles 
1726.  ancj  disturbances  in  Europe,  and  to  threaten  the 
loss  of  several  of  the  most  advantageous  branches 
of  our  trade,  had  obliged  him  to  concert  with 
other  powers  such   measures  as   might    give   a 
check  to  those  ambitious  views."     After  a  short 
interval  the  treaty  of  Hanover  was  presented  to 


the  house  of  commons  by  sir  R.  Walpole;  on 
U'hich  occasion  he  kept  a  profound  silence^leaving, 
as  far  as  depended  upon  him,  the  treaty  to  rest 
upon  its  own  merits.  But  Mr.  Horace  Walpole, 
brother  to  the  minister,  a  man  much  em- 
ployed in  foreign  transactions,  and  deeply  versed 
in  the  labyrinth  of  continental  negotiations,  un- 
dertook, in  a  studied  and  elaborate  harangue,  to 
obviate  all  the  objections  to  which  it  seemed 
liable,  and  explained  at  great  length  the  different 
situations  and  interests  of  the  principal  states  of 
Europe  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  present 
Parimmen-  time.  This  specious  orator  assured  the  house, 

ttay  De- 

bates reia-  «  that  the  constant  care  and  endeavour  of  his  ma- 

tivetoit.     ..... 

jesty,  since  his  happy  accession  to  the  throne, 
had  been  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  Christen- 
dom, to  promote  the  honor  and  interest  of  his 
kingdoms,  and  settle  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  on  a  solid  foundation.  With  these  great 
and  laudable  views  (he  said)  his  majesty  had  as- 
sumed the  character  both  of  mediator  and  gua- 
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rantee  of  the  barrier  treaty  concluded  in  1715,  BOOK 
and  of  the  convention  by  which  it  was  subse-  ^^^ 
quently  confirmed  between  the  emperor  and  the  172e- 
states.  Actuated  by  the  same  motives,  he  had 
in  1716  signed  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  em- 
peror, and  in  1717  another  with  the  Most  Christian 
king  and  the  States  General.  In  order  to  fortify 
these  treaties,  and  more  effectually  to  secure  the 
repose  of  Europe,  the  king  had  in  17]  8  made  a 
convention  with  his  Most  Christian  majesty  for 
proposing  ultimate  conditions  of  peace  between. 
the  emperor  and  Spain,  and  also  between  his  im- 
perial majesty  and  the  then  king  of  Sicily.  That 
this  treaty  was  followed,  after  a  very  short  inter- 
val, by  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  emperor, 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  his  Most  Christian  ma- 
jesty, and  the  republic  of  Holland  ;  whence  this 
treaty  derived  its  popular  appellation  of  The  Qua- 
druple Alliance.  That  within  a  few  months  the 
king  of  Sicily  was  admitted  as  a  party  to  this 
treaty  ;  and  at  length  the  king  of  Spain  himself 
was  compelled  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  it ;  which 
was  mainly  owing  to  the  generous  assistance  his 
Britannic  majesty  gave  to  the  emperor  in  the  Me- 
diterranean. That  the  remaining  points  in  dispute 
between  their  imperial  and  catholic  majesties  were 
referred  to  the  decision  of  a  congress  opened  at 
Cambray.  After  an  unsuccessful  negotiation  of 
three  years,  the  congress  was  suddenly  dissolved, 
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BOOK  upon  advice  that  the  emperor  and  king  of  Spain 
^-^v^(  had  adjusted  their  differences  by  a  separate  treaty 
1726.  concluded  at  Vienna.  That  this  unexpected 
event  had  occasioned  no  little  surmise  and  alarm  ; 
and  had  raised  jealousies  which  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  this  transaction  had  fully  justified. 
That  this  treaty  of  peace  was  followed  by  a  treaty 
of  commerce,  the  principal  object  of  which  was 
the  establishment  of  an  India  company  at  Ostend, 
in  violation  of  our  rights,  and  to  the  ruin  of  our 
trade.  That  the  remonstrances  made  by  his 
majesty's  ministers  at  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Madrid  had  been  received  by  the  ministers  of  his 

N  <f 

catholic  majesty  with  coldness,  and  by  those  of 
his  imperial  majesty  with  the  utmost  haughtiness  ; 
insomuch  that  they  scrupled  not  to  insinuate, 
that  if  his  Britannic  majesty  persisted  in  adopting 
resolutions  hostile  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  his 
imperial  majesty  would  think  himself  disengaged 
from  the  guarantee  of  the  protestant  succession 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  And  they  had 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  affirm,  that  such  measures 
might  be  attended  with  disagreeable  consequences 
in  relation  to  his  majesty's  dominions  in  Ger- 
many. Such  however  was  the  firmness  of  his 
majesty,  that  no  impression  could  be  made  on 
him  by  these  menaces  ;  nor  was  he  by  any  sug- 
gestions to  be  deterred  from  concerting  with 
other  powers  the  means  of  counteracting  the 
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ambitious  views  of  this  formidable  alliance.     And  BOOK 
this  was  the  more  necessary,  because  there  were  ^r** 
just  grounds    to  believe  that   this  extraordinary    l^o. 
and  unexpected  reconciliation  was  owing  to  the 
fixed  and  favorite  purpose  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
of  rendering  the  imperial   dignity  hereditary  in 
their  family.      In    order    to   that,  it    might  be 
supposed  that  the  treaty  of  Vienna  was  to  be  ce- 
mented  by  a  marriage  between   the   emperor's 
eldest  daughter  and  the  infant  Don  Carlos.    Who 
did  not  foresee  the  fatal  consequences  of  this  con- 
junction ?  The  issue  of  such  a  marriage  might  in. 
time   inherit  not  only  the  imperial  crown,  and 
the  vast  hereditary  dominions   of  the  Austrian 
family,   but  the  entire  monarchy  of  Spain   with 
its  appendages  ;  which  would  entirely  overthrow 
the  balance  of  power,  and  render  the  liberties  of 
Europe  wholly  precarious.    If  this  were  not  within 
the  contemplation  of  those  two  monarchs,  how 
would  any  one  undertake  to  account  for  the  exten- 
sive privileges  bestowed  by  the  king  of  Spain,  in 
contravention  of  his   most  solemn   treaties  with 
Great  Britain,  upon  the  emperor's  subjects  in  the 
Netherlands;  or  for  the  emperor's  so  far  forgetting 
his  obligations  to   England  and  Holland,  as  to 
persist  in  supporting  the  Ostend  company,  esta- 
blished with  no  other  view  than  to  distress  the 
maritime  powers;  or  for  his  engaging  to  assist  the 
king  of  Spain  in  the  recovery  of  Minorca  and 
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BOOK  Gibraltar  ?     In  order  to  put  a  timely  stop  to  the 
v^-v^j  progress  of  such  alarming  and  dangerous  designs, 
1726.  his  majesty  had,  in  his  great  wisdom,  entered  into 
a  defensive  alliance  with  his  Most  Christian  ma- 
jesty and  the  king  of  Prussia,   to  which  several 
other  powers,  and  particularly  the  States  General, 
were  invited  to  accede.    That  the  grand  design  of 
this  alliance  was  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of 
Christendom  and  the  balance  of  power,   and  the 
respective  rights  and  immunities  of  all  nations, 
particularly  those  relating  to  commerce  :  and  that 
his  majesty,  ever  attentive   to   the  support  and 
protection  of  the  protestant  interest,  had  engaged, 
by  a  separate  article  of  this   treaty,  the   Most 
Christian   king   and  the  king  of  Prussia,    who 
together  with  his  majesty  were  guarantees  of  the 
treaty  of  Oliva,  concluded  between  the  crowns 
of  Poland  and  Sweden,  A.  D.  1660,  to  interpose 
in  behalf  of  our  distressed  protestant  brethren  in 
Poland ;  and  to  cause  reparation  to  be  made  for 
what  may  have  been  clone  at  Thome,  contrary  to 
the  stipulations  of  that  treaty.     And  he  concluded 
with  passing  very  lavish  encomiums  on  the  wisdom, 
vigilance,  steadiness,  and  resolution  of  his  ma- 
jesty, in  the  conduct  of  all  these  weighty  and  im- 
portant aft'airs." 

In  reply  to  this  imposing  speech,  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition,  Mr.  Pulteney,  Mr.  iihippen,  &c. 
strongly  urged,  "  that  in  consequence  of  this 
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treaty,  represented  as  so  wise,  so  just,  and  good,  BOOK 
the  British  nation  would  be  eventually  engaged 
in  a  war  for  the  defence  of  the  king's  German 
dominions,  contrary  to  an  express  provision 
made  in  the  act  of  settlement,  which,  as  the 
basis  the  present  family  rested  their  title  to  the 
crown  upon,  ought  to  be  held  sacred  and  in- 
violable. And  the  whole  scope  and  tenor  of  it 
was  said  to  be  diametrically  opposed  to  the  uni- 
form policy  of  Great  Britain  for  a  long  succes- 
sion of  years  ;  for  by  this  treaty  we  had  aban- 
doned an  alliance  upon  which  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  and  the  preservation  of  its  li- 
berties, were  generally  and  justly  believed  to  de- 
pend ;  and,  with  unexampled  eagerness  and  assi- 
duity of  folly,  had  solicited  the  friendship  of  a 
nation  whose  views  arid  interests  stood  in  di- 
rect opposition  no  less  to  those  of  England  than 
of  the  house  of  Austria."  These  considerations 
had  no  weight  whatever  with  those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  On  the  contrary,  the  house 
of  commons,  admiring  the  beautiful  harmony 
with  which  the  complicated  and  apparently  dis- 
sonant treaties,  alliances,  and  conventions  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Walpole,  concurred  in  promoting 
the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  voted  by  a  prodi- 
gious majority,  viz.  285  against  1O7,  an  address 
to  the  king,  declaratory  of  the  highest  approba- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Hanover,  and  expressive  of 
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•BOOK  the  unfeigned  gratitude  of  the  house   for  the 

VIII 

^^^  measures  so  wisely  concerted  by  his  majesty 
•1726.  for  obviating  and  disappointing  the  dangerous 
views  of,  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain; 
and  reprobating  the  treaty  of  commerce  con- 
cluded between  those  powers,  as  *' calculated  for 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  British  trade  ;  and 
assuring  his  majesty,  that,  in  vindication  of  the 
honor  of  the  British  crown,  the  house  will  effec- 
tually stand  by  and  support  his  majesty  against 
all  insults  and  attacks  that  any  power,  in  resent, 
ment  of  the  measures  so  wisely  taken,  shall  make 
,  upon  any  of  his  majesty's  territories,  though  not 

belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.*' 

Whatever  judgment  may,  by  historic  impartiality, 
be  formed  of  the  general  policy  of  the  English 
court  respecting  foreign  concerns,  one  part  of 
the  king's  conduct  alluded  to  by  the  minister 
H-  Walpole  is  entitled  to  indisputable  praise — 
interposi-  viz.  his  powerful  interposition  in  behalf  of  the 
King^nJvP°hsh  dissidents,  who,  by  various  severe  laws 
polish  DU-  Passe^  against  them,  in  the  diet  recently  held 
at  Grodno,  in  contravention  of  the  toleration 
established  by  the  treaty  of  Oliva,  suffered  at 
this  period  under  grievous  oppression.  And  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  in  this  instance  the 
king  was  actuated  not  less  by  motives  of  gene- 
rosity and  humanity  than  of  policy.  In  a  letter 
written  in  his  own  hand  to  the  king  of  Poland, 
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he  strongly  urges  the  repeal  of  these  oppressive  B  o'o  K 
laws,   "  that  the  dissidents  may/'  as  he  expresses  J!^, 
it,  "  for  the  future  enjoy  their  former  liberty  of    1726. 
conscience,  which  cannot  be  forced  by  any  hu- 
man power,  and  over  which  GOD  hath  reserved 
to  himself  the  SOLE  COMMAND  :" — a  just  and  no- 
ble sentiment,    worthy  to  be   engraven  on  the 
hearts  of  kings,  and  of  all  who  are  invested  with 
authority  in  the  management  of  human  affairs. 

This  unexpected   revolution  in  the    political  Projects  of 
system  of  Europe,    made  by  the  treaty   of  V 
enna,  was  chiefly  effected  by  the  instrumentality 
of  the  famous  M.  de  Ripperda,  a  native  of  Hol- 
land ;  who,  from  the  condition  of  a  private  gen- 
tleman, was  advanced,  after  the  fall  of  Alberoni, 
to  the  rank  of  a  grandee  of  Spain,  and  succeeded 
to  the  post  of  prime  minister.     He  was  inspired 
by  a  kindred  genius,  and  prosecuted  the  same 
projects  of  aggrandizement  by  different  means. 
Finding  the  power  of  England  the  grand  and 
perpetual  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
designs,  he  frequently  indulged  himself  in  very 
indiscreet  and  passionate  expressions  of  resent- 
ment, and  openly  affirmed  that  the  interests  of 
Europe  required  the  restoration  of  the  house  of 
Stuart.     After   the  conclusion   of  the  treaty  of 
Hanover,  he  haughtily  exclaimed,   "Well,  well, 
we  shall  teach   these  petty  gentlemen  (meaning 
the  electors  of  Hanover  and  Brandenburg)   to 
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JJOOK  make  treaties  !"  And  he  was  frequently  accus- 
v^^J  tomed  to  say,  that  cardinal  Alberoni  made  a 
)726.  false  step,  in  sending  that  fleet  to  Sicily  which 
he  ought  to  have  sent  to  England.  In  a  me- 
morial addressed  by  colonel  Stanhope,  the  British 
minister  at  Madrid,  to  the  Spanish  secretary  of 
state,  the  marquis  de  la  Paz,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  heavy  complaints  are  made  of  the  in- 
solent discourses  of  the  due  de  Ripperda  during 
his  embassy  at  Vienna :  "  There  can  be  no 
stronger  proof"  (said  the  English  minister)  "  of 
their  catholic  majesties'  approbation  of  M.  de 
Ripperda's  behaviour,  than  the  great  honors  to 
which  they  promoted  him,  and  the  entire  trust 
they  conferred  upon  him,  at  his  return  to  Ma- 
drid. And  as  what  he  had  given  out  at  Vienna, 
relative  to  Gibraltar,  was  verified  by  the  peremp- 
tory demand  of  that  fortress ;  so  from  that  time 
measures  were  taken  to  make  good  what  he  had 
likewise  said  there,  that  the  king  should  be  driven 
out  of  his  dominions,  and  the  Pretender  placed 
upon  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  freely 
left  to  the  judgment  of  e.very  impartial  person, 
that  he  who  declared  there  was  a  secret  offensive 
alliance  was  actually  prime  minister  to  his  ca- 
tholic majesty,  who  honored  him  with  his  entire 
confidence — that  it  was  he  who  had  himself  made 
the  treaties  of  Vienna— that  he  never  denied 
making  such  declaration,  when  it  was  publicly 
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talked  of;  and  that  he  was  never  disowned  in  BOOK 
it  by  the  king  his  master,  who  continued  him  a 
long  time  after  in  his  service  ;  nor  was  it  ever  al- 
leged  as  one  of  the  causes  of  his  disgrace ."  The 
Spanish  minister,  in  reply,  declares,  "  that  the 
king  of  Spain  does  not  consider  himself  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  vain  and  idle  discourses  of  the 
due  de  Ripperda,  whose  extravagancies  had  at 
length  induced  his  catholic  majesty  not  only  to 
divest  him  of  his  offices,  but  to  secure  the  person 
of  a  minister  as  culpable  as  dangerous.  But  he 
acknowledged  that  the  due  de  Ripperda  was 
justified  in  declaring  that  the  good  correspon- 
dence and  friendship  of  England  and  Spain  de- 
pended on  the  speedy  restitution  of  Gibraltar, 
agreeably  to  the  positive  engagements  of  the 
king  of  England.  This  extraordinary  man,  after 
his  disgrace,  escaped  from  the  tower  of  Segovia, 
where  he  was  closely  confined,  and  sought  for  re- 
fuge in  England,  where  he  resided  three  years  in 
great  pomp  and  splendor  :  but  not  finding  his 
wild  schemes  arid  projects  of  revenge  likely  to 
be  adopted  by  the  British  court,  he  took  a  sud- 
den resolution  to  offer  his  services  to  Muley  Ab- 
dalla,  emperor  of  Morocco,  by  whom  they  were 
received  with  eagerness  ;  and  embracing  the  Mo- 
hammedan fahh,  he  was  created  a  pacha,  and 
prime  minister  and  vizier  of  the  empire.  After 
experiencing  divers  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  er* 
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BOOK  pired  at  Tetuan,  October  1737,  professing  him- 
i^s^j  self  a  true  and  sincere  penitent,  and  being  re- 
1726.  ceived  as  such  into  the  bosom  of  the  holy  catholic 
church,  in  the  communion  of  which  he  was  origi- 
nally educated  ;  though  early  in  life  he  had  ab- 
jured the  errors  of  popery,  and  embraced  the  pro- 
testant  faith,  which  he  afterwards  renounced  on 
entering  into  the  service  of  Spain.  On  receiving 
absolution  from  a  monk  of  Mequinez,  he  be- 
came, although  previously  agonised  with  re- 
morse, calm  and  serene,  and  at  last  died  with 
cheerfulness  and  hope.  —  Such  is  the  fascination  of 
the  Roman-catholic  religion  ! 

The  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  after  grant- 
ing large  and  liberal  supplies,  conformably  to  the 
requisitions  of  the  court,  was  prorogued  on  the 
24th  of  May,  1726.  Very  early  in  the  spring,  sir 


«a.  Charles  Wager  had  sailed  with  a  powerful  fleet  to 
the  Baltic.  During  the  whole  of  the  last  year, 
intrigues  had  been  carried  on  in  Sweden  by  the 
Anglo  -Hanoverian  cabinet,  with  a  view  to  de- 
tach that  kingdom  from  the  Russian  alliance  ; 
and  lord  Townshend,  in  his  dispatch  of  July  27, 
from  Hanover,  to  Mr.  "Walpole,  remarks,  with 
no  great  novelty  of  thought  or  expression,  that 
"  our  interest  there  has  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  sums  that  have  been  distributed."  Still 
the  opposite  interest  continued  to  predominate, 
in  the  month  of  April  in  the  present  year 
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the  emperor  acceded  in   form  to  the  treaty  of  BOOK 
Stockholm.     Sir  Charles  Wager  being  joined  by  ^^y^j 
a  Danish  squadron,  the  united  fleet  proceeded  to    172G* 
the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  on  the  2Qth  of  May  cast 
anchor  before  the  port   of  Kevel.     The  British 
admiral    had  positive  instructions  not  to  suffer 
the  Russian  fleets  to  leave  their  harbours  till  the 
empress  had  obviated  all  ground  of  suspicion  by 
an  explicit  declaration  of  her  pacific  intentions  : 
for  which  purpose  he  deputed  an  officer  to  Cron- 
slot  with  a  letter    to  the  czarina,   written  with 
his  Britannic  majesty's  own  hand,  in  which  he 
observed,  "  that  as  her  imperial  majesty's  great 
preparations,  both  by  sea  and  land,  could  not  fail 
of  giving  him,  as  well  as  his  allies  in  those  parts, 
great  and  just  cause  to  be  alarmed,  she  would 
not  be  surprised  that  he  had  sent  a  strong  squa- 
dron into  the  Baltic  to  obviate  any  danger  that 
might  ensue  ;  and  he  professed  his  astonishment, 
that  while  he   was  carrying  on  amicable  nego- 
tiations,  and  had  not  given  the  least  provocation 
on  his  part,  measures  were  taken  at  her  court  in 
favor  of  the  Pretender  ;    and  concluding  with  an 
exhortation,  that  rather  than  plunge  Russia  into 
a  war,   and  the  whole  north  into  confusion,    her 
majesty  would  please  to  give  her  people  and  all 
mankind  convincing  proofs  of  her  inclination  for 
peace,  and  of  her  good  disposition  to  live  in  quiet 
with  her  neighbours."    . 


BOOK  The  empress,  notwithstanding  her  high  and 
v>^,  undaunted  spirit,  seeing  her  ports  blockaded  by  a 
1726.  superior  force,  and  even  her  maritime  towns 
in  danger  of  attack,  was  compelled  to  temporise. 
She  therefore  in  guarded  terms  expressed  her 
surprise  "  at  not  receiving  the  king's  letter  till 
the  very  instant  his  fleet  appeared  on  her  coasts, 
and  had  actually  cast  anchor  before  Revel  :  since 
it  had  been  more  agreeable  to  the  custom  esta- 
blished among  sovereigns,  and  more  consistent 
with  the  amity  subsisting  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, had  his  majesty  thought  fit  to  expostulate 
with  her  concerning  any  umbrage  he  might  have 
conceived,  and  to  expect  her  answer  thereupon 
before  he  had  taken  so  offensive  a  step  ; — that 
then  his  majesty  might  have  been  assured  by  her, 
that  it  was  so  far  from  her  thoughts  to  disturb 
the  repose  in  the  north,  that,  on  the  contrary,  all 
her  cares  and  attention  were  wholly  bent  on  the 
security  and  preservation  of  it ;— that  the  charge 
brought  against  her  in  relation  to  the  Pretender 
was  a  frivolous  accusation,  serving  merely  as  a 
pretence  for  the  unkind  steps  taken  against  her." 
Notwithstanding  this  formal  disavowal  by  the  em- 
press of  any  hostile  designs,  sir  Charles  Wager 
remained  in  his  station  near  Revel  till  the  month 
of  October,  when  the  season  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced to  admit  in  those  stormy  seas  of  any  far- 
ther naval  operations.  The  czarina,  highly  pro- 
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voked,  on  the  other  hand  took  her  revenge,  by  BOOK 
acceding  in  form,  Auguft  1726,  to  the  treaty  of 


Vienna.  1726- 

In  the  month  of  June,  Mr.  Poyntz,   ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  Stockholm,   had  presented 
a  memorial  to  that  court  of  a  very  curious  and 
extraordinary  nature  —  declaring   "  that  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  always  attentive  to  the  peace  of 
the  north,  had  no  sooner  concluded  the  treaty  of 
Hanover,  but  he  had  communicated  it  to  Sweden, 
and  desired  its  accession  thereto  ;  that  it  was  with 
great  concern  he  saw  this  negotiation  lengthened 
out  to  above  six  months,  and  that  in  the  mean 
time  Sweden  had  entered  into  engagements  with 
other  powers"  (alluding  to  the  emperor's  recent 
accession  to  the  treaty  of  Stockholm);  "  notwith- 
standing which,  his  majesty,  fearing  these  delays 
should  endanger  Sweden,  to  shew  his  exactness 
in  fulfilling  his  engagements,  and  his  attention  to 
the  succour  of  Sweden,  was  willing  to  put  that 
crown  in  possession  of  the  good  fruits  of  its  ac- 
cession, even  before  it  had  acceded,  by  sending  a 
powerful  squadron  into  the  Baltic  without  any  re- 
quisition thereof  *;  —  that  the  British  admiral  had  been 
presented  to  his  Swedish  majesty,  to  assure  him, 
that  if  he  thought  himself  in  any  immediate  dan- 
ger from  the  armament  of  his  neighbours,  he  was 
in  that  case  to  concert  measures  with  his  majesty 
for  the  defence  of  Sweden  3   but  that  while  the 

VOL.  III.  T 
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B^OOK  said  admiral  continued  at  Stockholm,  bis  Swedish 

VIII. 

c— v--j  majesty  had  graciously  answered  in  writing,  "that 
1.726.  having  a  defensive  alliance  with  Russia,  he  thought 
himself  in  no  danger  from  thence.  If  after  the 
departure  of  the  English  fleet  any  misfortune 
should  happen  to  Sweden  for  want  of  timely  pre- 
cautions, it  is  hoped  such  misfortune  will  not  be 
imputed  to  his  Britannic  majesty.  And  the  am- 
bassador concludes  with  saying,  that  his  majesty 
cannot  imagine  that  the  fear  of  danger  ought 
not  to  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  guard 
against  those  dangers ;  nor  that  the  loose  and 
uncertain  hopes  of  future  advantages  from  Rus- 
sia can  afford  a  reasonable  motive  to  reject  the 
friendship  of  those  powers  which  have  ever  been 
the  support  of  Sweden — nor  that  those  imaginary 
and  insidious  promises  can  be  balanced  against  a 
clear  an-d  net  subsidy  of  100,000  ducats  per 
month,  to  commence  from  your  majesty's  ac- 
cession to  the  treaty  of  Hanover,  and  with  a 
prospect  cf  more  considerable  assistance  in  case 
of  need." — The  gravest  counsellor  in  the  senate 
of  Sweden  must  surely  have  found  it  difficult  to 
listen  to  this  memorial  with  a  serious  counte- 
nance ;  for  who  ever  heard  before  of  an  arma- 
ment sent  out  of  pure  good-will  to  rescue  a  na- 
tion from  the  danger  of  its  own  alliances? 

The  English  interest  however  gradually  gained 
ground ;  and  the  government  of  Sweden  perceiv- 
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5ns:  Russia  unable  to  cope  with  the  naval  power  BOOK 

VIII. 

of  Great  Britain,  and  feeling  sensibly  the  ope-  ^^^ 
rative    influence   of  those  golden  JJiowers  which     1726« 
now  diffused   themselves  in  rich  profusion  over 
that  barren  land,  acceded — a  little  to  anticipate 
the  result  of  these  intrigues — March  1727,  to  the 
treaty  of  Hanover. 

Prussia  on  the  other  hand,  notwithstandingDefection 
the  near  affinity  of  its  sovereign  to  the  king 
England,  about  the  same  time  withdrew  from 
this  alliance,  and  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 
For  many  years  past  a  strict  amity  had  subsisted 
between  the  two  houses  of  Hanover  and  Branden- 
burg, wholly  founded  indeed,  like  all  other  friend- 
ships amongst  princes,  upon  motives  of  interest. 
They  were  embarked  in  the  same  cause,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  grand  confederacy  against  Sweden, 
and  were  alike  jealous  of  the  designs  of  the 
czar,  who  had  sent  a  large  body  of  troops  into 
Germany  under  pretence  of  assisting  at  the 
siege  of  Wismar ;  after  the  reduction  of  which 
place  they  remained  as  auxiliaries  to  the  duke 
of  Mecklenburg,  over  whose  territories  the  czar, 
eager  to  gain  a  permanent  footing  in  Germany, 
flattered  himself  that  the  duke  would  at  length 
be  induced  to  assign  to  him  his  rights  of  sove- 
reignty. But  when  this  project  was,  by  a  firm 
resistance,  rendered  abortive,and  peace  concluded 
between  Prussia  and  Sweden,  the  jealousy  of  the 

T2 
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BOOK  Prussian  monarch  was  transferred  from  the  czar 

VIII. 

.  v-v-j  to  the   king  of  England,  who  had  obtained  a 
1726.    protectorial  commission  from  the  emperor,  vest- 
ing in  him  the  administration  of  Mecklenburg, 
and  who  evidently  entertained  still  farther  views  of 
ambition  on  that  inviting  contiguous  duchy.     By 
apactum  long  established  between  the  houses  of 
Mecklenburg   and  Brandenburg,  the   reversion 
of  this  inheritance,  in  failure  of  male  heirs,  was 
Settled  upon  the  king  of  Prussia ;  and  though  the 
Prussian  monarch  could  not  venture   to  break 
with  England   till  an  eclair rissement    had    taken 
place  with    the  emperor,  no  sooner  was  the  re- 
newal of  the  ancient  compact  proposed  under  the 
guarantee  of  his  imperial  majesty,  than  Prussia 
entered  without  hesitation  into  all  the  engage- 
ments required  of  him  by  the  court  of  Vienna. 
Such  is  the  honour  and  such   the  morality  of 
princes  1 

At  the  same  time  that  sir  Charles  Wager  sailed 
for  the  Baltic,  two  other  powerful  squadrons  were 
also  fitted  out  at  an  immense  expense,  though,  as 
far  as  appears,  without  any  determinate  object, 
and  indicating  only  the  jealous  fears  and  restless 
surmises  of  the  king  of  England.  One  of  these, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Jennings,  with 
a  body  of  land  forces  on  board,  cruised  for  a 
considerable  time  off  the  coasts  of  Spain,  to  the 
great  consternation  of  the  inhabitants,  but  at- 
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tempted  no  act  of  hostility.    Another  fleet  under  BOOK 
rear-admiral  Hosier  sailed  for  the  West  Indies, 
with  orders  to  block  up  the  galleons  in  the  Sp 
nish  harbours  ;  or  to  capture  them,  in  case  they 
should  presume  to  venture  out.     But  his  instruc- Hosier, 
tions  authorising  no  farther  or  more  direct  act  of 
hostility,  and   the  Spaniards  having  reconveyed, 
on  the  first  intelligence  of  this  armament,  their 
treasures  from  Porto  Bello  to  Panama,  this  gal- 
lant officer  was  compelled  to  remain  inactive  in 
his  station  till  the  greater  part  of  his  men,  and 
at  length  the  admiral  himself,  perished  deplorably 
by  the  diseases  of  that  destructive  climate.    This 
fleet,  which  had  at  the  first  excited  universal  ter- 
ror, continued  in  those  seas  till  it  became  the 
jest  and  sport  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  perceiving 
the  restrictions  they  laboured  under,  ventured,  in 
open  defiance  of  the  English,  to  seize  on  the  ef- 
fects of  the    South-Sea    company  at  La  Vera 
Cruz.     And  the  commander  is  indeed  said  to 
have  fallen    a   sacrifice,  not  so  much  to  epide- 
mical sickness  as  to  the  corrosion  of  chagrin  and 
disappointment*.     The  ships  also  were  said  to 

*•  There  is  something  wonderfully  picturesque  and  striking 
in  the  machinery  of  the  famous  popular  ballad  of  "  Hosier's 
Ghost/'  written  by  the  author  of  LEONID  AS,  on  the  subse- 
quent conquest  of  Porto  Bello  by  admiral  Vernon.  The  Eng- 
lish squadron,  "  all  glorious  from  the  Spaniards'  late  defeat,'1 
is  supposed  to  be  moored  in  the  dead  of  nigh^  opposite  to  the 
castle-)  styled  the  Bustimcntos,  when  the  apparition  arises  sqd^ 
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BOOK  be  ruined  by  the  worms  ;  and  loud  and  general 
complaints  were  made  in  England  of  the  impro- 
vident  and  wanton  waste  of  lives  and  money  in 
this  unaccountable  and  disastrous  expedition. 

The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  being  con- 
vened  January  1727,  the  king  informed  the  two 
houses  "  that  the  alliance,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, concluded  between  Spain  and  the  emperor 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  most  exorbitant  and 
formidable  power — a  power  levelled  against  the 
jdearest  interests  and  privileges  of  the  English  na- 

•  ,  t  / 

Qenly  out  of  the  sea,  accompanied  by  a  tram  or  spectres  ut- 
tering shrill  and  mournful  shrieks,  and  with  looks  clouded  by 
•sorrow  "  frowning  on  the  hostile  shore."  The  reader  of  ima- 
gination and  iaste  will  pardon  the  insertion  of  the  following 

stanzas : 

On  them  gleam'd  the  moon's  wan  lustre, 

When  the  shade  of  Hosier  brave 
His  pa.{e  bands  was  seen  to  muster, 

Rising  from  the  watery  grave. 
f  i  *  .  • 

O'er  the  glimmering  wave  he  hied  him, 

Where  the  Burford  rear'd  her  sail, 
With  three  thousand  ghosts  beside  him, 
And  in  groans  did  Vernon  hail : 

"  See  these  mournful  spectres  sweeping 
o  Ghastly  o'er  this  hated  wave, 

Whose  wan  cheeks  are  stained  with  weeping! 

These  were  English  captains  brave. 
Mark  those  nurnjbers  pale  and  horrid  : 

Those  were  once  my  sailors  bold  ! 
£,0!  each  hangs  his  drooping  forehead, 
While  his  dismal  tale  is  told ! 
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tiori,  which  must  either  surrender  Gibraltar  to  B  oo  K 
Spain,  and  acquiesce   in  the  emperor's  usurped  y^^^J 
exercise  of  commerce,  or  resolve  vigorously  to    1727« 
defend  their  undoubted  rights.  He  assured  them 
that  it  was    a   secret  article  of  this  alliance  to 
place   the  Pretender  upon  the  throne   of  Great 
Britain;  and   that    Russia  was  actuated  by  the 
same  views,  which  she  had  however  been  pre- 
vented from   taking  any  steps  to  accomplish  by 
the   recent  operations  of  the  British  fleet  in  the 
Baltic,    Two  other  squadrons  (he  said)  had  been 
also  equipped,  the  advantage  and  glory  accruing 
to  the  nation  from  which  sufficiently  spoke  their 
praise,.     And  he  concluded  with  informing  them, 
•that  the  king  of  Spain  had  actually  ordered  his 

•"  Unrepining  at  thy  glory, 

Thy  successful  arms  we  hail ; 

But  remember  our  sad  story, 

And  let  Hosier's  wrongs  prevail. 
Sent  in  this  foul -clime  to  languish, 

Think  what  thousands  fell  in  vain! 
Wasted  with  disease  and  anguish, 

Not  in  glorious  battle  slain ! 

•"  Hence,  with  all  my  train  attending, 

From  their  oozy  tombs  below 
Thro'  the  hoary  foam  ascending, 

Here  I  feed  my  constant  woe. 
Here,  the  Bastimentos  viewing, 

We  recall  our  shameful  doom  ; 
our  plaintive  cries  renewing, 

Wande*  through  the  .midnight  gloom." 
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BOOK  ambassador  to  quit  the  kingdom,  leaving  a  me- 

VFII 

morial  containing  a  formal  demand  for  the  resti- 


Parlia- 

ni  cut. 


1727.    tution   of  Gibraltar."     The  commons,  in  reply 
to  his  majesty's  speech,  voted  a  most  loyal  and 
zealous  address,  expressing    "  their  determina- 
tion  to  stand  by  and  support  his  majesty  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes  against  all  his  enemies  ; 
and  engaging  not  only  cheerfully  and  effectually 
to  raise   the  supplies  necessary  for  the  present 
exigency,  but  to   enable   his  majesty  to  make 
good  his  engagements  with  his  allies,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  and  the 
undoubted  rights  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain." 
Dcbatesin  In  vain  was  it  urged  by  the  patriots  in  opposi- 
tion, "  that  it  was  sufficient  on  this  occasion  to 
return  thanks   to  his  majesty  for  his  most  gra- 
cious  speech,  and  appoint   a  day  for  taking  it 
into  consideration,  without  precipitately  pledg- 
ing themselves  to  support  measures,  the   recti- 
tude and  wisdom  of  which  they  had  as  yet  been 
furnished  with  no  means  to  ascertain.     That  the 
address    implied    an    approbation   of  measures 
taken   to   prevent  dangers.     But  could  this  be 
done  with  propriety  without  knowing  of  what 
nature  those  measures  were,  or  whether  the  dan- 
gers alleged  were  imaginary  or  real  ?     On  this 
occasion  they  said  the  advice  of  the  house  might 
be  quite  as  necessary  as  its  support  ;  that  the 
question  of  peace  and  war  was  the  most  mom.en- 
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tous  which  could  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  that  BOOK 
assembly  ;  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  not  v^^J 
rashly  to  decide,  but  maturely  to  deliberate ;  and  1727- 
for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  those  pa- 
pers which  could  alone  elucidate  and  establish 
the  facts  stated  in  his  majesty's  speech  should  be 
laid  before  them."  Sir  William  Wyndham  re- 
marked, "  that  of  late  years  our  councils  had 
been  in  a  state  of  perpetual  fluctuation  ;  that, 
Penelope-like,  we  were  continually  weaving  and 
unravelling  the  same  web — now  raising,  now  de- 
pressing, the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
engaging  in  successive  quarrels  with  every  power 
of  the  continent,  under  the  pretence  of  preser- 
ving the  balance  of  Europe."  It  was  asked  by  Mr. 
Hungerford,  "  by  what  fleets  the  Pretender  was  to 
be  convoyed  to  England  ?  and  whether  he  pro- 
posed to  embark  on  the  floating  island  of  Gul- 
liver ? — a  scheme  which  seemed  not  more  chime- 

\ 

rical  than  the  other  circumstances  of  this  roman- 
tic tale.  He  hoped  that  matters  were  not  yet 
carried  to  such  desperate  lengths  but  that  means 
of  accommodation  might  be  found  without  en- 
gaging the  nation  in  a  war,  which  could  only 
prove  an  aggravation  of  misfortunes."  Sir  Tho- 
mas Hanmer  declared,  "  that  if  the  dangers 
which  this  nation  was  now  said  to  be  threatened 
with  were  so  real  and  so  imminent  as  some  pre- 
tended, he  would  be  one  of  the  foremost  hi  re- 
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BOOK  commending    speedy  and    vigorous   resolutions. 

^^^  But  he  acknowledged  his  incredulity:  these  d£n+ 
17U7.  gers  appeared  to  him  mere  phantoms,  distant  and 
almost  indiscernible.  And  as  to  the  Pretender, 
though  his  name  might  be  converted  to  a  poli- 
tical use  by  foreign  princes,  in  order  to  frighten 
and  alarm  us,  his  interest  was  never  so  low,  nor 
his  party  so  despicable,  as  at  present  ;  and'  all 
mention  of  him  in  this  day's  debate  ought  to  be 
left  entirely  out  of  the  question.  He  confe1 
himself  extremely  apprehensive  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  certain  foreign  dominions  had  sown  the 
seeds  which  had  now  produced  these  divisions  and 
disturbances,  which  menaced  Europe  with  a  ge- 
neral war ;  and  that  we  had  involved  ourselves 
in  our  present  difficulties  by  COMPLIANCES,  un- 
accountable on  any  possible  ground  connected 
with  the  national  interests,  or  which  could  be 
-dictated  by  any  other  motive  than  the  security 
of  those  acquisitions."  These  reasonings,  how- 
ever, were  too  weak  to  have  the  least  influence 
on  the  decision  of  the  house ;  and  the  address 
was  carried,  on  the  division,  by  a  majority  of 
251  against  81  voices. — In  the  house  of  peers 
"the  opposition  of  lord  Bathurst  was  peculiarly 
eloquent  and  spirited.  His  lordship  asserted 
"  the  probability,  notwithstanding  the  alliances 
recently  formed,  that  England  would  eventually 
have  a  war  to  support  against  two  of  the  greatest 
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potentates  of  Europe  ;  that  the  indiscreet  or  vio-  BOOK 

r      i          j  j      r»-  J  VIII. 

lent  expressions  of  the  due  de  Ripperda  were  v^^, 
surely  no  just  ground  of  war,  when  they  had  been  1727- 
solemnly  disavowed  by  his  catholic  majesty  ; 
that  the  nation  was  loaded  with  a  debt  of  fifty 
millions,  and  that  a  war  must  soon  inevitably 
exhaust  its  remaining  resources.  He  said  that 
he  was  neither  in  the  French,  nor  Spanish,  nor 
German  interests — but  a  true  Englishman  ;  and 
so  long  as  he  had  the  honor  to  sit  in  that  house, 
he  would  speak  and  act  for  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try. What  (said  he)  my  lords,  can  we  get  by 
a  war  if  it  be  a  successful  one  ?  I  will  say  it 
in  one  word  :  NOTHING.  What  can  we  lose 
if  it  be  unprosperous  ?  I  will  say  it  in  one 
word,  in  a  syllable  :  ALL."— Seventeen  peers  en- 
tered their  protest  against  the  resolution  of  the 
majority,  that  the  measures  his  majesty  had 
thought  fit  to  take  were  honorable,  just,  and, 
necessary. 

Such   was  the  umbrage  given  by  the  king's  Rupture 

r-\r-  i  •»  «       i       Tt    i          w'*''   l'ie 

speech  to  the  court  or  Vienna,  that  M.  de  r aim,  Courts  of 
the  imperial  resident  at  London,  was  ordered  by  Madrid, 
the  emperor  to   present  a  remonstrance  to  the 
British  court,  framed  in  terms  unusually  bold  and 
pointed,   charging  the  king  with  "  calumnious 
misrepresentations,  and  with  hazarding  assertions 
void  of  all  foundation.     He  affirmed  that  there 
was  no  offensive  alliance  subsisting  between  the 
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BOOK  imperial  and  and  Spanish  crowns ;  that  the  article 
^JIJ^J  relating  to  the  Pretender  was  an  ABSOLUTE  NUL- 
1727.   LITY  ;  and  that  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar,  how- 
ever just  the  claim  of  the  king  of  Spain,  was  fo- 
reign to  the  purpose  of  the  treaty."     The  two 
houses   expressed,  in  a   formal  address  to    the 
throne,  their  indignation  at  the  insolence  of  this 
memorial,  which  they  style   an  extravagant  in- 
sult upon  his  majesty,  and  a  presumptuous  and 
vain  attempt  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  his  faithful 
subjects  a  distrust  of  his  royal  word."  As  no  satis- 
factory evidence  has  however  yet  been  adduced 
to  confirm  the  assertions  of  the  king  of  England,  it 
is  morally  certain  that  the  intelligence  received  re- 
specting this  political  mystery  did  not  merit  that 
implicit  credit  which,  predisposed  by  the  credu- 
lity of  habitual  apprehension  and  suspicion,  the 
court  of  London  appears  to  have  given  to  it— al- 
though lord  Townshend  hesitated  not  to  declare 
in  the  house  of  lords,  "  that  if  the  safety  of  the 
state  permitted  to  lay  the  advices  in  possession 
of  government  before  the  house,  their  lordships 
would  no  more  question  the  certainty  of  such  an 
article  than  if  theyhad  been  present  at  the  signing 
of  it."     On  the  other  hand,  count  Palm  in  his 
memorial  declares,   "  that  his  imperial  majesty 
was  struck  with  the   utmost  astonishment  that 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  could  suffer  himself  to 
be  prevailed  upon  to  declare  from  the  royal  throne 
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to  that  most  renowned  nation,  as  certain  and  un-  BOOK 
doubted  facts,  things  absolutely  void  of  all  foun-  ^^^^ 
dation."  And  the  ambassador  declares  <c  that  his  1727- 
imperial  majesty  has  expressly  authorised  and 
commanded  him  most  solemnly  to  affirm  in  his 
name,  and  upon  his  imperial  word,  that  there 
exists  no  secret  article  or  convention  whatsoever 
which  contains  or  can  tend  to  prove  the  least 
title  of  what  has  been  alleged.''  And  in  an- 
other part  of  this  famous  memorial  he  protests 
"  that  there  exists  not  even  a  pretence  to 
say  that  this  treaty  can  be  grievous  or  hurtful 
to  a  nation  for  which  his  imperial  majesty 
has  the  greatest  affection  and  esteem,  and 
whose  glorious  exploits  and  important  succours 
no  time  will  efface  out  of  his  memory." — The 
emperor  was  believed  to  be  envious  of  the  power 
and  grandeur  of  the  house  of  Lunenburg  since 
its  accession  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  to  a 
degree  which  the  zealous  and  uniform  attach- 
ment of  the  princes  of  that  house  to  the  interests 
of  the  imperial  family  could  never  soften.  But 
that  he  should  seriously  listen  to  any  proposals 
from  the  court  of  Madrid  in  favor  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  from  whose  gratitude  he  had  little  to 
expect,  and  from  whose  deeply  rooted  animo- 
sity and  revenge  he  might  eventually  have 
every  thing  to  fear,  carries  with  it  the  face  of 
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BOOK  great  improbability*.  Highly  resenting  never- 
v^^o  theless  the  conduct  of  the  king  of  England,  and 
1727.  considering  himself  as  finally  abandoned  by  the 
treaty  of  Hanover,  he  had  at  length  entered  into 
intimate  connections  with  the  courts  most  ad- 
verse to  that  of  London,  or  rather  of  Heren- 
hausen,  and  had  even  proceeded  to  the  alarm- 
ing extremity  of  acceding  to  the  secret  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Stockholm  ;  from  which  aera  the  ex- 
orbitant power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  the 
danger  to  which  the  balance  of  power  and  the  li- 
berties of  Europe  were  consequently  exposed, 
had  become  the  fashionable  theme  of  declama- 
tion in  the  court  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 
With  the  memorial  also  was  transmitted  from 
Vienna  a  letter  from  the  chancellor  count  Zin- 
zendorf  to  count  Palm,  expressly  commanding 
him,  in  the  name  of  his  imperial  majesty,  after 
presenting  the  memorial  to  the  king  of  Great 

*  From  the  positive  and  decisive  evidence  of  a  remarkable 
letter  from  count  Zinzendorf  to  count  Palm,  recently  made 
public  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  it  is  unquestionable  that  no  such  secret  article  rela-' 
tive  to  the  Pretender  was  appended  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 
How  the  court  of  London  could  be  so  grossly  deceived  is  in- 
deed very  extraordinary  and  unaccountable.  Lord  Townshend, 
in  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  dated  Hanover,  Oct.  4, 
•1725,  in  language  similar  to  that  he  afterwards  used  in  the 
house  of  peers,  declares  his  unalterable  belief  in  its  existence. 
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Eritain,  to  publish  it,  together  with  the  letter  BOOK 
annexed,  for  the  information  of  the  British  na-  **SY^, 
tion.  The" chancellor  Zinzendorf  affirms  in  this  1727« 
letter,  "  that  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  speech  was 
made  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  excite  the  na- 
tion to  a  rupture  and  open  war  with  the  emperor 
and  Spain,  and  to  make  the  parliament  approve 
the  precipitate  and  burdensome  measures  which 
the  government  has  taken  for  private  ends  too  well 
known.  That  on  the  first  report  of  these  false 
suppositions,  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spaii>> 
in  order  to  silence  them,  proposed  a  formal  act 
de  non  offendendo,  into  which  all  the  contracting 
parties  of  the  treaties  of  Vienna  and  Hanover 
might  enter,  till  such  time  as  a  definitive  agree- 
ment might  have  taken  place  ;  but  that  this  pro- 
position was  rejected."  He  says,  "that  the  articles 
of  the  quadruple  alliance  are  expressly  and  pub- 
licly laid  down  as  the  unalterable  basis  of  the 
treaty  of  Vienna ;  and  that  to  affirm  that,  by  a 
secret  pact  concluded  at  the  same  time,  engage- 
ments have  been  entered  into  by  their  imperial 
and  catholic  majesties  repugnant  to  the  same,  is 
an  outrageous  insult  to  the  majesty  of  the  two 
contracting  powers,  who  have  a  right  to  demand 
a  reparation  proportioned  to  the  enormity  of  the 
affront  -,  and  that  the  high  contracting  parties 
had  no  other  view  than  that  of  making  peace  be- 
tween themselves,  without  injuring  any  one  else." 
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BOOK  The  allegations  contained  in  this  letter  and  me- 

VIII. 

v^^v^,  morial  seem  but  too  well  founded  ;  but  the  in- 
1727-  temperate  language  of  these  papers  gave  high 
and  just  offence  :  and  Mr.  Shippen,  Mr.  Hunger- 
ford,  sir  William  Wyndham,  and  all  the  leaders 
of  opposition  in  parliament,  warmly  concurred 
in  the  address  presented  to  the  throne  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  which  passed  the  house  without  a 
,  dissentient  vote.  And  an  order  was  sent  to 
M.  de  Palm,  signifying  ts  that  the  said  Palm 
having  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  majesty, 
at  his  late  audience,  a  memorial  highly  injurious 
to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  his  crown,  and  hav- 
ing also  publicly  dispersed  the  same  with  a  letter 
from  the  count  de  Zinzendorf  to  him  the  said 
Palm,  still  more  insolent  than  the  memorial,  his 
majesty  looked  upon  him  no  longer  as  a  public 
minister,  and  required  him  forthwith  to  depart 
out  of  this  kingdom." 

Gibraltar  Vigorous  preparations  were  now  made  on  both 
sides  for  war ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  session 
the  king  informed  the  parliament  that  the  fortress 
of  Gibraltar  was  actually  besieged.  The  forces 
of  Great  Britain  were  augmented  by  sea  and 

Prepara-    land.    Thirty  thousand  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Hes- 
°      sians  were  taken  into  British  pay.     And  so  se- 
riously did  France  at  this  period  enter  into  the 
views  of  England,  or  more  properly  of  Hanover, 
for  the  abasement  of  the  house  of  Austria,  that, 
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exclusive  of  her  stipulated  quota  of  troops,  she  B  o  o  K 
had  actually  engaged  for  the  payment  of  an  an-  vx-y-0 
nual  subsidy  to  Denmark  of  350,000  rix-dollars  1727> 
for  four  years,  and  likewise  of  50,000  ducats 
monthly  to  Sweden,  to  commence  from  the  pe- 
riod of  her  accession  to  the  treaty  of  Hanover. 
Amongst  other  more  usual  ways  and  means  of 
providing  the  supplies  called  for  on  this  occasion, 
the  king  was  empowered,  by  a  clause  of  appro- 
priation in  one  of  the  revenue  bills  of  the  year, 
<l  to  apply  such  sums  as  should  be  necessary  for 
making  good  the  expenses  and  engagements 
which  had  been  or  should  be  made  before  the 
25th  of  September  next,  for  the  purposes  of 
establishing  the  security  of  commerce,  and  re- 
storing the  tranquillity  of  Europe."  And  it  was 
in  vain  urged,  *{  that  this  mode  of  asking  and 
granting  supplies  was  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
parliamentary— that  such  an  unlimited  power 
ought  never  to  be  given  under  a  free  govern- 
ment— that  such  confidence  in  the  crown  might 
be  attended,  through  the  influence  of  evil  mini- 
sters, with  the  most  dangerous  consequences-—- 
that  no  provision  was  made  for  the  responsi- 
bility of  those  entrusted  with  the  disposal  of  this 
money — that  the  constitution  could  no  otherwise 
be  preserved,  than  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
essential  parliamentary  forms  of  granting  supplies 
4ipon  estimates,  and  of  appropriating  those  sup- 
VOL.  in.  u 
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"B  o  o  K  plies  to  services  and  occasions  publicly  avowed, 
v-~v-^  and  judged  necessary — and  that  such  an  unwar- 
1727.  rantable  delegation  of  authority  transfers  that 
discretion  to  the  crown  which  can  with  safety  be 
TheSinkingvested  in  the  legislature  alone."  The  sum  of 
ousiy'pTun- 370,000/.  issued  in  exchequer  bills,  was  also 
charged  on  the  surplus  produce  of  certain  duties 
appertaining  to  the  sinking-fund,  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  notwithstanding  the"  vigo- 
rous opposition  of  sir  Joseph  Jekyl  and  Mr.  Pul- 
teney,  who  demonstrated  how  essentially  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  fund  would,  by  such  a  practice,  be 
impaired.  This  insidious  alienation  of  a  fund 
hitherto  regarded  as  sacred  was  the  more  remark- 
able, as,the  house  of  commons,  in  reply  to  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  expressly  recommending 
to  their  attention  the  state  of  the  sinking  fund, 
had  said — "  And  that  all  who  wish  well  to  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  your  majesty's  government 
may  have  the  satisfaction  to  see  that  our  present 
necessities  shall  make  no  interruption  in  the  pro- 
gress of  that  desirable  work  of  gradually  reduc- 
ing the  national  debt,  we  will  consider  of  the 
most  proper  method  for  immediately  applying 
the  .produce  of  the  sinking  fund  to  the  uses  for 
which  it  was  so  wisely  contrived,  and  to  which  it 
stands  now  appropriated." 

The  sum  of  125,000/.  being  charged  in  ge- 
neral terms,  as  issued  for  engagements  and  ex* 
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penses  above  and  beyond  such  as  were  specified,  BOOK 
the  house  thought  fit  to  address  the  king  for  a    ^^ 
particular  account  of  the  disposition  of  that  mo-    1727a 
ney  ;  but  they  received  for  answer,    that  the  mo- 
ney Was    disbursed    for     services   requiring  the 
greatest  secrecy.     A   motion   by  lord  Morpeth, 
for  copies  of  all  such  memorials  or  representa- 
tions to  his  majesty  from  the  crowns  of  Sweden 
and    Denmark  as  did  induce  him   to  send   the 
squadron  of  the  last  year  into  the  Baltic,  was  op- 
posed with  great  strength,  if  not  of  argument,  at 
least  of  numbers  ;  and  Mr.  Horace  Walpole  in 
a  long  speech  justified  all  the  steps  taken  since 
his  majesty's  accession  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
power,    the  peace  of  Europe,    and  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  north.     The  court  having  now  carried 
all  its  measures  by  great  and  decisive  majorities, 
the  parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  15th  of  May, 
1727*. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  speeches  at  the 
commencement  and  termination  of  the  session 
was  very  striking :  the  former  seemed  dictated 

*  "  It  is  true,"  says  count  Palm,  In  his  letter  to  tl>a  emperor, 
Dec.  13,  1726,  "  that  the  ministers  have  parliament  on  their 
side  ;  but  that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  upon  the  foot  that 
matters  have  been  carried  on  within  these  few  years.  When 
the  members  are  bought  with  great  pensions  and  employ- 
ments, it  is  no  great  skill  to  have  gained  the  parliament. 
Though  more  than  the  third  part  have  actually  opposed,  and 

U2 
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B  o  o  K  by  the  passionate  violence  of  lord  Townshend  ; 

\^s^>  the  latter  breathed  the  wise  and  conciliating  spi- 
1727.  rit  of  Walpole,  whose  pacificatory  counsils  had 
i  happily  by  this  time  gained  the.  ascendency. 
*'  The  love  of  peace,"  said  the  king,  "  has  hi- 
therto prevailed  upon  me,  even  under  this  high 
provocation" — alluding  to  the  actual  siege  of  Gib- 
raltar— "to  suspend  in  some  measure  my  resent- 
ments ;  and  instead  of  having  immediate  recourse 
to  arms,  and  demanding  of  my  allies  that  as- 
sistance which  they  are  engaged  and  ready  to- 
give  me,  I  have  concurred  with  the  Most  Chris- 
tian king  and,  the  States  General  in  making  such 
overtures  of  accommodation  as  must  convince  all 
the  world  of  the  uprightness  of  our  intentions 
and  of  our  sincere  disposition  to  peace,  and  de- 
monstrate to  whose  ambition  and  thirst  of  power 
the  calamities  of  a  war  are'  to  be  imputed,  if 
these  just  and  reasonable  propositions  are  re- 
jected." 

The  concle  de  las  Torres,  general  of  the  Spa- 
nish army,  had  opened  the  trenches  before 
Gibraltar,  February  11,  1727  r  but  the  garrison 

will  oppose,  yet  they  can  have  no  effect,  because  the  mini- 
sters'will  always  get  the  better  by  their  purchased  majority. 
The  nation  itself  is  not  satisfied  wjth  the  parliament,  because 
every  body  knows  that  there  has  not  been  one,  timeout  of  mind, 
in  which  the  members  have  been  so  corrupted  and  devoted  I? 
the  court."— -CoXE's  Papers*, 

i 
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consisting  of  six  thousand  men,   under  the  com-  BOOK 
mand  of  a  gallant  veteran,  lord  Portmore,  well  v-^v-^ 
supplied  with  provisions  and  stores,  no  percep-    17^7- 
tible  progress  was   made  in  the  space   of  four 
months,    during   which   the  siege  was   pertina- 
ciously prolonged  ;  while  the  loss   sustained  by 
the  besiegers  was    immense — half  their  number, 
as  it  is  said,  perishing  by  slaughter,  sickness,  or 
desertion. 

Early  in  the  spring,  as  usual,  a  great  fleet  was 
-sent  to  the  Baltic  under  sir  John  Norris.  Great 
Britain  being  now  in  alliance  with  the  Scandi- 
navian crowns,  Russia  was  reduced  to  a  state  of 
total  inaction,  and  not  a  ship  of  war  ventured 
from  the  ports  of  Cronstadt  or  Revel.  Still  the 
determined  enmity  of  so  formidable  a  power  was 
the  subject  of  just  uneasiness,  leagued  as  she  now 
was  with  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid;  each 
of  these  three  combined  potentates  having  pe- 
culiar and  distinct  causes  of  resentment  and  pro- 
vocation, and  all  of  them  founded,  as  must  in  can- 
dor be  acknowledged,  upon  incontestible  grounds 
of  reason  and  justice.  But  the  sudden  death  of  ^eath  °f 

!  .  ,...,.  .      ,     the  Czarina 

the  czarina  at  this  critical  juncture  entirelyCathcrme. 
changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  the  north,  and  the 
.  politics  of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  sustained 
another  revolution  extremely  favorable  to  the 
restoration  of  the  general  tranquillity.  The 
throne  of  the  czars  was  now  filled  by  Peter  II, 
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BOOK  a  youth  only  fifteen   years  of  age,    son  of  the 
unfortunate  Alexlowitz,  who  ended  his  days  by  a. 


1727.    most  tragical  catastrophe  during  the  life-time  of 

his  father  Peter  the  Great. 
Articles  of      Meantime,  through  the  seasonable  intervention 

Peace  con- 
cluded witi.of  the  court  of  Versailles,  now  acting  under  the 

Spain  and  .  '  ° 

the  Em-  auspices  of  the  mild  and  equitable  Fleury,  whose 
views  perfectly  coincided  with  those  of  the  English 
minister  Walpolc,  preliminary  articles  of  accom- 
modation were  signed  at  Paris,  May  the  20th, 
1727^  by  the  ministers  of  the  different  belligerent 
powers;  who,  though  much  exasperated  against 
each  other,  were  actuated  by  no  motives  of 
sufficient  weight  to  induce  them  to  involve  anew 
all  Europe  in  the  horrors  of  a  general  war.  These 
articles  imported  that  hostilities  should  immedi- 
ately cease ;  that  the  charter  of  the  Ostend 
company  should  be  suspended  for  seven  years  ; 
and  that  a  congress  should  be  opened  in  four 
months  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (afterwards  transferred 
to  Soissons)  to  settle  the  terms  of  a  final  pacifica- 
tion. 

The  king  of  England  seemed  at  length  to  have 
surmounted  all  his  political  difficulties  ;  and  if  we 
cannot  always  applaud  the  justice  or  wisdom  of 
his  counsels,  it  must  at  least  be  acknowledged 
that  they  were  enforced  with  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  vigor  and  success.  A  fair  prospect 
of  permanent  peace  and  tranquillity  now  seemed 
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to   open  ;  and  so  many  toils  and  dangers,   such  BOOK 
long  and  ceaseless  anxieties,  were  now  at  last  to  v-^v-^-' 
be  rewarded  with  glory,   happiness,  and  repose.     1727t 
But  frail  are  the  hopes  and  fallacious  the  expecta- 
tions of  man.     Never  had  the  king  since  his  first 
accession  to  the  crown  found  himself  in  a  situation 
so  advantageous  and  agreeable  ;  and  he  embraced 
with  his  usual  eagerness  this  favorable  opportu- 
nity of  revisiting  his  electoral  dominions,  to  which 
he  ever  retained  a  fond  and  partial  attachment, and 
by  which  he  was  in  a  degree  not  inferior  revered 
and  beloved.     Embarking  at  Greenwich,  June  3, 
I727j  he  landed  in  Holland  on  the  7th,    and  im- 
mediately  set  out  on    his  journey  to  Hanover. 
On  the  road  between  Delden  and  Osnaburg  he 
was  seized  with  a  kind  of  lethargic  paralysis  ;  and 
feeling  himself  attacked  by  the  stroke  of  death, 
he  said  to  the  nobleman  who  accompanied  him  in 
the  carriage,  <"  Cestfait  de  moi.'*     He  appeared, 
however,   extremely  anxious  to  reach  the  capital 
of  his  dominions  ;   but  on  his  arrival  at  the  palace 
of  his  brother,   the  bishop  of  Osnaburg,  the  king 
being  now  wholly  devoid  of  sense  and  motion,    it 
was  found  impossible  to  proceed  ;   and  on  .Sunday  Death  of 
the  1 1th  of  June,  1727,    he  expired,  in  the  6sth^ge  t 
year  of  his  age,  and  13th  of  his  reign — leaving 
issue  by  his  consort  Sophia  Dorothea,  heiress  of 
the  house  of  Zell,  George,  successor  to  the  crown, 
and  a  daughter,  married,  previous  to  the  accession, 
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BOOK  of  the  Brunswic   family  to  the   royal    dignity, 
to  Frederic  William,  king  of  Prussia. 


1.727.  If  this  prince  was  not  distinguished  for  shining 
rtS'a"  talents  or  heroic  virtues,  much  less  can  we  dis- 
cern, on  a  general  review  of  his  character,  any 
remarkable  deficiency  of  understanding  or  pro- 
pensity to  vice.  Acceding  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  when  far  advanced  in  life,  he  seemed  ever 
to  consider  himself  rather  as  elector  than  as  king  j 
and  the  influence  and  power  of  Great  Britain 
were  of  little  estimation  in  his  eyes,  when  di- 
rected to  any  other  end  than  the  aggrandisement 
of  his  native  country.  With  respect  to  the  in- 
ternal government  of  his  kingdoms,  the  rectitude 
and  benevolence  of  his  intentions  were  always 
apparent  :  but  he  was,  from  the  nature  of  his 
situation,  compelled  to  throw  himself  into  the 
hands  of  a  party  ;  and  from  the  easiness  of  his 
disposition  he  was  too  often  persuaded  to  ac- 
quiesce in  measures  which  a  more  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  real  state  of  facts  and  opinions 
would  have  shown  to  be  as  contrary  to  his  interests 
as  there  is  reason  to  believe  they  frequently  were  to 
his  inclination*.  In  the  view  of  Europe  at  large, 
he  sustained  the  character  of  a  prudent,  an  able, 

*  The  following  pleasing  trait  of  the  characteristic  good- 
nature of  this  monarch  was  communicated  by  a  nobleman  of 
distinguished  literary  taste  and  knowledge,  "  Soon  after  the 
accessionof  George  I.  to  the  throne,  the  duchess  of  Bucking- 
jiamshire  (natural  daughter  of  James  II.)  was  refused  a  passage 
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and  a  fortunate  prince.     And  '-if,  in  contempla-  B^O  K 
ting  the  history  of  this  reign,  we  have  just  cause  ^^c^ 
to  lament  the  weakness  and  defects  of  the  ex-    l'27' 
ternal  system  of   policy  by   which  its  counsels 
were  influenced,   we  have  ample  reason,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  express  our  ardent  wishes  that 
the  noble  speculative  principles  of  government, 
and   of   liberty    civil  and    religious,  which  this 
monarch  was  not  only  ready  but  anxious  on  all 
occasions  to   avow,  and  by  which   the  general 
tenor  of  his  conduct  was  regulated,  may  never 
cease  to  be  the  distinguishing  and  favorite  charac- 
teristics   of   the    royal   and   electoral   house  of 
BKUNSWIC. 

With  respect  to  the  general  state  of  literature 
and  the  arts  during  this  reign,  it  may  suffice  to 
observe,  that,  notwithstanding  the  total  neglect 
of  the  court,  and  the  violence  of  party  rage,  de- 
scriptive of  this  as  well  as  of  the  former  reign, 
they  continued  to  flourish  in  a  very  high  degree ; 
and  we  view  with  surprise,  amidst  scenes  of  conten- 
tion and  turbulence,  a  constellation  of  geniuses 

in  her  carriage  through  St.  James's  park.  She  in  consequence 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  abusing  him  in  the  grossest  language, 
affirming,  that  he  was  an  usurper — that  she  had  a  belter 
right  to  go  through  the  park  than  he,  &c.  &c.  The  king, 
instead  of  being  offended,  only  laughed,  and  said,  "  Oh  lafolle .' 
Iff  folk .'  qu'on  la  laisse  passer !"  and  gave  orders  that  she 
should  have  liberty  of  going  through  the  park  at  her  pleasure. 
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BOOK  shedding  a  peculiar  lustre  river  this  period  of 
> — v-L  British  history.  Scarcely  had  LOCKE,  TEMPLE, 
1727-  and  DRYDEN,  the  departing  luminaries  of  the 
former  age,  sunk  below  the  western  sky,  when 
ADDISON,  SWIFT, POPE,  SHAFTESBURY.andBo- 
LINGBROKE,  arose  in  the  east.  The  writings  of 
Addison,  in  particular,  merit  a  most  distinguished 
and  honorable  mention.  Amidst  the  din  of  hostile- 
and  malignant  factions,  they  exhibit  an  almost 
cloudless  picture  of  urbanity,  candor,  good  sense, 
and  beneficence.  The  advantage  which  the  com- 
munity has  reaped  from  the  wide  and  almost 
boundless  diffusion  of  them  no  power  of  calcu- 
lation can  ascertain.  And  exclusive  of  their 
moral  and  political  merit,  his  exquisite  deline- 
ations of  life  and  manners  will  charm  as  long  as 
our  nation  and  language  exist.  In  poetry,  Pope 
rose  far  superior  to  all  his  contemporaries ;  and  if 
inferior  to  any  in  that  mode  of  versification  which 
he  chose  to  adopt,  he  is  inferior  to  Dryden  alone. 
In  wit,  in  harmony,  and  propriety,  and,  adverting 
to  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  at  least,  in  imagination 
and  fancy,  his  merit  is  of  the  highest  class  :  but 
in  the  epistle  of  Eloise  only,  perhaps,  has  he 
spoken  the  genuine  language  of  passion,  or  pene- 
trated the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart.  In  the 
province  of  architecture,  Gibbs  and  Kent,  with 
unequal  steps  and  at  almost  viewless  distance,  fol- 
lowed the  celebrated  sir  Christopher  Wren  ;  of 
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whom  the  magnificent  plan  for  rebuilding  the  city  BOOK 
of  London  in  1666 — an  effort  of  genius  which  u-v-— i 
can  never  be  contemplated  without  admiration  1727. 
and  indignant  regret — would  have  alone  sufficed 
to  perpetuate  the  memory.  And  at  this  period 
the  English  school  of  painting  could  produce  (a 
Thornhill  excepted)  no  greater  artist  than  Jervas, 
whose  name  is  indeed  immortalized — not  by  the 
"  warmth  divine"  of  his  own  performances,  but  of 
"  the  verse  eternal  which  embalms  the  dead." 
During  the  course  of  this  reign,  sir  ISAAC  NEW- 
TON terminated  his  long  career  of  life  ;  but  that 
of  his  fame  and  glory  will  be  coeval  only  with 
the  world  itself,  whose  laws  he  has  developed 
and  explained,  with  an  energy  and  sagacity 
wholly  stupendous,  and  approaching,  perhaps, 

the  limits  of  supernatural  intelligence. 
***** 

SOPHIA  DOROTHEA,  consort  of  GEORGE  I,  died 
November  2,  1726.  She  was  married  to  that 
monarch  when  hereditary  prince  of  Hanover, 
A.  D.  1 682,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  But  this  match 
proved  vpry  unhappy.  The  heart  of  the  princess 
was  said  to  be  already  engaged,  and  the  affection 
of  the  prince  was  soon  alienated  from  her.  Count 
Koningsmark,  the  favored  lover,  arriving  at  the 
court  of  Hanover  several  years  afterwards — the 
prince  being  then  with  the  imperial  army  in 
Hungary—the  mutual  passion  of  the  unfortunate 
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BOOK  pair  revived.  And  it  being  discovered  that  the 
\^s^>  count  was  admitted  secretly  to  the  apartments  of 
1727.  the  princess,  he  was,  by  order  of  the  reigning 
elector,  assassinated  by  persons  placed  purposely 
in  or  near  the  palace  to  intercept  him.  The 
princess  was  at  the  same  time  put  under  arrest, 
and  confined  in  the  castle  of  Alclen,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  Aller,  where  she  remained  a 
close  prisoner  no  less  than  forty  years.  An  in- 
teresting account  of  this  mysterious  story,  which 
abounds  in  affecting  incidents  and  picturesque 
scenery  well  calculated  for  the  drama,  may  be 
found  in  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Walpole,  vol.  i. 
p.  267. 

The  narrative  of  Mr.  Coxe,  a*s  to  the  principal 
circumstances,  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the 
late  earl  of  Orford,  who  received  his  information 
from  his  father,  sir  Robert  Walpole*.  The  pro- 
cess, in  consequence  of  which  a  sentence  of  sepa- 
ration, not  of  divorce,  was  pronounced,  after  an 
interval  of  eight  years,  by  the  ecclesiastical  consis- 
tory, December  28,  1694,  has  never  been  made 
public  ;  and  the  equity  of  it  has  therefore  always 
been  regarded  as  a  subject  of  doubt.  Popular 
report,  extremely  favourable  to  the  princess,  who 
is  universally  described  as  in  the  highest  degree 


*  Lord  Orford's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  280.—  /7cfe  also  Wrax- 
al.'s  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Berlin,  vol.  i.  p,  25. 
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amiable  and  accomplished,  has  represented  the  BOOK 
countess  of  Platen,  mistress  of  the  reigning  elec- 


tor  Ernest  Augustus,  as  the  vile  contriver  of  a  1725. 
plot  to  ruin  the  count  and  the  princess,  in  re- 
venge for  slighted  love.  The  incontrovertible 
fact  is,  that  the  count  was  privately  introduced, 
undei*  cover  of  the  night,  into  the  apartment  of  the 
electoral  princess — but  merely,  as  is  pretended, 
to  bid  her  for  ever  adieu — and  that  he  was  as- 
sassinated immediately  on  his  leaving  her  ;  the 
spot  where  the  murder  was  committed  being  still 
marked  by  tradition.  He  was  buried,  as  queen 
Caroline  informed  sir  Robert  Walpole,  under  the 
floor  of  an  anti-room  leading  to  the  apartment 
of  the  princess.  Presumptions  were  irresistibly 
forcible  ;  and  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Zell,  her 
father  and  mother,  appear,  from  the  good  under- 
standing they  ever  maintained  with  the  court  of 
Hanover,  to  have  been  convinced  of  the  justice 
of  her  sentence.  On  the  other  hand,  though  she 
acknowledged  her  partiality  for  Koningsmark,  the 
asseverations  of  innocence  and  unsullied  honor 
on  the  part  of  the  princess  were  peculiarly  striking, 
solemn  and  frequent,  to  the  latest  period  of'  her 
unfortunate  existence.  Both  king  George  II.  and 
queen  Caroline  believed  her  entirely  free  from 
crime ;  and  sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  often 
heard  the  particulars  of  this  romantic  story  from 
the  queen,  adhered  to  the  same  opinion. 
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BOOK  On  the  very  morning  after  the  intelligence  af- 
v-^^/  rived  of  the  death  of  king  George  I,  the  picture 
1727.  of  a  lady  in  royal  robes  was  seen  for  the  first  time 
in  the  new  king's  bed-chamber.  This  was  no 
other  than  the  portrait  of  his  mother,  whom  he 
purposed  to  have  acknowledged  as  queen  dowager 
had  she  outlived  the  late  monarch.  This  picture 
came  afterwards  into  possession  of  the  princess 
Amelia,  who  bequeathed  it  with  her  other  im- 
mense property,  by  a  capricious  and  injurious  dis- 
position, to  the  landgrave  of  Hesse.  Count 
Koniny-smark  was  brother  to  the  nobleman  of  the 

O 

same  name  who  was  supposed  to  be  accessary  to 
the  assassination  of  Mr.  Thynne  in  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  II,  commemorated  by  a  well-known 
monument  in  Westminster-abbey.  It  is  asserted 
as  a  positive  fact,  that  the  prince  twice  made  pro- 
posals of  reconciliation — 1st,  on  the  death  of  his 
father  the  elector  Ernest  Augustus,  and  2dly,  on 
h;s  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  ;  and  that 
on  both  occasions  she  refused  the  offers  made  to 
her  with  the  highest  indignation.  "  If  I  am 
guilty,"  said  she,  "  I  am/iot  worthy  of  the  prince: 
if  I  am  innocent,  he  is  not  worthy  of  me.'* 
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DISSERTATION  III. 


ON 


THE  TREATY  OF  HANOVER 

CONCLUDED  A.  D.  1725. 


X  HE  treaty  of  Hanover  was  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
styled  by  lord  Chesterfield  "  that  universally  exploded  ,treaty." 
7Ahat  it  originated  in  German  views,  German  hopes,  and 
German  fears,  is  evident  even  from  a  very  general  know- 
ledge of  the  history  o£  the  times :  but  as  there  are  those  who 
will  still  contend  "  that  the  interests  of  England  were  not 
sacrificed  to  those  of  Hanover,  but  those  of  Hanover  to 
England,  by  this  treaty,"  and  who  profess  to  regard  it  as 
merely  "  affording  a  theme  for  political  obloquy*,"  it  may 
be  proper,  in  the  form  of  a  dissertation,  to  state,  somewhat 
more  at  large  than  the  nature  of  a  general  history  would 
permit,  the  proofs  and  authorities  upon  which  the  narrative  is 
founded. 

The  policy  of  the  English  government  at  the  accession  of 
George  I.  was  simple  and  obvious.  All  the  leading  powers 
of  Europe  were  at  this  period  disposed  to  maintain  the  rela- 
tions of  peace  and  amity  with  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 
The  power  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  were  very  great, 
and  its  reputation  stood  proportionably  high.  The  projects 
of  the  Jacobites  had  been  completely  disconcerted  by  the 
death  of  the  queen.  The  new  monarch  had  been  received 

*  Vidt  COXE'S  Memcirt  of  Sir  Robert  Walfole,  with  a  view  chiefly  to 
*Uich  the  prefent  dissertation  was  originally  penned. 
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with  general  acclamation.  A  mild  and  liberal  conduct  at 
home,  combined  wirfi  an  equitable  and  generous  policy 
abroad,  was  alone  wanting  to  make  England  the  arbitress  of 
Europe.  By  errors  the  most  gross  and  fatal,  in  a  short  time 
the  king  of  England  found  himself  surrounded  with  an  host 
of  foreign  and  domestic  enemies ;  and  he  boldly  launched 
into  a  sea  of  troubles,  escaping  political  shipwreck  through 
the  unmerited  favor  of  fortune,  much  more  than  by  any 
efforts  of  virtue  or  of  wisdom. 

No  sooner  did  the  Hanoverian  monarch  find  himself  firmly 
fixed  upon  his  throne,  than  he  began  to  consider  in  what 
mode  the  power  and  riches  of  England  might  be  made  sub- 
servient to  his  views  of  exaltation  and  aggrandisement,  as  a 
priuce  of  the  empire.  Bremen  and  Verden  on  one  side, 
and  Mecklenburg  on  the  other,  presented  objects  irresistibly 
tempting  to  the  ambition  of  the  elector  king;  and  within  the 
lapse  of  a  very  few  months  his  schemes  began  to  unfold 
themselves.  In  the  summer  of  1715,  that  fatal  treaty,  the 
source  of  all  our  voes,  was  concluded  with  Denmark,  by 
which  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  unjustly  wrested 
by  the  Danish  monarch  from  the  crown  of  Sweden,  were, 
jlugraute  ~beUo,  ceded  to  Hanover  ;  and  Hanover  in  return  en- 
gaged to  become  a  party  in  the  war  against  Sweden,  and  to 
guaranty  the  possession  of  Sleswic — another  of  the  recent 
usurpations  of  Denmark— to  the  Danish  crown.  A  transac- 
tion more  palpably  injurious,  more  incapable  of  extenuation, 
more  calculated  to  excite  a,  lively  and  permanent  resentment 
in  the  breast  of  the  injured  party,  history  does  not  exhibit. 
Almost  equal  provocation  was  offered  to  Russia,  by  opposing 
her  views  of  gaining  a  settlement  in  the  empire;  and  with 
much  greater  reason,  by  offering  to  join  with  Sweden,  in 
order  to  compel  Russia  to  restore  her  Swedish  conquests,  as 
a  compensation  for  the  cession  of  Bremen  and  Verden.  To 
the  emperor  extreme  offence  was  given,  by  the  open  and 
undisguised  indulgence  of  a  spirit  of  lawless  and  boundless 
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ambition ;  and  he  refused,  with  firmness  and  dignity  > 
to  countenance  a  system  of  conduct  so  odious  and  un- 
justifiable. For  the  sake  of  conciliating  his  favor,  the  quad- 
ruple alliance  was  formed,  and  the  pride  of  Spain  was 
mortally  wounded,  at  the  same  time  that  her  interests  were 
injured  in  the  tenderest  part  by  the  attack  upon  her  fleet  at 
Messina.  In  consequence  of  this  interposition,  Spain  was 
made  a  determined  enemy,  although  the  emperor  was  not 
con  veiled  into  a  friend.  The  investitures  were  still  refused, 
the  attempts  on  Mecklenburg  were  still  repelled  ;  and  disap- 
pointment and  chagrin  changing  by  degrees  to  alienation  and 
resentment,  the  court  of  London  at  length  totally  abandoned 
the  ancient  alliance  with  Austria,  threw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  France,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Hanover,  to  adopt  the 
words  of  lord  Chatham,  "  destroyed  that  building  which  we 
afterwards  in  vain  endeavoured  to  raise  again,  and  weak- 
ened the  only  power  which  it  was  our  interest  to  strength- 
en." This  is  not  an  invidious  or  exaggerated  statement  of 
facts,  but  corroborated  by  the  most  decisive  testimonies  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  whom  this  nation  has  produced. 
"  That  the  treaty  of  Hanover/'  says  lord  Chesterfield, 
"  was  calculated  only  to  support  and  defend  the  new  pos- 
sessions and  claims  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  is  beyond 
all  controversy  ;  as  likewise  that  the  exorbitant  power  of 
the  house  of  Austria  was  no  better  than  a  political  bugbear, 
to  be  found  no  where — no,  not  in  the  brain  of  those  who 
endeavoured  most  to.  have  it  mistaken  for  a  reality.  Were 
our  fluctuating  measures,  our  contradictory  treaties,  for 
and  against  Sweden,  for  and  against  Russia,  for  and  against 
the  house  of  Austria,  unknown  to  any  informed  man  in  the 
kingdom,  or  the  true  motives  of  them  secrets  to  any  dis- 
cerning one  ?  Rather  than  suffer  Bremen  and  Verden  to 
be  forced  out  of  the  gripe  of  Hanover,  all  Europe  was  to 
be  embroiled,  or  even  sacrificed,  so  important  were  these 
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places    become,   and  so  sacred   their  connexion    with    thaJ 
upstart  electorate*." 

Fully  to  state  the  sentiments  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
illustrious  patriots  of  those  times  respecting  the  Hanoverian 
system,  would  be  to  transcribe  a  large  proportion  of  their 
speeches,  letters,  and  political  publications.  "  The  interest 
«f  Britain  at  the  aara  of  the  Hanoverian  accession,"  says 
lord  Bolingbroke,  "  required,  no  doubt,  that  we  should  turn 
our  ejes  from  the  continent  to  our  own  island,  and  that 
we  should  improve  the  opportunity  and  the  advantages 
which  a  peace  gave  us.  Whatever  prejudices  have  been 
propagated  industriously  against  that  of  Utrecht,  thus 
much  at  least  is  certain,  we  were  obliged  no  longer  by 
treaties  to  assume  any  other  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
tinent than  that  which  the  immediate  interest  of  our  own 
country  required.  The  opportunity  and  the  means  of  di- 
minishing taxes,  reviving  commerce,  and  paying  debts, 
were  open  to  us  :  this  should  have  been  the  scheme  of  our 
policy,  but  unhappily  it  was  not.  The  late  king,  as  elector 
of  Hanover,  had  reason  no  doubt  to  desire  the  acquisition 
of  Bremen  and  Verden  ;  our  nation  contributed  to  it  with 
her  money,  and  forced  it  with  her  arms ;  though  it  was 
made  in  contradiction  to  the  engagements  that  the  crown 
of  England  had  taken,  when  king  William  gave  his  gua- 
rantee to  the  treaty  of  Travendahl.  This  acquisition 
became  the  first  link  of  a  political  chain,  by  which  we 
were  dragged  back  into  new  and  expensive  broils,  the 
consequences  whereof  we  feel  at  this  hour.  As  long  as 
there  were  hopes  of  obtaining  an  extraordinary  investiture 
of  Bremen  and  Verden"  (i.  e.  an  investiture  which  should 
include  the  imperial  city  of  Bremen)  "  we  flattered  the  em- 
peror at  no  small  expense.  As  soon  as  rt  became  apparent 
that  this  investiture  could  be  obtained  in  no  other  manner 

. 
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than  it  had  been  granted  formerly,  we  insulted  him  ;  we 
imputed  to  him  designs  he  has  constantly  disowned,  and 
we  have  never  proved :  after  which  we  complained  of  his 
ingratitude,  we  threatened  war,  and  we  prepared  for  it, 
by  maintaining  with  great  profusion  a  standing  army  of 
Hessians  in  Germany.  The  same  men  who  complained  so 
lately  that  France  had  been  left  too  powerful  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  and  that  great  danger  would  arise  from  her  close 
connexion  with  Spain,  complained  now  of  the  too  great 
power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  of  the  danger  that 
would  arise  from  a  good  understanding  between  the  em- 
peror and  king  Philip.  In  short,  our  politics  were  not 
only  variable,  but  incomprehensible  to  every  man  who 
knew  the  state  and  interest  of  Great  Britain,  but  was  not 
so  well  apprised  of  the  several  turns  of  interest  which  were 
to  be  served  abroad*." 

"  On  the  death  of  Charles  XII,"  a  late  writer,  on  the  au- 
thority of  original  and  authentic  documents,  informs  us  that 
"  George,  though  involved  in  disputes  with  Spain,  yet  secure 
of  the  co-operation  of  France,  dispatched  Carteret  and 
Bassewitz  to  break  up  the  congress  of  Aland,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  pacification  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  from  a 
dread  lest  their  union  should  render  his  mediation  unne- 
cessary, and  induce  Sweden  to  decline  confirming  the 
cession  of  Bremen  and  Verden.  Carteret  succeeded  in 
his  negotiation,  and  is  applauded,  though  not  without 
regret,  by  the  Swedish  historians,  for  the  consummate  ad- 
dress with  which  he  prevailed  on  Sweden  to  conclude  a  sepa- 
rate peace  with  Hanover.  Before  the  pacification  was  finally 
concluded,  Sweden  suffered  severely  for  breaking  off  the 
congress  of  Aland ;  the  Danes  took  Marstrand,  and  threat- 
ened Gotheburg  ;  forty  thousand  Russians  landed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Sweden,  and,  carrying  havoc  and  destruc- 

*  Reflexions  ou  the  present  Stat«  of  the  Nation. 
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tion  into  the  kingdom,  reduced  eight  towns  and  above  1300 
villages  to  ashes.  Carteret  supported  by  the  presence 
of  an  English  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  deluded  Sweden  with 
promises  to  assist  in  wresting  from  Russia  the  conquered 
provinces,  and  prevailed  on  her  to  confirm  the  cession  of 
Bremen  and  Verden*."  A  more  odious  picture  of  Machi- 
avelian  policy  is  perhaps  no  where  to  be  found.  The  con- 
gress of  Aland,  by  the  insidious  artifices  of  the  court  of  Lon- 
don, was  broken  off,  and  a  horrid  and  destructive  war, 
which  had  already  lasted  eighteen  years,  was  indefinitely 
prolonged,  in  order  that  the  views  of  Hanover  on  Bremen 
and  Verden  might  not  be  ultimately  frustrated.  These  are 
amongst  the  innumerable  facts  connected  with  the  Hanove- 
rian system,  which  have  excited  the  utmost  indignation  of 
the  advocates  of  rectitude,  justice,  and  humanity. 

But  the  prevailing  opinion  of  foreigners,  whether  friends 
or  foes,  relative  to  the  policy  of  the  English  court  and  its 
pernicious  tendency,  entirely  corresponded  with  that  of  all  in- 
telligent persons  at  home.  Count  Broglio,  in  his  secret  cor- 
respondence with  the  king  of  France,  declares  the  u  king 
of  Great  Britain  to  be  more  engaged  with  his  German  mi- 
nisters in  the  affairs  of  Hanover  than  of  England."  "  Toute 
son  ambition  etoit  d'aggrandir  ses  Stats  d'Allcmagne"  says 
M.  Voltaire — Histoire  de  Charles  XII.  M.  Rousset,  after 
having  given  an  account  of  the  congress  of  Cambray, 
expresses  himself,  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  treaties 
of  1721  and  1724-  concluded  between  Sweden  and  Russia, 
to  the  following  effect  :  "  While  they  seemed  to  labour 
in  that  city  (Cambray)  for  the  pacification  of  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  quiet  and  tranquillity  succeeded  to  a  long 
and  cruel  war  in  the  north  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  certain 
interests  were  made  of  the  basis  of  many  transactions  which  bid 
fair  to  set  all  that  part  of  Europe  in  a  flame.  By  this,"  as  he 
informs  us,  "  is  to  be  understood  the  cession  of  the  duchies 
*  CoxeV  Memoirs  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  vol.  i,  p.  16L 
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of  Bremen  and  Verden  to  the  elector  of  Hanover,  and  the 
invasion  of  the  duchy  of  Slesvvic ;  a  hint  of  which  is  all  that 
can  be  expected  here,  because  it  would  require  a  volume  to 
shew  the  influence  which  these  two  transactions  had  upon 
many  subsequent  events."  So  absurd  and  unaccountable  did 
the  policy  of  the  English  court  appear  to  that  of  France  re- 
specting these  affairs,  that  lord  Stair  declares,  in  a  dispatch  to 
secretary  Craggs,  June  1719,  "that  the  cardinal  Dubois  is 
firmly  persuaded  the  English  ministers  know  nothing  of  all 
the  business  of  the  north,  and  that  M.  Bernstorf  keeps  all 
those  matters  entirely  to  himself*."  Even  lord  Townshend; 
in  a  letter  to  secretary  Stanhope,  dated  October  17 1G,  did 
not  hesitate  to  say,  "  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  that  Eng- 
land as  well  as  the  rest  of  Europe  ever  had,  and  always  must 
have,  a  great  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of 
the  North ;  and  yet  I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
northern  affairs  were  brought  into  parliament  by  his  majesty's 
order,  upon  the  foot  they  now  stand,  his  majesty  would 
be  so  far  from  obtaining  any  assistance  on  that  head,  that 
there  would  be  great  danger  from  such  a  step  of  ruining  his 
credit  and  influence  in  both  houses.  The  arguments  for 
maintaining  a  balance  in  the  North  will  be  turned  against 
all  that  has  been  doing  ever  since  the  siege  of  Stralsund  ; 
and  they  will  tell  us,  I  fear,  tliat  had  the  intended  descent 
succeeded,  in  the  way  and  with  the  troops  designed  for  that 
expedition,  the  balance  of  the  North  had  been  effectually 
ruined,  and  the  czar  made  master  of  all  the  trade  of  the 
Baltic)-."  Unfortunately,  when  re-instated  in  power,  this 
nobleman  seemed  altogether  to  have  discarded  his  former  no- 
tions ;  and  the  complaisance  of  parliament  being  now  suffi- 
ciently tried  and  manifested,  he  appeared  disposed  to  go  the 
same  dangerous  and  unwarrantable  lengths  in  support  of  ths 

*  Ilardwicke  State  Papers, 
f  Coxe's  State  Papers. 
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Hanoverian  system  as  his  predecessors  Stanhope  and  Sunder- 
land.  So  strongly,  nevertheless,  were  the  minds  of  all  true 
patriots  impressed  with  the  mischiefs  of  this  detested  system, 
that  when  sir  Robert  Walpole.  at  a  subsequent  period,  and 
in  the  decline  of  his  power,  imparted  to  the  speaker  Onslow 
a  design  then  in  contemplation,  of  a  royal  message  to  the 
house  of  commons,  proposing  to  declare,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, after  the  dealh  of  the  reigning  king,  the  same  person 
incapable  of  inheriting  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  with  the 
electorate  of  Hanover;  and  questioned  him  in  these  terms, 
"  What  will  you  say,  speaker,  if  this  hand  of  mine  (hall 
bring  such  a  message  from  the  king  ?"  Mr.  Onslow  answered, 
"  Sir,  it  will  be  as  a  message  from  heaven*. ''  In  truth,  no 
man  saw  more  clearly,  and,  so  far  as  his  influence  went,  op- 
posed more  steadily,  the  system  in  question  than  sir  Robert 
Wafpole,  of  whom  it  is  now  not  adulation  to  say,  that  a  mi- 
nister of  juster  views  and  more  enlightened  wisdom  never 
swayed  the  councils  of  any  kingdom  ;  he  did  all  that  any 
man  in  his  situation  could  have  done  for  the  advantage  of  the 
nation  ;  he  governed  the  state  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
not  so  well  certainly  as  lie  was  solicitous  to  have  done,  but 
as  well  as  the  sovereign,  the  parliament,  and  the  people 
themselves  would  permit  him  to  govern  it.  He  invariably- 
declared  that  foreign  affairs  did  not  appertain  to  his  depart- 
ment;  he  even  frequently  affected  to  say,  that  he  had  not 
studied,  and  did  not  profess  to  understand  them  ;  but  that, 
when  he  was  called  upon  as  a  member  of  the  council  to  give 
his  opinion,  he  advised  those  measures  which  he  thought 
most  conducive  to  the  security,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.  It  would  be  the  highest  injustice  to  his  memory 
not  to  acknowledge,  that  there  exists  the  most  indubitable 
6vidence  of  the  veracity  of  this  general  assertion,  and  it  is 
strikingly  confirmed  and  corroborated  by  the  papers  recently- 
published  by  Mr.  Coxe.  From  these  papers,  as  well  as 

*  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Walpole.    Appendix. 
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from  innumerable  pre-existing  documents,  it  clearly  appears 
that  sir  Robert  Walpole  never  processed  an  unreserved  and 
unqualified  approbation  of  the  treaty  of  Hanover.  Adverting, 
in  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sandys  for  re- 
moving him  from  the  presence  and  councils  ot  the  king,  to 
that  memorable  treaty,  which  has  always  been  regarded  as 
the  crisis  of  projection  with  respect  to  the  Anglo-Germanic 
system,  he  thus  expressed  himself:  "  As  to  foreign  aftairs,  I 
must  take  notice  of  the  uncandid  manner  in  which  the  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  have  managed  the  question,  by  blend- 
ing numerous  treaties  and  complicated  negotiations  into  one 
general  mass.  To  form  a  fair  and  candid  judgment  of  the 
subject,  it  becomes  necessary  not  to  consider  the  treaties 
merely  insulated,  but  to  advert  to  the  time  in  which  they 
were  made,  to  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  Europe  when 
they  were  made,  to  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  I  stand,  and 
to  the  poiver  which  I  possessed."  The  quadruple  alliance, 
universally  reprobated  as  one  of  the  most  exceptionable  of 
those  treaties,  he  declared  himself  to  be  in  no  degree  re- 
sponsible for,  either  in  respect  to  its  articles  or  its  effects, 
not  being  then  a  member  of  the  administration.  That  this 
treaty  originated  in  the  Hanoverian  cabinet  he  knew  too 
well  to  be  either  willing  or  able  to  deny.  So  early  as  No- 
vember 1716,  secretary  Stanhope,  speaking  of  the  situation 
of  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  in  a  dispatch  to  lord  Towns- 
hend  from  Hanover,  used  these  words :  "  He  will  think  him- 
self very  happy  if  the  king  can  secure  his  peace  with  the 
emperor  at  the  expense  of  Sicily,  so  that  we  may  boldly  offer 
Sicily  to  the  emperor,  and  may,  1  hope,  secure  his  assistance  for 
these  NORTHERN  AFFAIRS."  ON  his  return  to  power  he 
found  the  nation  committed,  and  the  honor  of  government 
pledged,  by  the  terms  of  this  treaty.  Passing  on  to  the  treaty 
of  Hanover,  he  protested  to  the  house,  "  that  if  he  were  at 
liberty  to  give  the  true  history  of  that  treaty,  he  could  fully 
justify  his  own  conduct.  He  then  observed,  that  his  lam 
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majesty  had  such  information  as  convinced  not  only  him,  but 
those  of  his  council  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  dangerous 
designs  had  been  formed  between  the  emperor  and  Spain, 
at  the  time  of  their  concluding  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  1725 — 
designs  dangerous  to  the  liberties,  not  merely  of  England, 
but  of  Europe.  The  object  of  them  was  not  merely  to  wrest 
Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  from  this  nation,  and  force  the 
Pretender  upon  us,  but  to  marry  the  eldest  archduchess  to 
the  infant  Don  Carlos,  who  might,  and  probably  would, 
thereby  eventually  unite  in  his  own  person  the  crown  of 
Spain  with  the  imperial  dignity.  It  was  therefore  highly 
reasonable,  both  in  France  and  England,  to  take  the  alarm 
at  such  designs,  and  prevent  the  execution  of  them  :  for  this 
purpose  an  alliance  was  necessary  ;  and  that  we  might  not 
trust  too  much  to  the  assistance  of  France,  it  became  requi- 
site to  form  alliances  also  with  the  northern  powers  and 
§ome  of  the  princes  of  Germany."  Here  the  question  is 
placed  upon  the  proper  foundation :  he  virtually  admits,  that 
by  an  indefensible  policy,  for  which  he  was  in  no  wise 
accountable,  we  had  made  those  great  powers  of  Europe  our 
enemies  whose  friendship  we  ought  most  to  have  cultivated, 
and  were  thereby  compelled  to  embrace  the  alliance  of 
France  to  ward  off  the  immediate  impending  danger,  how- 
ever the  balance  of  Europe  might  be,  and  really  was,  in 
consequence,  endangered  by  it.  Being  precluded,  by  the 
nature  of  his  situation,  from  entering  into  the  particulars 
y(  the  negotiation,  he  could  not,  as  he  intimates,  offer  a 
complete  vindication  of  his  conduct  in  this  instance:  it  is 
for  posterity,  therefore,  to  do  that  justice  to  his  memory 
>vhich  he  could  not  render  to  himself.  SO  far  back  as  the 
summer  of  1723,  we  find  sir  Robert  Walpole  extremely  anxi- 
pus  to  obviate  the  effects  of  lord  Townshend's  intrigues  in 
the  North,  and  to  put  some  limit  to  the  extravagance  of  the 
secret  expenses.  "  The  150,000/.J>  says  he1,  July  23,  in  a 
Jelter  to  lord  Townshend,  "  may  certainly  be  had ;  at  the 
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same  time,  I  cannot  but  wish  from  my  heart  that  this 
money  may  not  be  demanded.  If  we  enter  precipitately 
into  any  engagement  upon  this  occasion,"  a.  e.  the  accession 
of  the  king  of  Sweden  (Frederic  of  Hesse-Cassel),  "  we 
shall  not  carry  the  nation,  nor  perhaps  the  parliament,  along 
with  us :  in  a  word,  my  politics  are,  to  keep  free  from  all 
engagements  as  long  as  we  possibly  can.  You'll  forgive 
my  sudden,  and  possibly  very  improper,  thoughts  upon  a 
subject  that  I  am  but  little  acquainted  with ;  but  I  em 
mightily  inclined  to  be  cautious.  France  has,  I  apprehend, 
been  a  long  time  in  negotiation  with  the  czar — What  part 
will  France  act  upon  this  occasion  ?  In  short,  I  wish  to  God 
we  may,  at  least  for  a  little  time,  remain  neuters  and  look 
on,  if  all  the  rest  of  Europe  does  the  same  thing."  In  July 
1725,  during  the  interval  between  the  signing  of  the  Vi- 
enna and  Hanover  treaties,  lord  Townshend  being  then  at 
Hanover  with  the  king,  we  find  great  coldness  prevailing 
between  that  nobleman  and  sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  subsisting,  relative  to  foreign  politics^ 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  remonstrates  against  Mr.  Poyntz's  draw- 
ing, by  order  of  lord  Townshend,  for  so  large  a  sum  as 
100,OOOJ.  for  secret  service,  and  informs  him  "that  it  must 
either  be  provided  for  out  of  the  civil  list ;  or,  if  paid  out 
of  funds  already  appropriated  to  other  purposes,  it  must 
give  publicity  to  those  apprehensions  which  it  is  thought 
advisable  should  be  kept  private."  Lord  Townshend,  in 
reply,  talks  of  the  danger  from  the  czarina ;  upon  which  sub- 
ject he  reminds  sir  Robert  Walpole  "  that  he  had  the  hap- 
piness of  reasoning  some  hours  with  him  at  his  own  house 
before  he  left  England,"  and  he  is  zealous  enough  to  assert 
"  that  Mr.  Poyntz  was,  jn  his  opinion,  only  too  frugal." 

In  September,  soon  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of 
Hanover,  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  secretary  of  state,  informs 
lord  Townshend,  by  whose  influence  he  was  advanced  to 
that  post,  *'  that  he  had  laid  before  the  lords  of  the  regency — 
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having  lord  Tovvnshend's  letters  before  him  to  justify  his 
accounts — a  particular  relation  of  our  present  situation  with 
respect  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid;  and  had  endea- 
voured to  shew  how  unprovoked  the  behaviour  of  the  latter 
was  to  his  majesty,  and  how  U  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
dictates  and  suggestions  of  tjie  court  of  'Vienna*  whose 
resentment  the  king  had  drawn  upon  himself,  upon  no  other 
account  than  his  endeavours  to  procure  for  the  court  of 
Spain  the  advantages  they  were  justly  entitled  to  by  their 
treaties.  He  also  explained  to  their  lordships  the  induce- 
ments of  the  court  of  Spain,  which  was  solely  under  the 
direction  of  the  queen,  to  act  this  extravagant  and  unjust  part 
towards  his  majesty,  which  could  be  only  the.  marriage  of 
her  catholic  majesty's  son  with  one,  if  not  the  eldest,  of  the 
archduchesses/'  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  from  this 
tedious  and  absurd  letter*,  that  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Hanover  were  either  approved  of,  or  silently  acquiesced  in, 
by  all  the  lords  of  the  regency,  of  whom  sir  Robert  Walpole 
was  one,  though  certainly  not  upon  the  precise  grounds  and 
for  the  precise  reasons  stated  by  his  grace.  Lord  Towns- 
hend,  in  reply  to  the  duke,  dwells  largely  on  the  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  Russia,  .and  of  the  preparations  mak- 
ing at  Petersburg  for  an  invasion  of  Great  Britain ;  and  he 
says  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  Spain  is  deeply  engaged  in 
this  scheme:  the  impossibility  that  any  power,  except  Spain, 
should  furnish  the  money  required,  and  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  king  and  queen  of  Spain,  leave  no  room  to  doubt,  that 
they  intend,  in  conjunction  with  the  czarina,  to  make  an 
attempt  upon  us  next  spring.  As  to  the  court  of  Vienna, 
we  may  certainly  conclude  they  have  their  share  in  this 
project,  since  Spain  is  so  evidently  engaged  in  it,  the  queen 
having  done  nothing  some  time  but  by  their  directions." 
"  I  have  been,"  he  adds,  "  for  some  months  thoroughly  per- 

' 

*  The  letter  may  be  seen   at   length  in  the  Appendix  to  Coxc's  Me- 
moirs. 
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tuaded,  that  Spain  and  the  court  of  Vienna,  when  they  con- 
cluded the  late  treaty,  entered  into  a  strong  engagement  in 
favor  of  the  Pretender  by  a  secret  article.  I  acquainted 
your  grace  some  time  ago  with  this  intelligence,  which  I 
had  from  so  good  hands,  that  I  no  more  doubt  the  truth  of  it 
than  if  I  had  actually  seen  the  article."  From  the  next  di- 
spatch of  sir  Robert  Walpole  (October  2,  1725)  to  lord 
Townshend  it  may  be  gathered,  that  though  he  would  not 
take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  opposing  the  present 
measures  of  security,  he  is  far  from  being  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  the  danger.  "  Should  ships  from  Russia,"  says  he, 
"  trading  to  Spain,  be  intercepted,  without  farther  evidence 
or  satisfaction  to  the  world,  it  would  be  such  an  act  of  hosti- 
lity as  would  make  us  be  deemed  the  aggressors  in  case  of  a 
rupture.  If  we  are  to  be  engaged  in  a  war,  which  I  most 
heartily  deprecate,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  this  nation  may 
think  an  invasion  by  a  foreign  power — or  an  evident  design 
of  such  an  invasion,  the  support  of  the  Pretender — and  the 
cause  of  the  protestant  succession,  are  the  chief  and  princi- 
pal motives  that  obliged  us  to  part  with  that  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, and  the  happy  consequences  thereof,  which  we  now 
enjoy."  Lord  Townshend  having  transmitted  to  London 
the  sketch  of  a  warlike  speech,  with  which  it  was  judged 
proper  at  Hanover  to  open  the  session,  sir  Robert  Walpole 
engages  (Nov.  1725)  to  give  "his  thoughts  upon  it  on  his 
lordship's  arrival;  but,  "says  he,  "it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  suggest  to  your  lordship,  that  if  the  parliament  is  to 
be  opened  in  that  manner,  and  the  measures  are  to  be  put  in 
execution  which  seem  resolved  by  the  tenor  of  your  lord- 
ship's several  dispatches,  it  will  be  advisable  that  the  parlia- 
ment should  sit  about  the  middle  of  January.  The  Pulteneys 
build  great  hopes  upon  the  difficulties  they  promise  them- 
selves will  arise  from  the  foreign  affairs,  and  especially  from 
the  Hanover  treaty.  The  last  foreign  mail  brought  a  letter 
from  count  Staremberg  to  William  Pulteney,  givit^j  him 
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great  expectations    of  the  materials  he  should    furnish   him 
with." 

Lord  Townshend,  apparently  chagrined  at  the  continued 
and  systematic  opposition  of  Walpole,  declares,  in  his 
answer,  December  1725,  .'  that  nothing  can  prevent  a  war, 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  but  vigorous  resolutions  on 
the  part  of  parliament,  which  cannot  be  unless  occasion  is 
given  from  what  the  king  shall  say  to  them  from  the  throne. 
The  emperor's  views,  at  this  juncture,  are  as  extensive  and 
as  dangerous  to  Europe  in  general,  and  to  our  country  in 
particular,  as  ever  those  of  Lewis  XIV.  were  ;  and  if  we  do 
not  in  time  shew  the  world  that  we  are  determined  to  op- 
pose him,  we  shall  be  involved  in  difficulties,  and  left  alone 
with  France,  &c. ;  whereas  shewing  a  spirit  now  will  secure 
us  friends."  Lord  Townshend  was  a  man  of  honor  and 
probity,  and,  in  the  present  heated  state  of  his  mind,  he 
probably  thought  nearly  as  he  spoke ;  but  the  falsehood  and 
adulation  of  Sunderland  himself  could  not,  when  employed 
in  supplanting  this  minister,  have  exceeded  this  stretch  of 
absurdity.  It  had  been  the  object  of  the  two  last  general 
wars  to  restore  the  balance  of  Europe,  by  elevating  the 
house  of  Austria  to  its  just  level  with  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
This  great  end  was  now  in  some  measure  attained  by  the 
annexation  of  the  two  Sicilies,  Milan,  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, to  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  emperor:  and  in 
this  state  of  things  the  power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  being 
still  confessedly  superior,  lord  Townshend  sought  to  unite 
with  France,  in  order  to  depress  that  very  power  which  we 
had  so  recently  shed  oceans  of  blood  and  expended  millions 
upon  millions  of  treasure  to  strengthen  and  exalt.  FortUr 
uately,  the  calm  wisdom  of  Walpole  prevailed  over  the 
rashness  and  violence  of  Townshend,  and  the  danger  was 
ultimately  and  happily  avoided.  Count  Palm,  the  imperial 
ambassador,  writes  to  the  emperor,  April  1726:  "Count 
I^othmar,  who  continues  slill  to  be  for  a  good  understanding 
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between  the  king  and  your  imperial  majesty,  laments  the 
violent  proceedings.  The  king  himself  does,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  not  much  like  the  conduct  of  his  English  mi- 
nistry." This  is  explained  by  a  letter,  dated  May  16th, 
1726,  from  M.  Pozobueno,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  to  the 
due  de  Ripperda.  "  The  king  of  Great  Britain,"  says  he, 
"  suspects  more  and  more,  that  if  the  king  of  Prussia  con- 
ceives that  the  treaty  concluded  at  Vienna,  between  the 
emperor,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  will  be  prejudicial  to  his 
interest.1?,  he  will  recede  from  the  treaty  of  Hanover;  and 
on  this  event  the  king's  German  dominions  will  be  exposed 
to  invasion,  should  a  war  be  occasioned  by  the  treaty  of 
Vrienna.  This  reflexion  has  considerably  agitated  the  king's 
mind,  for  it  is  evident  that  his  wishes  tend  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  augmentation  of  his  electorate;  and  his  inclination 
is  so  great,  that  he  cannot  dissemble  it.  Besides  these  sub- 
jects of  disquiet,  the  king  of  England  feels  no  less  chagrin 
in  having  lost  the  confidence  of  the  emperor.  The  king  is  > 
no  less  troubled  with  the  suspicions  which  he  entertains,  that 
the  emperor  is  revolving  to  annul  the  treaty  of  Hanover,  as 
opposite  to  the  constitution  of  the  Germanic  empire.  The 
Hanoverian  party  here  encourage  these  suspicions,  and  insi- 
nuate, that  an  electoral  assembly  will  be  convened,  for  the 
purpose  of  declaring  the  treaty  unconstitutional,  and  of 
exhorting  the  king  and  Frederic  William,  as  electors  of  Ha- 
nover and  Brandenburg,  to  retract  it ;  and,  in  case  of  refusal, 
to  put  them  under  the  ban  of  the  empire."  From  a  subse- 
quent letter  of  M.  Pozobueno  to  the  due  de  Ripperda 
(May  23,  1726),  we  find,  that  the  duchess  of  Kendal,  with 

V 

whom  the  empress  had  deigned  to  corrrespond  on  this  sub- 
ject, was  desirous  of  peace,  "  from  an  apprehension  of  being 
exposed  to  certain  misfortunes  which  threaten  her.  Her 
principal  care  is  to  prevent  those  misfortunes  from  happen- 
ing unexpectedly.  To  obtain  that  end,  she  would  use  all 
her  efforts ;  for  if  a  rupture  with  the  emperor  should  take 
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place,  she  would  be  precluded  from  carrying  her  designs  into 
execution,  which  are  to  retire  into  Germany,  and  convey 
away  the  large  sums  of  money  which  she  possesses  in  Eng- 
land. Fabrice  concluded  that  the  motive  which  induces  the 
duchess  of  Kendal  to  lean  to  the  opinion  of  Walpole  to  avoid 
a  war,  is  not,  as  she  declares,  because  it  is  the  interest  of  Eng- 
land, but  from  self-interest.  The  misundertanding  between 
Townshend  and  Walpole  daily  increases." 

May  30,  1726,  M.  Pozobueno  describes  lo  the  due  de 
Ripperda  the  division  subsisting  between  Townshend  and 
Walpole  as  very  great.  "  Whatever  care,"  he  says,  "  mi- 
nisters may  take  to  conceal  every  unpleasant  fact,  and  to 
keep  a  guarded  silence,  yet  the  nation  is  apprised,  that 
whatever  hostilities  arise  in  the  North  they  will  pay  dearly 
for  them.  They  observe  that  most  of  the  facts  disclosed  to 
thorn  respecting  our  treaties  with  Vienna  are  not  truly 
stated." 

Count  Palm,  in  a  second  letter  to  the  emperor,  Decem- 
ber 1726,  declares,  "  that  two-thirds  of  the  English  nation 
not  only  abhor  the  war  with  his  imperial  majesty  and  Spain, 
but  also  the  strict  alliance  and  union  with  France.  That 
these  precipitate  and  dangerous  measures  can  be  imputed  to 
none  else  but  the  English  ministry ;  that  is  to  say,  my  lord 
Townshend,  who  has  the  entire  direction  of  foreign  affairs, 
which,"  he  says,  "  Wulpole  does  not  meddle  with :  and  as 
to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  it  is  known  to  every  body  that  he 
is  nothing  but  a  figure  of  a  secretary  of  state."  He  adds, 
"  that  the  Ostend  commerce  is  a  grievance  industriously 
enhanced  by  the  .ministry  to  animate  the  nation ;  and  the 
majority  of  parliament  are  bougkt  orer  with  great  pensions 
and  employments."  The  count  describes  the  king  as  him- 
self of  a  peaceable  nature,  and  deceived  by  the  misrepre- 
sentations and  false  suggestions  of  lord  Townshend,  whose 
presumption  and  violence  seem  indeed  to  have  carried  him 
to  far  greater  lengths  than  the  caution  and  natural  good 
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sense  and  temper  of  the  king  could  approve.  And  the  am- 
bassador says,  that  "  the  king  listened  with  attention  to  the 
discourses  of  M.  Fabrice,  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber, 
who  frequently  took  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  conduct 
of  his  English  ministers/*  , 

In  a  very  remarkable  letter  from  the  imperial  minister, 
count  Zinzendorf,  to  count  Palm,  December  21,  1726,  that 
nobleman  says,  "  The  English  ministry  cannot  support  them- 
selves otherwise  than  by  troubling  and  confounding  matters. 
We  must  wait  to  see  whether  the  nation  will  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  led  away  blindly  any  longer.  Do  they  say  that 
there  is  a  secret  engagement  entered  into  in  the  offensive 
alliance  respecting  Gibraltar?  That  is  the  greatest  untruth, 
as  the  treaty  itself  shews.  Do  they  say  that  an  agreement 
is  made  concerning  the  Pretender?  That  is  likewise  the 
greatest  untruth  that  can  be  imagined.  Let  them  ask  all 
the  Jacobites,  whether  they  have  heard  one  word  from  us  or 
from  Spain  that  could  be  construed  to  mean  such  an  enter- 
prise, so  long  as  we  do  not  enter  into  a  war :  but  then  we 
-shall  help  ourselves  as  well  as  we  can.  As  to  the  commerce 
of  Ostend,  we  have  already  made  such  steps  as  shew  the 
peaceable  desires  of  his  imperial  majesty,  and  ive  are  ready 
every  moment  to  go  farther.  Do  they  talk  of  a  marriage 
between  an  archduchess  and  Don  Carlos  ?  It  is  very  wonder- 
ful that  they  would  prevent  by  a  war  now  a  case  that  is  so 
far  from  happening ;  which  would  not  be  avoided  by  a  war 
were  it  intended;  which  is  a  case  put,  but  not  granted. 
What  danger  can  Europe  undergo  by  that  ?  This  only  ;  tliat 
Don  Carlos  being  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the 
strict  union  between  France  and  Spain  and  this  house  will 
be  promoted.  But  if  France  itself,  as  it  seems,  opposes  this, 
and  don't  care  that  a  cadet  of  that  family  should  rise  so  high, 
then  this  fixes  a  disunion  between  France  and  Spain,  which 
was  attempted  to  be  fixed  by  so  long  and  bloody  a  war," — 
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alluding  doubtless  to  the  war  of  the  succession.  This  letter 
resolves  the  famous  political  problem,  whether  the  court  of 
Vienna  had  really  at  this  period  entered  into  serious  engage- 
ments with  Spain  for  the  restoration  of  the  Pretender.  It 
always  appeared  highly  improbable  to  all  reflecting  and 
impartial  persons  that  this  should  be  the  fact,  notwithstand- 
ing the  positive  assertion  of  the  king  of  England  in  his 
speech  from  the  throne ;  and  it  is  now  manifest,  to  an  histo- 
rical demonstration,  that  the  intelligence  upon  which  the 
court  of  London  relied  in  this  instance  was  wholly  errone- 
ous, from  whatever  quarter,  or  with  whatever  view  or  in- 
tention, it  might  have  been  communicated. 

Lastly,  M.  Riva,  resident  of  the  duke  of  Modena  in  Lon- 
don, writing  to  his  sovereign,  December  1726,  says:  "  Fa- 
brice,  a  Hanoverian  gentleman,  and  in  high  favor  with  the 
king,  has  told  me  in  confidence  that  he  has  had  the  courage 
to  tell  his  majesty,  that  the  animosity  of  the  English  ministers 
engages  him  in  affairs  which  may  prove  the  ruin  of  his 
states  in  Germany,  And  that  if  a  war  should  be  made, 
France  might,  with  the  money  of  England,  conquer  the 
Low  Countries,  in  which  case  there  will  be  a  necessity  to 
make  a  new  war  in  conjunction  with  old  friends,  to  take 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  French  the  said  Low  Countries ;  and 
that  France  does  not  for  the  sake  of  England  and  Holland 
shew  so  much  eagerness  for  a  war  but  for  her  own.  Fa- 
brice  has  told  me,  that  he  spoke  in  this  bold  manner  to  the 
king,  and  that  his  majesty  gave  great  attention  to  it,  order- 
•i-  Jng  him  to  speak  freely  to  him  of  affairs,  as  he  had  already 
begun.  I  cultivate  the  friendship  of  this  person,  because  I 
can  by  that  means,  brevi  rnanu,  learn  many  things  thai,  come 
from  the  fountain-head. 

To  sum  up  all,  k  is  evident  to  demonstration,  that  by  a 

scries    of  unjust    and   impolitic   measures,    the  result   of   a 

.  determination  at  all  events  to  retain  possession  of  the  pro- 
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vinces  of  Bremen  and  Verden,    the    three  great  powers  of 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Spain,  were  made   the  inveterate  ene- 
mies of  Britain.     In  order   to  resist  the  designs  of  so  potent 
a  confederacy,    the    court    of   London   was  reduced   to  the 
necessity  of   forming   an   anti-coalilion,  and  of    throwing  it- 
self, with  its  whole  immense  weight,  into  the  scale  of  France, 
in  opposition  to  the  house  of  Austria,  its  natural  ally.     If  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain,    and    not   the    aggrandizement  of 
the   electorate  of  Hanover,  had  been  the  real  object  of  the 
king  of  England,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  restored  Bre- 
men and  Verden  to  Sweden ;  he  would  have  withdrawn  his 
guarantee  of  Sleswick  from  Denmark ;    he  would  have  relin- 
quished  his  claims  upon    Mecklenburg,    and    have  acceded 
to   the  edict  of  the  pragmatic  sanction.     The  confederacy  of 
Vienna   would   by  this  means   have  been  at  once  dissolved  ; 
the  enmity  of  the  emperor  would  have  been  converted  into 
friendship   and  gratitude;    the  Ostend  company  would  have 
been  annihilated,    and  all   things    would    have    reverted   to 
their  natural  and    ancient   state.      In  lieu  of  which   obvious 
and  rational  policy,  the  king  of  England,  resolute  to  retain 
his  usurpations  and  to  enforce  his  claims,    strengthened  him- 
self on   all  sides  in  order  to  resist  the  combination  of  Vienna  ; 
and  incurred  the  imminent  risque  of  involving  Europe  in  a 
new  and  more  destructive  war  than  that  recently  terminated 
by   the  treaty  of  Utrecht,    rather  than  abandon  his  favorite 
project   of  engrossing   the    entire  dominion  of  the  circle  of  ^ 
Lower  Saxony.      Fortunately,    the   pacific  counsels  of  Wai- 
pole,    assisted  and  confirmed  by  various  secret  co-adjutors, 
were  not  unavailingly  employed   in  counteracting,  and  ulti- 
mately  gained    a    complete   ascendency  over   the    wild   and 
extravagant  projects  of  Townshend.     On  the  most  accurate 
and  severe   investigation  of  this   part  of  his  public  conduct, 
sir  Robert  Walpole  stands  not  only  clear  of  reproach,  but  he 
is   entitled  to  the  highest  approbation   and   applause.       For 
more  than    twenty  years    he    was  the  grand  pacificator  of 
YOL.  in.  v 
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Europe,  in  a  great  variety  of  difficult  and  critical  situation^ 
deporting  himself  with  uniform  mildness  and  moderation  ; 
displaying  at  once  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  mankind, 
a  generous  and  enlarged  spirit  of  benevolence,  and  the  most 
profound  and  unerring  political  sagacity. 
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manded  the  members  to  be  sworn  anew,  and  de-BOOKix. 
clared  to  them  his  firm  purpose  to  preserve  invio-  ^^T^TT 
late  the  constitution  in  church  and  state ;  and  to 
cultivate  those  alliances  which  his  father  had  made 
with  foreign   princes.     All  the  great   officers  of 
state  were  continued  in  their  places  ;  and  it  was 
at  once  apparent  that   the  political  system  esta- 
blished by  the  late  king  would  suffer  no  essential 
alteration. 

However  extraordinary  the  opinion  may  now 
appear,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  a  belief  was 
prevalent  amongst  the  courtiers,  that  had  the  late 
king  lived  to  return  from  Hanover,  lord  JBoling- 
broke  would  have  been  declared  minister.  It  is 
ascertained  that  this  nobleman  was  admitted  to 
a  private  audience  of  the  monarch  previous  to  his 
departure,  in  which  he  delivered  to  him  a  memo- 
rial respecting  the  state  of  affairs,  from  which  he 
had  conceived  the  highest  hopes,  which  were  sud- 
denly and  totally  frustrated  by  the  death  of  the 
king*. 

*  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  so  sensible  of  the  dangerous  pre- 
dicament in  which  he  stood,  that  he  entertained  serious 
thoughts  of  resigning  previous  to  the  king's  leaving  England  ; 
from  which  he  was  dissuaded  chiefly  by  the  arguments  of" 
|Lhe  princess  of  Wales.— Fide  ONSLOW'S  Remarks,  COXE'S 
Papers. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  by  his  arts  of  insinuation  and  ad- 
idress,  had  entirely  gained  over  the  duchess  of  Kendal,  who 
maintained  to  the  last  her  ascendancy  over  the  king.  When 
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BOOK  ix.     Sir  Robert  Walpole,  upon  whom  the  weight  of 

Y^J?     business  chiefly  rested,  seemed  even  to  possess  an 

Characters  higher  and  more  exclusive  share  of  confidence 

oi  the  priii- 

cipai  Mini-  than  ever.     Lord  Townshend,  secretary  of  state 
Courtiers    for  foreign  affairs,  a  nobleman  not  destitute  of 

delineated.  111,1  j 

Knowledge  or  talents,  open,  generous,  and  sin- 
cere, but  impetuous  in  his  disposition,  and  rough 
and  repulsive  in  his  manners,  was  alone  able  to 
preserve  some  share  of  independent  political  con- 
sequence. He  had  for  some  time  past  seen  and 
felt  with  keen  sensibility  the  increasing  influence 
and  rising  ascendancy  of  Walpole. 

The  duke  of  Newcastle,  his  colleague,  was  a 
man  illustrious  by  his  birth,  affable  and  popular 
in  his  address,  liberal  in  his  sentiments,  and  mag- 
nificent in  his  expenses.  But  his  capacity  was 
very  inadequate  to  his.  elevated  station.  Vain 

sir  Robert  Walpole  ventured  to  inquire  into  the  contents  of 
the  memorial  presented  by  Bolingbroke,  the  king  answered 
slightly,  Bagatelles,  bagatelles.  But  this  minister  acknow- 
ledged very  freely  to  his  confidential  friends  his  apprehensions 
of  the  result  of  these  intrigues.  Fide  Lord  ORFORD'S  Works, 
and  COXK'S  Memoirs  of  Walpole.— Bolingbroke  always  spoke 
of  the  death  of  king  George  I.  as  an  event  most  unfortunate 
for  him.  In  a  letter  to  sir  William  Wyndham,  written  long 
after  this  period  (February  1736),  he  says,  ."  Though  the 
king  durst  not  support  me  openly  against  his  ministers,  he 
would  have  plotted  with  me  against  them  : — it  is  therefore  a 
satisfaction  to  me,  that  I  was  not  wanting  to  my  friends,  to 
my  country,  and  to  myself,  in  a  conjuncture  the  advantages  of 
^vhich  were  defeated  by  nothing  but  sudden  death." 
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of  his  high  rank,  and  jealous  of  every  species  of  BOOK  ix. 
superiority,  "  he  seemed  to  regard  the  thoughts 
of  another,  as  reflexions  upon  his  own*."  As 
a  man  of  business,  he  was  remarkably  deficient  in 
method  and  arrangement;  and  it  was  said  of 
him,  u  that  he  did  nothing  in  the  same  hurry  and 
agitation  as  if  he  did  every  thingf ." 

Mr.  Pelham,  secretary  at  war,  and  brother  to 
the  duke,  was  esteemed  for  his  probity,  respected 
for  his  talents,  and  beloved  for  his  candor.  The 
earl  of  Chesterfield,  ambassador  at  the  Hague, 
and  soon  afterwards  appointed  lord  steward,  who 
seemed  ambitious  to  form  himself  upon  the  model 
of  lord  Bolingbroke,  though  he  rose  not  to  an 
equality  with  that  great  and  unrivalled  original, 
was  at  once  a  man  of  wit,  of  pleasure,  and  of  bu- 
siness. The  high  polish  of  his  manners,  approach- 
ing perhaps  the  verge  of  frivolity,  indicated  rather 
the  accomplished  courtier  than  the  commanding 
statesman;  and  left  an  impression  somewhat  un- 
favorable to  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  though 
his  political  opinions  appear  to  have  been  uni- 
formly clear  and  just.  As  a  speaker,  his  elocution 
was  elegant,  his  style  flowing  and  chaste ;  and 
his  capacity,  naturally  excellent,  was  improved 
t>y  diligent  literary  cultivation. 

John  duke  of  Argyle  was  distinguished  beyond 
all  his  cotemporaries  by  an  uncommon  union  of 

*  Lord  Toyvnshends  f  Lord  Hcrvey. 
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BOOK  ix.civil  and  military  talents.  He  had  occupied  the 
^TTJP'  post  of  high  commissioner  to  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment ,  convened  A.D.  1 705,  with  great  reputation, 
and  had  signalised  himsdf,in  the  wars  of  Flanders, 
under  the  late  duke  of  Marlborough,  while  yet  in 
early  youth,  by  a  sagacity  of  conduct  surpassing 
his  years,  and  by  a  spirit  of  gallantry  which  rose 
to  heroism.  As  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces 
in  North  Britain,  he  was  eminently  instrumental 
in  quelling  the  rebellion  of  1715.  And  the  firm 
and  hereditary  attachment  of  his  family  to  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  whiggism  rendered  the 
name  of  Argyle  dear  to  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Scotland,  where  his  influence  and  po- 
pularity were  almost  boundless.  His  speeches  in 
parliament  were  characterised  by  a  vehemence 
and  energy  which  rendered  him  as  a  political  ad- 
versary very  formidable.  He  was  not  wanting 
in  a  very  exalted  idea  of  the  importance  of  his 
services  and  the  lustre  of  his  talents.  The  high 
and  lucrative  offices  which  he  held  under  the 
crown  he  seemed  to  regard  rather  as  what  it 
were  injustice  to  withhold  than  favor  to  confer. 
He  was  imperious,  passionate,  and  capricious  ; 
but  honest,  undisguised  and  magnanimous  j 
troublesome  as  a  friend,  but  dangerous  as  an 
enemy. 

Lord  Carteret  was,  however,  unquestionably 
the  only  man  connected  with  this  administra- 
tion of  whose  abilities  or  designs  the  premier 
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could  entertain  any  reasonable  jealousy  or  ap-BOOK  ix. 
prehension.  Dignified,  and  even  stately  in  his  1727< 
deportment,  the  habitual  superiority  he  appeared 
to  assume  was  sustained  by  an  extraordinary 
energy  of  genius  and  extent  of  knowledge. 
Deeply  versed  in  the  labyrinths  of  foreign  politics, 
in  which  he  himself  had  taken  too  large  a  mare, 
he  at  once  discerned  and  despised  the  littlenesses 
of  that  system  by  which  the  English  court  had 
been  governed  from  the  period  of  her  connexion 
with  Hanover.  Aspiring  in  his  views,  resolute 
in  his  temper,  and  diverted  by  no  inferior  or  col- 
lateral object  from  the  pursuit  of  his  ambition, 
he  seemed,  by  the  potency  of  his  alliance,  to  me- 
nace the  minister  whom  he  deigned  to  honor 
with  his  support. 

It  was  regarded  as  a  matterof  great  uncertainty, 
by  the  public  at  large,  at  the  accession  of  George 
1 1,  whether  the  chiet  administration  of  affairs  would 
remain  in  the  hands  of  Walpole  and  Townshend. 
During  their  secession  in  the  late  reign,  these  mi- 
nisters had  paid  assiduous  court,  and  been  well  re- 
ceived at  Leicester-house  ;  and  Walpole  had  been 
principally  instrumental  in  effecting  the  external 
and  decorous  reconciliation  which  had  taken  place 
between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  king.  After 
their  re-admission  to  power,  a  civil  intercourse 
was  still  kept  up  with  the  prince  :  but  his  confi- 
dence was  placed  elsewhere  ;  and  amongst  those 
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BOOK ix.  whom  he  distinguished  with  marks  of  his  favor, 

^^  sir  Spencer  Compton   held   the   highest  place. 

political    But  Walpole  had  diligently  cultivated  the  friend- 

Inliuence 

of  the       ship  of  the  princess  of  Wales,  a  woman  endowed 

Queen. 

with  an  excellent  understanding,  which  she  had 
greatly  improved  by  reading,  reflexion,  and  an 
habitual  intercourse  with  persons  of  liberal  and 
enlightened  minds.  Her  person  was  dignified, 
her  air  majestic  ;  her  temper,  though  lofty  and 
ambitious,  pleasant  and  equable ;  her  conduct  in 
all  respects  guarded  and  discreet  ;  and  she  had 
gradually  acquired  an  influence  almost  unlimited 
over  the  prince,  whose  affection  was  combined 
with  that  fixed  and  rooted  esteem  which  could 
best  ensure  its  durability.  This  princess  had  the 
discernment  to  perceive  the  extraordinary  merit  of 
sir  Robert  Walpole  as  a  statesman.  She  saw  his 
great  superiority  over  all  his  rivals  and  contem- 
poraries. She  entered  cordially  into  his  wise  and 
pacific  views;  and  gave  him,  to  the  latest  period 
of  her  life,  the  fullest  and  firmest  support.  Sir 
Spencer  Compton  himself,  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  king's  gracious  intentions  in  his  favor,  hesi- 
tated at  the  jdea  of  assuming  the  lead  in  a  new 
administration ;  and,  either  from  timidity  or  ge- 
nerosity, acknowledged  Walpole  to  be  far  more 
competent  to  the  task  of  government.  All  com- 
petition therefore  being  at  an  end,  the  existing 
administration  was  continued;  and  sir  Spencer 
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Compton  was  created   a  peer  under  the  title  of  BOOK  ix. 
carl  of  Wilmington  ; — being  also,   after  no  very 
long  interval,  appointed  lord  privy  seal,  and  then 
president  of  the  council ;  which  last  office  he  oc- 
cupied with  reputation  for  many  successive  years. 

The  parliament  being  immediately  convened, ^j 
the  entire  produce  of  the  civil  list  revenues,  esti-80Q»oooi' 
mated  at  8oo,ooo/.,  was,  on  the  motion  of  sir  Ro- 
bort  Walpole,  settled  on  the  king  for  life,  instead 
of  the  clear  annual  revenue  of  7oo,ooo/.  granted 
to  the  late  monarch — not  however  without  some 
debate  and  opposition.  The  incorrupt  and  in- 
flexible Shippen  observed,  "  that  the  sum  of 
7oo,ooo/.  was,  at  the  accession  of  his  late  majesty, 
considered  by  all  as  an  ample  royal  revenue  ;  and 
it  was  to  be  hoped  that,  in  this  reign,  many  per- 
sonal expenses,  particularly  those  incurred  in  the 
frequent  journeys  to  Hanover,  would  cease.  He 
affirmed  that  the  civil  list  revenue,  in  the  reign  of 
the  late  queen,  did  not  in  general  exceed  the  sum 
of  550,0007.;  and  that  the  parliament  was  called 
upon  only  once  in  a  reign  of  thirteen  years  to  pay 
the  debts  contra6ted  in  her  civil  government  5 
and  these  were  occasioned  by  the  unparalleled 
instances  of  her  piety  and  generosity — especially 
by  her  devoting  ioo,ooo/.  per  annum  to  the  pub- 
lic service  during  the  war.  But  in  the  late  reign, 
500,0007.  had  been  twice  voted  for  the  discharge 
of  the  civil-list  debts  3  and  last  session,  he  said,  the 
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BOOKIX.  sum  of  125,0007.  was  granted  for  purposes  not 
^^  yet  explained.  Notwithstanding  which  there 
was  yet  a  debt  of  6oo,ooc7.  unaccounted  for, 
and  therefore,  he  supposed,  contracted  in  a  man- 
ner not  fit  to  be  owned,  or  swallowed  up  in  the 
bottomless  gulf  of  secret  service.  This  amaz- 
ing extravagance,  he  said,  had  happened  under 
the  conduct  of  persons  pretending  to  surpass  all 
their  predecessors  in  the  knowledge  and  care  of 
the  public  revenue,  Rut,  instead  of  granting 
any  addition  to  the  civil  list,  he  should  move 
that  the  duties  appropriated  to  this  purpose 
should  be  continued  to  his  majesty,  so  as  to 
make  up  the  clear  yearly  sum  of  700,0007.  The 
amendment  however  was  rejected  without  a 
division  :  and  in  lieu  of  it  a  resolution,  founded 
upon  a  royal  message,  delivered  to  the  house  by 
sir  Paul  Methuen,for  settling  the  sum  of  ioo,ooo7. 
per  annum,  as  a  jointure  upon  the  queen,  passed 
without  difficulty, 

The  parliament  being  dissolved  in  August,  a 
new  parliament  was  convened  January  1728,  of 
which  Arthur  Onslow,  esq.  was  chosen  speaker  ; 
and  which  seemed  to  vie  in  all  expressions  of 
duty  and  loyalty  with  the  most  loyal  of  its  pre- 
decessors. The  king  assured  them,  in  his  speech 
from  the  throne,  of  "  the  absolute  necessity  of 
continuing  those  preparations  which  had  hitherto 
secured  the  nation  ;  the  execution  of  the  prelimU 
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naries  recently  signed  having  been  retarded  byBOOKix. 
unexpected   difficulties,    raised    chiefly   by  the  ^^ 
obstinate  opposition  of  Spain,  although  the  rati- 
fications had  been   actually  exchanged  with  the 
emperor."     The  court  of  Madrid  had  indeed  so 
far  acceeded  to  the  articles  of  pacification  as  to 
agree  to  suspend  all  further  attacks  upon  Gibral- 
tar; but  this  was  more  a  measure  of  compulsion 
than  of  choice,  and  she  was  much  displeased  at 
the  want  of  firmness  manifested  by  her  imperial 
ally.     Cavils  were   started,  and  the   signing  of 
the  oreliminaries  delayed,  still  cherishing  the  idea 
that   the   court  of  Vienna  might  be  induced  to 
adoot  more  vigorous   resolutions.      Sir  Charles 
Wager  therefore,  with  the   British  fleet,  conti- 
nued to  cruise  on   the  coasts  of  Spain  till  the 
final  disappointment  of  these  hopes  incited  her  to 
ratify  the  preliminaries  in  form  at  Madrid,  Fe- 
bruary 24,    1728  (O.S.),  leaving  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  remaining  difficulties  to  the  future 
congress.     As  this   was  an  event  by  no  means  Hessian. 
previously  certain,  the  parliament  thought  pro-'a^d  Woi- 


p«er  to  vote  the  sum  of  28o,ooo/.  for  the 
t  enance  of  the  Hessian  and  Swedish  auxiliaries, 
a.nd  a  subsidy  of  ioo,ooo/.  payable  in  four  years 
t'o  the  duke  of  Wolfenbuttle  ;  who  in  return  took 
upon  him  to  guaranty  by  a  formal  treaty  to  his 
Britannic  majesty  the  possession  of  his  three 
kingdoms,  and  to  keep  in  readiness  for  his  ser- 
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BOOK  ix.  vice  a  corps  of  5000  men  during  the  same  term*. 
*^2^  This  notable  alliance  occasioned  however  some 
severe   animadversions ;    and  sir  Joseph   Jekyl, 
master  of  the  rolls,  a  firm  and  zealous  whig,  but 
one  who  carried  not  his  complaisance  to  the 
court  so  far  as  to  abandon  on  any  occasion  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  true  interest  of  his  coun- 
try, in  reply  to   sir  Robert    Walpole,  who  had 
launched  out  into  a  specious  panegyric  of  the 
treaty  of  Hanover,  affirmed,  "  that  whatever  gloss 
might  be  put  upon  such  measures,  they  wer?  re- 
pugnant to  the  maxims  by  which  England  in  fo.fmer 
times  had  steered  and  squared  its  conduct  with 
relation    to  its  interests   abroad ;   that  the  navy 
was  the  natural  strength  of  Great  Britain,  its  best 

*  To  this  treaty  the  lord  chancellor  King  refused  to  affix 
llie  great  seal,  till  it  was  ratified,  and  the  money  actnally 
voted  by  parliament,  "  What,"  says  an  able  political  wri- 
ter of"  the  last  reign,  "  our  histories  may  hereafter  say  of  .this 
transaction  I  know  not :  but  the  persons  then  at  the  heaii  of 
the  opposition  took  the  liberty  to  declare  upon  that  octa- 
sion,  that  we  paid  for  a  great  many  forces  to  be  in  readiness 
on  account  of  the  Hanover  treaty  ;  and,  last  of  all,  t*hf 
good-will  of  his  highness  the  duke  of  Wolfenbuttle  vca<5 
obtained,  who  engaged  to  guaranty  ALL  his  majesty's  dorr ti- 
nions  with  a  body  of  5000  men,  not  to  be  moved  out  of  Hol- 
land or  Germany,  at  so  small  an  expense  as  25,000/.  per  at  i+ 
mnn  for  four  years."  Case  of  the  Hanoverian  Forces.  Upor » 
the  presumption  of  a  war  in  Germany,  however,  the  alliance 
of  Wolfenbuttle  was  very  necessary,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
to  the  defence  and  security  of  HANOVER,  and  indeed  of  the 
whole  circle  of  Lower  Saxony. 
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defence  and  security  ;  but  if,  in  order  to  avoid  a  BOOK  ix. 
war,  they  should  be  so  free-hearted  as  to  buy  and  '^ziT' 
maintain  the  forces  of  foreign  princes,  they  were 
never  like  to  see  an  end  of  such  extravagant  ex- 
penses." The  house  was  even  prevailed  upon, 
during  the  suspension  of  its  good  humor,  to 
address  the  king  for  a  particular  and  distinct 
account  of  the  sum  of  250,0007.  charged  in  the 
general  statement  of  national  expenditure  to 
have  been  issued  "  for  preserving  and  restoring 
the  peace  of  Europe."  His  majesty,  neverthe- 
less, declined  to  comply  with  their  request  ;  but 
informed  them,  in  general  terms,  that  part  of 
the  money  had  been  disbursed  by  his  late  ma- 
jesty, conformably  to  the  powers  vested  in  him 
by  parliament,  and  the  remainder  by  himself, 
for  carrying  on  neceffary  and  important  services 
which  required  the  greatest  secresy.  And  he 
hoped  that  the  house  would  repose  the  same 
confidence  in  him,  and  be  assured  that  the 
money  had  been  necessarily  expended,  agreeably 
to  the  ends  for  which  it  was  granted."  This 
answer  the  house,  upon  deeper  consideration, 
thought  fit  to  approve — sir  Robert  Walpole 
affirming  it  "  to  be  impossible  that  public  ser- 
vices should  be  carried  on,  considering  the  great 
complication  of  interests  on  the  continent,  if 
every  shilling  that  was  expended  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  common  cause,  and  for  maintaining 

i 
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BOOK  ix.  the  balance  of  Europe,  was  made  known  to  the 
^PP'  whole  world*."  Mr.  Pulteney,  now  in  habitual 
opposition  to  the  court,  inveighed  against  this 
vague  and  loose  mode  of  accounting  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money,  as  tending  to 
render  parliament  altogether  insignificant,  to  en- 
courage and  invite  the  most  shameful  embezzle- 
ments, and  to  screen  corrupt  and  rapacious  mi- 
nisters from  even  the  possibility  of  detection  and 
punishment.  No  impression  however,  was  made 
by  these  reasonings,  as  too  plainly  appeared  by 
the  discretionary  vote  of  credit  passed,  at  the  re- 
quisition of  the  court,  by  237  voices  against  101, 
previous  to  the  close  of  the  session. 

rncroach-        A  Joan  having  been  negotiated  by  the  board 

SSikto   °^  treasur7  witn  tne  bank  of  England  for  the  sum 

Fund.        of  [jyoo.ooo/.,  for  which  certain  duties,  by  right 

appertaining  to  the  sinking  fund,  were  proposed 

to   be  mortgaged,  a. violent  debate  arose;  and 

*  Gay  has  happily   parodied  this  pleasant  apology  in  his 
satiric  apologue  of  the  Ant  in  Office. 

"  Consider,  sirs,  were  secrets  told, 
How  could  the  best  schemed  projects  hold  ? 
Should  we  state  mysteries  disclose, 
'Twould  lay  us  open  to  our  foes. 
M.v  duly,  and  my  well-known  zeal, 
Bid  me  our  present  schemes  conceal ; 
But,  on  my  honor  !  all  the  expense, 
Though  vast,  is  for  the  swarm's  defence. 

They  passed  the  account  as  fair  and  just, 
And  voted  him  implicit  trust." 
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Mr.  Pulteney  declared,  f(  that  by  charging  newuooK  ix. 
loans  upon  old  and  appropriated   surpluses  the  ^T^C" 
public  vvere  grossly  deceived  ;   that  by  these  ex- 
pedients to  put  off  the  evil  day,  taxes  would  be 
perpetuated ;    and     that,    notwithstanding     the 
great   merit  assumed   by  the  inventors   of  this 
boasted  scheme  of  redemption,  the  national  debt 
had  really  increased  since  the  setting  up  of  that 
pompous  project.'*     This  peremptory  accusation 
gave  rise   to  the  appointment  of  a  select  com- 
mittee ;  by  whose  report,  as  subsequently  stated 
in   a  formal  representation  of  the  house  to  the 
king,   it  appeared  that  the  sum   of  $,4SO,OOO/. 
had  been  issued  from  Christmas  17  J6  to  Lady- 
day  J728,  towards  the  discharge  of  the  national 
debt ;  and  that  the  new  debt  contracted  during 
the  same  interval  amounted  only  to  3,Q27>000/.  ; 
which,  notwithstanding  the  objections  raised. by 
the  leaders  of  opposition,  appears  to  have  been  a 
fair  and  accurate  computation.     The  surplus  of 
the  sinking  fund  had  now  increased  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  interest,  and  the  enlargement  of  com- 
merce, to  the  sum  of  1 ,200,000/. ;  and  the  king,  in 
his  answer  to  the  representation  of  the  commons,    . 
declared  his  extreme  satisfaction  in  the  prospect 
they  now  had  of  seeing  the  old  debts  discharged, 
without    any  necessity   of   incurring   new  ones. 
On  the  28th  of  May,  1/28,  hi**  majesty  put  an 
end  to  the  session. 

VOL.  in.  z 
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BOOK  TX.     In  the  course  of  the  present  year  arrived  irr 

'TyST'  England  Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  who,  though 

Arrival  of  now  jn  njs  22d  year,  had    hitherto  resided  at 

the  Prince  * 

of  Wales   Hanover,  as  if  it  were  determined  to  perpetuate 

from  Ha-  .  . 

nover.  the  Hanoverian  system,  by  suffering  no  interrup- 
tion of  the  original  associations  and  attachments 
of  the  reigning  family.  About  this  trme  died 
Ernest  Augustus,  bishop  of  Osnaburg,  only 
brother  of  the  late  king,  and  created  by  him 
duke  of  York ;  but  never  resident  in  England. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  bishopric  by  the  elector 
of  Cologne,  agreeably  to  the  pactum,  by  which 
Osnaburg  is  alternately  possessed  by  a  prince  of 
the  house  of  Brunswic  and  that  elector. 

Congress  of     The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  now  fixed  tiporr 

1-1  i  r 

the  congress,  which,  on  the  IQth  or  June  (1728) 
was  opened  at  Soissons ;  where  the  ministers  of 
the  emperor,  France,  Spain,  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  and  the  northern  courts,  were  actually 
assembled.  The  soft  and  insinuating  arts  of 
cardinal  Fleury  had  by  this  time  effected  an 
entire  reconciliation  of  the  two  courts  of  Ver- 
sailles and  Madrid.  The  jealousy  and  resent- 
ment of  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain  were  ex- 
cited by  the  ambiguous  conduct  of  the  emperor ; 
and  a  categorical  answer  was  demanded  from 
his  imperial  majesty  on  the  subject  of  the  mar* 
riages  between  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Philip  with 
the  archduchesses.  Vague  and  illusory  profes- 
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sions  only  being  returned,  all  appearance  of  BOOK  ix. 
friendship  between  the  two  courts  was  at  an 
end  ;  and  Spain  at  length,  her  credulity  and  her 
patience  being  equally  exhausted,  began  in  ear- 
nest to  desire  a  renewal  of  her  former  connexions 
with  England. 

The  differences  between  the  emperor  and  theDifference* 

.  with  the 

king  of  England  were  far  from  being  accommo- Court  of 
dated.  The  court  of  Vienna  still  espoused  the 
interests  of  the  ducal  houses  of  Holstein  and 
Mecklenburg ;  and  the  court  of  London,  in 
revenge,  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposition  of 
guarantee  respecting  the  pragmatic  sanction, 
In  the  month  of  September,  1728,  the  king  of 
England  expresses,  in  his  private  correspondence 
with  lord  Townshend,  his  anxiety  "  to  obtain 
such  a  declaration  as  shall  entirely  secure  the 
possession  of  Bremen,  and  free  him  from  the 
obligation  of  an  equivalent."  In  November  he 
writes,  "  that  as  there  is  no  likelihood  of  an 
accommodation  with  the  emperor,  he  thinks  it 
right  to  be  in  as  great  a  friendship  and  intimacy 
with  France  as  possible*." 

During  this  state  of  things  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  met,  January  21,  172Q;  and  the 
king,  in  his  speech  to  the  two  houses,  acknow- 

*    Coxe's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  522. 
z  2 
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BOOKix.ledged  that  the  present  prevailing  uncertainty 
gave  him  great  concern,  but  expressed  his  un- 
willingness precipitately  to  kindle  a  new  war  in 
Europe.  Peace  was  indeed  at  this  period  no  less 
the  wish  than  the  interest  of  Britain.  The  quar- 
rel with  the  emperor  was  totally  unintelligible 
to  the  nation  at  large,  who  were  astonished  and 
chagrined  to  see  the  ancient  amity  of  the  two 
crowns,  from  the  operation  of  unknown  and 
invisible  causes,  perpetually  disturbed,  if  not 
altogether  dissolved.  And  though  they  were 
extremely  exasperated  against  Spain  for  the 
recent  attack  on  Gibraltar,  the  court  fell  under 
severe  censure  for  insidiously  exciting  the  vain 
hope  of  its  restitution. 

Irritated  at  the  ill-treatment  which  they  con- 
ceived they  had  met  with  from  England,  and 
provoked  at  the  failure  of  their  efforts  of  revenge 
in  Europe,  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain  deter- 
mined to  make  the  English  nation  feel  the  effects 
of  their  animosity  beyond  the  Atlantic,  in  the 
interruption  of  that  intercourse  which  had  long 
been  carried  on  by  connivance,  if  not  by  actual 
permission,  between  the  colonies  of  the  two 
nations  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish 
.Main.  The  murmurings  of  the  commercial 
part  of  the  community  at  length  broke  out  into 
loud  and  general  exclamations  ;  and  numerous 
petitions  were  presented  to  parliament  from  the 
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1  great    mercantile    towns,    complaining    of   the  BOOK  ix. 
losses  and   obstructions   they   had   sustained   in     1?29 
their  trade,  through  the  depredations  of  the  Spa- 
niards in   the  West  Indies.      The   house,   in  a 
grand  committee,   after  an    ample   investigation 
of  the  'subject,  passed  a  resolution  justificatory 
of  the  instructions  given  to  admiral  Hosier  to 
seize  the  flota  and  galleons  ;  and  another  declar- 
ing that  the  Spaniards  had  violated  the  treaties 
subsistins;  between  the  two  crowns.     An  address 

O  "      * 

was  thereupon  presented  to  the  king,  desiring 
<{  that  his  majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  procure  just  and 
reasonable  satisfaction  for  these  injuries,  and  for 
•securing  to  his  majesty's  subjects  the  free  exer- 
cise of  commerce  and  navigation  to  and  from  the 
British  colonies  in  America  ;"  which  his  majesty 
assured  them  he  would  not  fail  to  do. 

The  house  of  peers  also  resolving  itself  into  a 
.committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  the 
letter  of  the  late  king  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
touching  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar,  among 
other  state  papers  being  laid  before  them,  a 
resolution  was  moved,  '/  that  for  the  honor  of 
his  majesty,  and  the  preservation  and  security 
of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  kingdom, 
effectual  care  ihould  be  taken  in  the  present 
jtreaty  that  the  king  of  Soajn  should  renounce, 
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pooKix.in  explicit  terms,  all  claim  and  pretension  to 
^TST  Minorca  and  Gibraltar."  After  a  violent  debate, 
the  motion  was  negatived,  but  not  without  a 
strong  protest ;  and  a  second  motion,  "  that  the 
house  did  entirely  rely  upon  his  majesty,  that 
he  would,  for  maintaining  the  honor  and  secu- 
ring the  trade  of  this  kingdom,  take  effectual 
care  in  the  present  treaty  to  preserve  his  un- 
doubted right  to  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,"  passed 
in  the  affirmative.  The  lower  house  concurring 
in  this  motion,  a  joint  address  was  presented  to 
the  throne  conformable  to  the  purport  of  it. 
It  is  singular,  that  another  address  being  pre- 
sented to  the  king  by  the  commons,  desiring  to 
be  informed  in  what  manner  a  large  sum,  stated 
to  have  been  expended  for  restoring  the  peace  of 
Europe,  was  disposed  of,  an  answer  exactly 
similar  to  that  returned  to  the  address  of  the  last 
year  on  the  subject  was  again  hazarded  ;  in 
which  the  house  had  again  the  complaisance  to 
acquiesce*. 

In  the  course    of  the    session   the    sum    of 


*  The  year  revolves — their  treasure  spent 
Again  in  secret  service  went: 
His  honor  too  again  was  pledg'd 
To  satisfy  the  charge  alleg'd  ; 
Again,  withovit  examination, 
They  thank'd  his  sage  administration. 

GAY- 
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>]15,000/.  was  voted  to  the  crown,  under  pre-Bx>K  DC. 
tervce  of  arrears  due  to  the  civil  list ;   though  not    n<2$. 
without  great  opposition — no   deficiency  in  the 
produce  of  the  civil  list  revenues  heing  proved, 
or  even  unequivocally  alleged ;  and  a  futile  provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  repayment  of  the  money  at 
the  decease  of  the  sovereign. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  172Q,  the  king  ter- 
minated the  session  with  a  most  gracious  speech, 
in  which  he  highly  extolled  the  wisdom  and 
patriotism  of  his  parliament.  Previous  to  the 
recess  his  .majesty  declared  his  intention  of  visit- 
ing 'his  German  dominions,  leaving  the  queen 
sole  regent ;  during  whose  mild  and  equitable, 
though  at  the  same  time  firm  and  viligant,  admi- 
nistration no  cause  of  discontent  or  disaffection 
arose.  And  this  wise  .princess  acquired  great 
reputaUon,  oo.t  in  England  XDnly  but  throughout 
Europe,  for  Jaer  political  ability  and  talents  for  go- 
vernment. 

At  the  accession  of  the  present  sovereign  lord  wise  GO- 
Carteret  had  been  confirmed  in  his  vice-royal ty0f  Lord 
of  Ireland ;   which  country  was  now  fast  recover-iieiami.  'n 
ing  from  that  paroxism  of  folly  and  faction  into 
which  it  had  been   thrown,  chiefly  by  the  ma- 
lignant  artifices  of  SWIFT  ;  a  man  whose  mind  was 
devoured  by  the  corrosions  of  disappointed  ambi- 
tion, and  who  in  revenge  degraded  his  excellent 
and   admirable    talents   by    .the    prostitution  ,ojf 
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BOOK  ix.  them    to    the    basest   purposes*.      On   his  first 
172^.    ar"va^  m  Inland  l°rd  Carterct  was  compelled  to 
issue,     in  his    official   capacity,    a  proclamation 
offering;  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  author 
pf    these  seditious   and    libellous  publications  : 
notwithstanding  which.,    this   haughty  and  fac- 
tious   priest   ventured    to    appear  at  all    places 
of" public  resort  as  usual ;  and  had,  even  in  the  pre- 
sence chamber  of  the  castle  of  Dublin,  the  bold- 
ness to  expostulate  with  the  lord  lieutenant  upon 
the  pretended  tyranny  and  iniquity  of  this  pro- 
clamation ;  and  presumed  to  ask,   "  how  it  was 
possible  that  his  excellency  could  suffer  it  to  be 
issued  ?"     To  which  lord  Carteret,  indulging  the 
sympathies  of  friendship  and  genius,  with  equal 
elegance  and    magnanimity   replied,  "  JZes  dura 
el  regm  novitas  me  talla  cogunt  moliri"     Under 
the   administration  of  this  nobleman  peace  and 
order    were  restored   and    established ;    various 

*  "  I  was  three  years,"  says  dean  Swift  to  his  friend  Gay, 
"reconciling  myself  to  the  scene  and  business  to  which  For- 
tune had  condemned  me  ;  and  stupidity  was  what  I  had 
recourse  to."  The  incident  of  Wood's  patent  furnished  how- 
ever an  unexpected  and  glorious  scope  for  active  mischief. 
How  little  of  the  spirit  of  philosophy  entered  into  the  com- 
position of  this  extraordinary  man  appears  from  what  he 
styles,  "  The  History  of  the  last  Four  Yeais  of  Queen  Anne  ;" 
which,  as  lord  Bolingbroke  truly  told  him,  was  unfit  for 
publication  ;  adding,  "  that  it  might  have  made  a  seasonable 
pamphlet  in  the  time  of  their  administration,  but  it  woulcj 
be  a  dishonor  to  the  name  of  history." 
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excellent  laws  were  enacted  for  the  encourage- BOOK 
merit  of  manufactures,  commerce,  and  agricul- 
ture  ;  and  many  salutary  regulations  adopted  ii) 
the  civil  departments  of  government.  The  bene- 
ficial effects  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  policy 
were  universally  felt ;  -an.d  the  parliament  of  that 
kingdom,  in  their  unanimous  approval  of  the  mea- 
sures of  their  present  governor,  paid  that  homage 
to  wisdom  which  it  had  frequently  been  known  to 
refuse  to  power. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  Victor  Amadeus, 
king  of   Sardinia,    resigned    his  crown,    after  asignshis 
reign  of  fifty  years,  to  his  son,  diaries  Emmar 
nuel  ;     and,  retiring  to  the  castle  of  Chamberri, 
espoused,    at    the    advanced   age   of    sixty-four 
the  countess  of  St.  Sebastian  ;  who  refused  with 
disdain  the  title,  as  she  could   not  participate  in 
the  power,  of  royalty.     In   October  J72Q  died  ^j^** 
Peter  II.  czar  of  Muscovy,  after  a  short  reign  ofpetcrIL 
two  years.     He  was  succeeded   by  the  princess 
Anne  Iwanowna,    duchess  of  Courland,  second 
daughter   to  the  czar   Iwan,    elder   brother   to 
Peter  the  Great.     The  nobility  of  the  metropolis 
assembling,    previous  to  her    being    proclaimed 
empress,  drew  up  an  instrument  of  government 
which  greatly  limited  the  imperial  power.     This 
the    princess    was  compelled  to    sign  :    but  no 
sooner  was  she  firmly  established  on  the  throne 
than    she  commanded  the  paper   she  had  sub  • 
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BOOK  ix.  scribed  to  be  torn  in  pieces,  sending  into  banish  - 
^TTJC)^  ment  those  who  had  been  most  active  in  promot- 
ing the  design,  and  henceforth  exercising  over 
the  boundless  extent  of  that  immense  empire 
the  same  despotic  authority  which  Russia  had 
for  ages  been  accustomed  to  endure. 


of  Early  in  the  following  year  (A.  D.  1730)  died 
diet  xm.  pope  Benedict  XIII,  and  was  succeeded  by  car- 
dinal Corsini,  already  near  fourscore  years  of  age, 
who  nevertheless  filled  the  papal  chair  ten  years 
under  the  name  of  Clement  XII.  He  began 
his  pontificate  with  abolishing  a  variety  of  impo- 
sitions and  taxes  established  by  his  predecessor 
and  his  rapacious  minister  cardinal  Coscia  ;  who, 
with  the  subordinate  agents  of  his  tyranny  and 
extortion,  was  DOW  brought  to  a  severe  account. 
Deposition  At  this  eventful  period  also  a  sudden  and  sur- 
Gnnd  prising  revolution  —  if  under  so  despotic  a  govern- 
iechm0ertiii.rnent  any  revolution  can  surprise  —  took  place  at 
Constantinople,  by  the  deposition  of  the  grand 
seignor  Achmet  III,  and  the  elevation  of  his 
nephew,  Mahmout  or  Mahomet  V.  From  the  ' 
sera  of  the  memorable  victory  obtained  by  the 
illustrious  Sobieski  under  the  walls  of  Vienna, 
the  Ottoman  power  had  suffered  a  great  and 
rapid  decline  ;  and  Mahomet  IV,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded when  an  infant  to  the  throne,  on  the 
deposition  of  his  father  the  sultan  Ibrahim, 
A»  D.  l648j  was  himself,  in  consequence  of  the 
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general  rage  excited  by  the  misfortunes  of  thatBOOKIX> 


disastrous  war,  compelled  to  submit  to  the  same  --" 
fate.  During  the  short  and  feeble  reigns  of  his 
brothers,  Solyman  II.  and  Achmet  II.  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  imperialists  cyntinued.  The  reign 
of  the  succeeding  emperor,  Mustapha  II,  son 
of  Mahomet  IV,  was  distinguished  by  the  fa- 
mous battle  of  Zenta,  won  by  prince  Eugene, 
and  the  consequent  treaty  of  Carlowitz.  After 
a  reign  of  seven  years,  the  sultan  Mustapha  was, 
by  another  revolution,  hurled  from  his  throne, 
and  his  brother  Achmet  III.  raised  to  the  same 
high  and  dangerous  pre-eminence.  This  prince 
is  well  known  by  his  hospitable  and  generous 
reception  of  the  ^cing  of  Sweden,  after  the  defeat 
of  that  monarch  at  Pultowa.  Being  afterwards 
involved  in  a  war  with  the  emperor  Charles  VI, 
his  armies  were  repeatedly  defeated  by  prince 
Eugene,  and  the  war  was  terminated,  greatly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Turks,  by  a  treaty  con- 
cluded under  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain  at 
Passarowitz,  A..  D.  17  J8.  The  avarice  and  op. 
pression  of  his  subsequent  government,  toge- 
ther with  the  war  carried  on  negligently  and 
unsuccessfully  against  the  Persians,  made  the 
reign  of  Achmet  odious  to  the  people.  Re- 
course being  had  to  a  very  unusual  and  danger- 
ous expedient  in  Turkey,  the  imposition  of  a 
new  tax  called  the  ledead,  a  species  of  excise 
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BOOK  ix.  very  arbitrary  in  the  collection,  in  order  to  defray 
exPense  °f  tnis  war,  three  janisaries,  named 
Calil,  Muslu,  and  Ali,  very  obscure  men,  feel- 
ing or  fancying  themselves  particularly  aggrieved 
by  it,  assembled,  in  the  absence  of  the  grand 
seignor  and  grand  vizier,  then  at  Scutari,  a  consi- 
derable number  of  their  comrades  in  the  Atmei- 
flan,  where  they  presented  to  them  a  naked 
sword  on  which  they  had  themselves  sworn,  ancj 
required  of  all  who  engaged  with  them  to  swear 
the  death  of  the  grand  vizier,  the  caitnacan,  and 
the  reis  effendi.  The  aga  of  the  janisaries  repair- 
ing in  haste  to  the  Atmeidan,  Calil  demanded  if 
he  were  come  to  join  the  brave  Mussulmen  who 
were  resolved  on  a  reformation  in  the  state,  and 
the  punishment  of  the  tyrants  ?  The  aga,  being 
destitute  of  force  to  suppress  the  revolters,  retired 
in  silence.  The  sultan,  attended  by  the  vizier, 
returned  with  precipitation  on  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  this  insurrection  at  Constantinople, 
where  thsy  arrived  at  midnight.  On  the  next 
morning,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  the  standard 
of  Mahomet  was  displayed,,  but  without  effect ; 
and  the  number  of  revolters  continually  increas- 
ing, the  .seraglio  was  on  the  day  following  for- 
mally invested.  Measures  being  now  in  prepa- 
ration to  force  the  gates  of  the  palace,  their 
astonishment  was  great  to  see  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  proscribed  ministers  brought  out  on  litters. 
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preceded   by  an    officer   of  the   bostangis,  who  BOOK  ix. 
announced    the   condescension  of  the  emperor,  '7^""' 
and  commanded  them   in  his  name  to  separate. 
The.  three  leaders  of  the  revolt,  fully  aware  of  the 
danger  of  their  situation,  expressed  their  dissatis- 
faction at   this  concession,    and,    declaring   the 
sultan  Achrnet  unworthy  of  the  throne,  boldly 
exclaimed,  that  they  would  have  sultan  Mahmoud 
for  their  sovereign.      The  name    of  Mahmoud 
was  repeated  with  loud  acclamations,  resounding 
even    to    the    inmost   recesses    of   the  seraglio. 
The  sultan  Achmet  hastily  assembling  a  divan, 
asked,  with  a  faltering  voice,  what  the  rebels  had 
yet  to  desire;  on  which  an    iman  replied,  "My 
lord,  thy  reign  is  at  an  end — thy  revolted  sub- 
jects will  no  longer  have  thee  for  a  master-— 
they  demand  with  shouts  thy  nephew  Mahmoud 
— it  is  in  vain  for  thee  to  flatter  thyself  that  they 
will  return  to  their  allegiance."     At  these  words 
the  sultan  turned  pale,  but,  soon  recovering  him- 
self, said,  "  Why   was  I    not   informed   of  this 
sooner  ?  Follow  me."     Immediately  he  went  to 
the   prison   of  Mahmoud,  attended   by   all    the 
members  of  the  divan ;  and,  having  taken  that 
prince  by  the  hand,  "  The  wheel  has  turned  for 
you  as  for  me,"  said  he  to  him,  conducting  him 
the    divan    chamber :    "  I  resign    to    you    the          , 
throne  which  Mustapha  my  brother  resigned  to 
me:" — after    which    he  returned  to  the  apart- 
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BOOKix.ment  from  whence  he  had  taken  Mahmoud,  there 
^^  to  end  his  life.  Thus  in  the  space  of  about  eighty 
years  no  less  than  four  emperors  had  been  suc- 
cessively dethroned  at  Constantinople  by  lawless 
and  popular  violence.  A  demonstration  so  strik- 
ing of  the  instability  and  insecurity  of  military 
and  despotic  governments  might  surely  suffice  to 
reconcile  the  proudest  despot  to  the  establishment 
of  a  regular  and  permanent  system  of  liberty*  ! 

The  congress  of  Soissons  still  continued  sit- 
ting, though  to  no  visible  end  or  purpose.  The 
breach  between  the  courts  of  London  and  Vi- 
enna seemed  rather  to  increase  than  diminish. 
By  the  sole  authority  of  his  imperial  majesty, 
and  the  aulic  council,  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg 
had  been  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  go- 
vernment, and  the  administration  of  the  country 
assigned  to  a  prince  of  the  same  family.  But  the 
king  of  England,  into  whose  hands  the  revenues 

*  It  is  said  that  a  grand  vizier  of  Turkey  once  inquiring 
of  Mr.  Montague,  the  English  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
whether  it  were  really  true,  as  he  had  been  informed,  that 
the  English  nation  had  struck  oft'  the  head  of  one  of  their 
kings  on  a  public  scaffold  ?  the  ambassador  answered,  that 
it  was.  And  the  vizier  further  inquiring  at  what  distance  of 
time  this  incredible  act  of  wickedness  and  rebellion  had  been 
committed,  the  ambassador  told  the  vizier,  with  great  cool- 
ness, that,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  it  was  in  the  very 
same  year  in  which  the  grand  seignor  Ibraham  was  deposed 
and  strangled  by  the  janisaries. 
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of  the  duchy  had  been  sequestrated,  refused  to  BOOK  ix. 
relinquish  his  commissorial  power ;  and  an  impe-   ^729 
rial  rescript  was  published,  peremptorily  requir- 
ing him  to  render  up  his  accounts,  and  to  desist 
from  his  claims.     In  the  month  of  June,  1729, 
lord  Tovvnshend,  and  count  Kinski  the  imperial 
ambassador,  held  a  conference  at  Hanover,  from 
which  they  separated    with    mutual    dissatisfac- 
tion ;  and  in  October  following  lord  Townshend 
boasted  to  the  king,  "  that  his  measures  were  so 
arranged  as  to   facilitate  any  views  his  majesty 
might  have  upon  any  part  of   the  country   of 
Mecklenburg*."      The   courts  of  London  and 
Madrid  being  now  equally  alienated  from  that  of 
Vienna,  it  was  found  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
insuperable  difficulty   for  France,  who  acted  as 
the  mediatorial  power,  to  effect  an  accommoda- 
tion of  differences  between  them.     Colonel  Stan- 
hope, who  had  retired  from  his  embassy  in  Spain, 
returned  thither  at  the  latter  end  of  the  summer 
in   order  to  negotiate  this  business  ;  and  on  the 
9th  of  November  1729  a  definitive  treaty  or  con- Conventio 
vention  was  signed  at  Seville,  consisting  of  four-°f 
teen  articles,  agreeably  to  the  tenor   of  which 
peace  and  friendship  were  at  length  restored  to 
the  contending  countries.     By  this  treaty,  which 
imported  the  renewal  of  all  former  treaties,  Spain 

*  Coxe's  State  Paper*. 
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BOOK  ix.  virtually  and  silently  relinquished  her  claim  (d 
^2^~  Gibraltar;  and,  in  return,  Great  Britain  agreed 
that  6()GO  of  his  catholic  majesty's  troops  should 
be  immediately  introduced  into  Tuscany,  Parma, 
and  Placentia,  in  order  to  ensure  the  succession 
of  those  duchies  to  the  infant  Don  Carlos.  By 
the  6th  article,  commissaries  were  to  be  ap- 
poiritcd  in  four  months  for  the  final  adjustment 

.  ,  '  . 

of  all  commercial  disputes.  a.  his  convention, 
which  excited  the  general  attention  and  sur- 
prise of  the  continental  powers,  was  considered 
by  the  emperor  as  a  flagrant  violation  of  justice  j 
and  he  filled  all  Europe — Germany  more  espe- 
cially, the  diet  being  then  sitting  at  Ratisbon — 
with  rescripts  and  remonstrances  against  the  in- 
.  dignity  thereby  offered  to  the  imperial  court  and 
the  Germanic  body,  by  the  forcible  introduction 
of  foreign  troops  into  Italy.  From  the  positive 
refusal  of  France,  during  the  conferences  at  Sois- 
sons,  to  listen,  in  the  most  distant  manner,  to  the 
mention  of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  it  might  with' 
certainty  be  inferred  that  she  harboured  deep  and 
dangerous  designs  respecting  the  imperial  suc- 
cession ;  which  indeed  M.  Chauvelin,  who,  next  to 
the  cardinal,  possessed  most  influence  at  the 
court  of  Versailles,  scarcely  affected  to  disguise. 
In  present  circumstances,  however,  the  imperial 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Petersburg  still  continuing 
their  protection  to  the  house  of  Holstein,  the 
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king  of  England  was  compelled  to  rely,  though  ROOK  ix. 
not  without  secret  uneasiness,  upon  the  French  '""T^TT 
alliance  for  the  security  of  his  Germanic  acquisi- 
tions ;  and  the  succession  of  Parma  became  for  a 
time  of  more  importance  than  that  of  Austria.    It 
appears  from  the  confession  of  Mr.  Horace  Wai- 
pole,  that  France  was  eager  to  restrain  England, 
by  a  treaty  at  this  time  in  contemplation,  and  in 
a  train  of  negotiation  with  divers  of  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  from  engaging  at  any  future  time, 
without  their  previous  consent,  in  the  Austrian  ' 
guarantee.    But  this  was  too  gross  a  snare  for  the 
Walpoles  to  fall  into,  though  lord  Townshend 
appears  to  have  been  completely  the  dupe  of  it, 
"  I  will   not,"    says   Mr.    Walpole,    November 
1729,  to  his  correspondent  Mr.  Poyntz,  then  re- 
sident at  Paris,  "  conceal  from  you  that  I  think' 
lord  Townshend  more  zealous  for  it  than  in  my 
opinion  is   at  present  for  his  majesty's  service, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  treaty,  and  the  situ- 
ation of  affairs  in  Europe.     I  am  convinced  by 
the  daily  conduct  of  the  garde  des  sqeaux,  M. 
Chauvelin,  that  he  is  so  earnest  for  the  conclusion 
of  this  treaty  for  the  sake  of  the  7th  article,  /.  e. 
the  article  relative  to  the  succession.     I  do  not 
mean  that  England  and  Holland  should  imme- 
diately  hearken  to  the   emperor's  propositions, 
and  by  that  meafns  create  any  jealousy  or  un- 
easiness against  them  on  the  part  of  France  and 
VOL.  in.  2  A 
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BOOK  ix.Spgin  ;  but  that  we  should  not  put  it  out  of  our 
1730.  Povver  to  do  any  thing,  at  any  time,  for  a  gua- 
rantee of  the  emperor's  succession  :  for  until  we 
have  done  something  decisively  and  as  long  as 
we  continue  free  in  that  respect,  the  fears  -of 
France,  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  the  sue- 
cession,  may,  on  one  side,  keep  this  court  (i.  e. 
of  Versailles)  firm  to  the 'present  system,  and  to 
the  frienship  of  England;  as,  on  the  other  side, 
the  hopes  which  the  emperor  may  entertain,  that 
we  shall  be  disposed  to  do  it  one  time  or  other, 
may  keep  him  within  some  bounds,  and  from 
coming  to  extremities  with  his  majesty  as  king 
or  ELECTOR  ;  and  therefore,  as  it  is  not  our  in- 
terest to  disoblige  France  by  any  hasty  step  in 
favour  of  the  emperor,  so  I  think  we  should  not 
render  the  emperor  desperate  by  a  treaty  which 
he  will  soon  come  to  know,  and  by  which  he  will 
lose  all  hope  of  our  friendship  for  ever,  by  put- 
ting it  out  of  our  power  to  do  the  only  thing  that 
he  has  most  at  heart*."  Here  is  the  true  key 
to  the  otherwise  unaccountable  policy  of  the 
court  of  London.  When  the  affairs  of  Bremen, 
Verden,  Sleswic,  Holstein,  and  Mecklenburg 
were  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  court,  the 
king  of  England  would  have  leisure,  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  great  and  permanent  interests 

*  Coxe's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  662—7.. 
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of  Europe.     The  caution  of  the  Walpoles  gave,  BOOK  ix. 
as  might  be  expected,  to  lord  Townshend,  whose 
projected  treaty  with  the  Germanic  electors  w 
deemed    by  them    so   extremely    exceptionable,  Ministry. 
very  high  offence  ;  and  finding  himself  not  firmly 
or  steadily  supported  by  the  king,  whose  favor 
he  aimed  by  these  violent  counsels  to  obtain,  in 
opposition  to  the  modified  system  of  sir  Robert 
Wai  pole,  secretly  but  strongly  protected  by  the 
queen,  he  now  declared,  without  reserve,  his  de- 
termination to  resign.     Resolving,  however,   to 
exert  one  strenuous  effort  more  to  retain,  or  ra- 
ther to  recover,  his  political  ascendency,  he  drew 
up,  March   1730,  a  dispatch  in  all  points  con- 
formable to  his  own  conceptions  of  things,  and 
leading  to  a  direct  attack  upon  the  emperor,  ad- 
dressed  to  the  resident  at  Paris,  which  he  laid 
formally  and  officially  before  the  king,  who  de- 
clared his  perfect  agreement  in  every  thing  con- 
tained   in    it,    and    directed     intructions    to   be 
transmitted  to  Paris  accordingly.     "  Could  your 
majesty,"  says  lord  Townshend,  in  his  letter  to 
the  king,  "  get  this  plan  of  operations  settled,  I 
am  entirely  of  opinion  that  this  single  step  would 
free  you  from  all  your  present  difficulties.     I  am 
firmly   persuaded,  that,  upon  the  first  news  of 
this  plan  being  fixed,  the  king  of  Prussia  would 
submit,  and  will  not  wait  till  the  declaration  pro- 
posed he  made  to  him  ;  and  when  the  emperor 
2  A  2 
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BOOK  ix.  shall  have  lost  him,  and  shall  see  your  majesty 
^'^  and  your  allies  in  a  condition  to  make  good  their 
engagements,  he  will  think  it  agreeable  to  his 
honor,  as  well  as  to  his  interest,  to  accept  of  any 
declaration  that  shall  be  made  to  him  in  the 
name  of  your  majesty  and  your  allies."  Such 
was  the  presumption  of  this  rash  and  confident 
minister.  At  this  period  the  Walpoles  had  little 
faith  in  his  professions  of  resignation.  Mr.  Ho- 
race Walpole  tells  Mr.  Poyntz,  that  his  lordship 
is  "  still  as  active  and  eager  in  business  as  ever ;" 
and  "  his  violence/'  as  he  adds,  "  against  keeping 
any  measures  at  all  with  the  emperor,  and  his 
endeavours  to  make  all  measures  electoral,  pre- 
ferable to  all  other  considerations,  which  is  en- 
tirely agreeable  to  the  king's  sentiments,  make 
some  think  that  his  lordship  has  no  thoughts  of 
resigning.  But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  when  the 
parliament  is  up,  if  any  thing  should  happen  con- 
trary to  his  desire,  he  may  offer  to  quit,  as  he 
has  already  done  to  the  king,  and  will  be  taken 
at  his  word  ;  and  will  some  way  or  other  jostle 
Decline  ofhimself  out  of  place."  The  whole  influence  of 
shend's^u-the  Walpoles  was  now  exerted  to  counteract 
fiuence.  ^  new  and  Dangerous  attempt  of  Townshend. 
Previous  to  the  disclosure  of  the  project  approved 
by  the  king,  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  in  concert 
with  the  Walpoles,  had  framed  a  dispatch  of  a 
nature  an4  tendency  totally  different,  and  ex- 
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pressing  extreme  disapprobation  of  an  attack  on  BOOK  ix. 
the  Netherlands  ;  but,  as  he  tells  the  resident  ^JJ* 
at  Paris,  "  after  lord  Townshend's  paper,  he 
despaired  of  the  king's  suffering  it  to  go."  But 
sir  Robert  Walpole  took  the  dispatch  to  the 
queen  ; — "  and,  in  short,"  says  he,  "  we  have 
carried  our  point,  notwithstanding 'all  that  had 
past ;  and  the  king  is  extremely  pleased  with  the 
letter  as  it  now  is.  His  lordship  has  represented 
us  as  giving  up  Hanover  quite  ; — I  must  beg  you 
would  do  what  you  can  about  the  German  points. 
Let  us  have  some  strong  assurances  about  Ha- 
nover, and  we  shall  be  able  to  defy  him  and  all 
he  can  do." 

The  parliament  of  England  assembling  in  Ja-  Session  of 
nuary  173O,  the  king,  in  his  speech  from  the  went, 
throne,  declared  the  peace  of  Europe  to  be  firmly 
established  by  the  treaty  of  Seville,  which  was 
built,  as  he  asserted,  on  the  foundation  of  the 
quadruple  alliance.  He  affirmed,  that  Spain  had 
agreed  to  an  ample  restitution  and  reparation, 
for  all  unlawful  seizures  and  depredations  ;  that 
the  free  and  uninterrupted  exercise  of  British 
commerce  was  fully  secured  ;  and  that  all  rights, 
privileges,  and  possessions,  belonging  to  him  and 
his  allies  were  confirmed  and  solemnly  guarantied. 
Violent  opposition  was  made  to  the  terms  of  this  Treaty  of 

.         .  Seville  re- 

treaty  when    submitted   to  the  investigation  ofprobated, 
parliament ;    though  it  must  be  acknowledged 
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BOOK  that  some  of  the  objections  urged  by  the  patriots, 
when  viewed  through  the    long  vista  of  years 


1730.    which  has  now  intervened,  appear  rather  minute 
and  captious.     They  affirmed  that  the  article  by 
which  the  British  merchants   were  required   to 
make  proof  of  their  losses  at  the  court  of  Madrid 
was  injurious  to  them,  and  dishonorable  to  the 
nation;  and   that  there  was  -little  probability  of 
obtaining  that  redress  by  means  of  commissaries 
which   was  refused  to   plenipotentiaries.     They 
complained  that  the  right  of  Great  Britain   to 
Gibraltar   and    Minorca  was   not   formally   and 
explicitly  acknowledged  in  this  treaty  ;  they  dis- 
liked the  guarantee  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Pla- 
centia,   to  Don  Carlos  and  his   successors,  as  a 
concession  which  might  involve  Great  Britain  in 
future  quarrels  about  a  country  with  which  we 
had  no  concern.     But  by  far  the  most  serious 
objection,   and  that  which   constituted  the  chief 
ground  of  the  high  offence  taken  by  the  emperor, 
was  founded  upon  that  article  of  the  treaty  by 
which  England  not  only  guarantied  the  succes- 
sion of  these  duchies  to  the  infant,  but  engaged 
to  convey  a  body  of  Spanish  troops  to  Italy,  in 
order  to  secure  those  possessions  without  waiting 
for  the  imperial  investiture;    which  was  not  only 
an  open  and  flagrant  affront  offered  to  the  impe- 
rial  dignity,    but   likewise  a   palpable  deviation 
from   the  letter  of  the  quadruple  alliance,    by 
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which  neutral  troops  only  were  to  be  admitted  BOOK  TX. 
till  the  investitures  were  granted.       And  if  any  ^-"^ 
obstacles  arose  in  carrying  this  article  of  the  con- 
vention of  Seville  into  execution,  the  contracting 
parties,  in  COBJ  unction  with  France,  under  whose 
mediation  it  was  concluded,  agreed  by  force  of 
arms   to   obtain  the    accomplishment   of  it.     So  Vehement 
much  incensed  was  the  court  of  Vienna  at  the  in-  m««  of  th« 
suit,  still  more  perhaps  than  the  injury,  offered  in  vlcnua. 
the   treaty  of  Seville,  that   his  imperial   majesty 
issued  an  edict,  prohibiting  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  from  trading  in  his  ^dominions  ;  and  made 
great  military  preparations   and    demonstrations 
of  a  determination   to  assert  his  rights  by  a  de- 
claration of  war. 

In  the  course  of  this  session,  and  while  things 
remained  in  this  posture,  a  very  warm  debate 
arose  in  consequence  of  a  bill  introduced  by  the  BUI  to  pr»- 

.    .  ,,    ^  vent  Fo- 

mmister  to  prevent  any  subject  of  Great  Britain  reign 
from  advancing  money  by  way  of  loan  to  foreign 
princes  or  states,  without  licence  first  obtained 
from  his  majesty  under  his  privy  seal.  This  bill 
was  ably  opposed  by  sir  John  Bernard,  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  city  of  London,  a  man  of 
strict  integrity  and  extensive  commercial  know- 
ledge,  as  "  a  measure  which  would  render  Hol- 
land the  mart  of  money  to  the  nations  of  the  con- 
tinent. He  said  that  by  this  general  prohibition 
the  English  were  disabled  from  assisting  their  best 
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BOOK  ix.  allies ;  that  the  king  of  Portugal  frequently  bor- 
1730.  rowed  money  of  the  English  merchants  residing 
within  his  dominions;  that  the  licensing  power 
was  liable  to  dangerous  abuse ;  and  that  the 
clause  which  empowered  the  attorney  general  to 
compel  the  discovery  on  oath  of  such  loans 
would  convert  the  court  of  exchequer  into  a  court 
of  inquisition."  In  consequence  of  these  argu- 
ments the  bill  was  modified  in  such  a  mS'iner  as 
to  render  it  much  less  exceptionable;  and  it  was 
declared,  "  that  the  object  of  it  was  merely  to 
prevent  the  subjects  of  the  state  from  assisting  the 
enemies  of  the  state.  It  was  well  known  that  at 
this  very  time  the  emperor  was  negotiating  a 
loan  in  the  metropolis,  and  it  was  manifestly  im- 
politic and  absurd  to  permit  individuals  to  enrich 
themselves  by  any  mode  of  traffic  detrimental  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  kingdom."  The  bill 
at  length  passed ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  appears 
perfectly  equitable,  and  that  no  inconvenience 
has,  in  fact,  been  found  to  result  from  it. 

On  the  annual  motion  for  continuing  the  Hes- 
sian and  Wolfenbuttle  subsidies,  the  opposition 
at  once  took,  fire  ;  and  it  was  urged  with  all  the 
ardor  of  patriotism — perhaps  with  more  than  the 
ardor  of  patriotism  merely— that  if  the  engage- 
ments the  ministry  had  entered  into  with  France, 
Spain,[and_Holland — the  States  General  having 
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acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Seville — were  good  for  BOOK  ix. 
any  thing,  Great  Britain  could  have  nothing  to  ""TT"' 
fear  from  all  the  world  besides.  For  what  pur- 
pose could  so  large  a  body  of  foreign  mercenaries 
be  retained  so  long  in  the  national  pay  if  they 
were  not  intended  to  support  some  evil  design 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  ?  This  in- 
sinuation was  repelled  by  the  ministers  as  highly 
disrespectful  and  injurious  to  his  majesty;  and  it 
was  affirmed  that  the  conduct  of  the  emperor 
indicated  a  fixed  resolution  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  Europe,  which  it  behoved  Great  Britain  to 
guard  against ;  and,  that  the  keeping  those  troops 
some  time  longer  in  the  pay  of  Britain  would, 
in  the  main,  be  a  great  saving  to  the  nation. 
Such  assertions  were  little  calculated  to  give  satis- Great 
faction  either  in  or  out  of  the  house;  and  upon o 
the  division  169  members — such  was  now  the 
strength  of  opposition — voted  against  the  motion, 
which  was  nevertheless  carried  by  a  majority  of 
seventy-one  voices. 

A  bill  passed  by  the  commons  in  the  course  ofpensio 
this  session  "  for  making  more  effectual  the  la 
in  being  for  disabling  persons  from  being  chosen 
members  of  parliament  who  enjoyed  any  pension 
during  pleasure,  or  for  any  number  of  years,  or  any 
office  holden  in  trust  for  them,"  was  rejected  on 
the  second  reading  by  the  lords.     Sir  Robert  Wai- 
pole,  unwilling  to  oppose  so  popular  a  measure, 
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BOOK  ix  made  but  a  faint  resistance  to  its  progress  through 
^7^  the  lower  house,  well  knowing  the  ill  reception-it 
would  meet  with  in  the  upper.  Lord  Townshend 
expressed  to  the  king  his  dissatisfaction  that  the 
bill  should  pass  by  connivance  in  the  commons  ; 
but  his  majesty  was  persuaded  by  the  Walpoles 
of  the  policy  of  this  measure,  though  he  repro- 
bated the  bill  itself,  to  use  his  own  royal  phrase, 
as  c<  a  villanous  bill,  not  doubting  that  lord  Towns- 
hend and  others,  who  were  zealous  against  the 
measure,  would  tear  it  to  pieces  in  every  parti- 
cular*." Two  protests  were,  in  different  stages 
of  the  business,  entered  upon  the  journals  of  the 
house  by  the  advocates  of  the  bill,  each  signed 
by  near  thirty  peers. 

Charterer      The  term  of  the  charter  granted  to  the  East- 

the  East-     --,.»,  , 

India  Com- India  Company  being  now  expiring,  a  petition 
vvas  presented  by  a  number  of  persons  of  high 
mercantile  consideration  against  the  renewal  of 
the  monopoly.  The  petitioners  offered  to  re- 
deem the  fund  or  capital  stock  of  the  present 
company,  amounting  to  3,2003000/.  in  two  years, 
at  five  different  payments;  and  they  proposed 
not  to  trade  with  a  joint  stock,  or  in  a  corporate 
capacity,  but  to  keep  the  trade  open  to  all  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  upon  licence  from  such 
proposed  new  company,  upon  certain  terms  and 

*  Memoirsof  Walpole.      King's  correspondence  with  lord 
Townshend. 
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conditions.     This  important    petition    was  sup-EOOK  ix. 
ported  by  sir  James  Bernard  and   other  distin-    1?3a 
guished   commercial  characters    in    the  house ; 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  pri- 
vate sentiments  of  the  minister  were  by  no  means 
averse  to  it  ;  but,  all  circumstances  considered, 
it  was  apparently  deemed  too  bold  a  measure  to 
venture  upon.     The  charter  of  the  existing  com- 
pany was  therefore  renewed,  and  prolonged  to 
the  year  1766,  on  condition  of  their  paying  into 
the    exchequer,     by  way   of  fine,     the   sum  of 
200,000/.,  and  reducing  the  interest  of  the  money 
advanced  to  the  public  from  five  to  four  per  cent., 
which  made  an  annual  saving  of  32,000/.     The 
petition  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  223  against 
138  voices. 

By  an  act  of  indulgence,  calculated  for  the  ac-Measures 

.4  °t    "overn- 

quisition   of  temporary  popularity    rather  than ment unpo- 
pular. 
permanent  approbation^    the  duties    upon    salt, 

which,  being  an  article  of  universal  consumption, 
had  proved  very  productive,  were  entirely  sup- 
pressed. Nor  was  the  purpose  answered  ;  for 
the  duties  themselves  being  extremely  moderate, 
the  abolition  of  them  causing  no  sensible  relief, 
excited  no  emotion  of  gratitude  or  expression  of 
applause. 

An  act  passed  this  session,,  permitting  rice  to 
be  exported  from  the  Carolinas  directly  to  any 
part  of  Europe  south  of  Cape  Finesterre,  dis- 
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BOOK  ix.  covered  much  commercial  liberality  and  sagacity 
f   on  the  part  of  the  minister,  and  conduced  greatly 
to  the  prosperity  of  those  rising  settlements. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1730,  the  king  went  to 
the  house  of  lords,  and  closed  the  session  with  a 
speech  in  which  very  harsh  and  angry  mention 
was  made  "  of  those  incendiaries,  Who,  by  scanda- 
lous libels,  labored  to  alienate  the  affections  of 
his  people,  to  fill  their  minds  with  groundless 
jealousies  and  unjust  complaints,  in  dishonor  of 
him  and  his  government,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
sense  of  both  houses  of  parliament." 

The  allusion  was  supposed  to  be  chiefly  levelled 
at  the  periodical  papers  regularly  published  for 
some  time  past,  entitled  "The  Craftsman,"  sup- 
ported by  the  ablest  political  writers  of  the  age — • 
lord  Bolingbroke  and  Mr.  Pulteney  being  them- 
selves of  the  number  ;  and  in  which  the  measures 
of  the  administration  were  attacked  with  equal 
animosity,    wit,   and   argument.      So   transient, 
however,  is  the  fame  attached  to  controversial  po- 
litics, that  this  publication,  so  admired  and  cele- 
brated in  its  day,  is  already  consigned  to  obscu- 
rity, and  almost  to  oblivion.     The  re-iterated  ef- 
forts of  these  assailants  did  not,  however,   fail  to 
make  a  great  impression  upon  the  public  mind. 
Relying  upon  his  parliamentary  majorities,    the 
minister  seemed  to  place  little  stress  upon   those 
occasional  vindications  of  his  conduct,  which,  un- 
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der  his  own  patronage,  appeared  from  the  press  ;BOOK  ix. 
and,  when  measures  highly  exceptionable  in  them- 
selves  and  the  perpetual  theme  of  eloquent  invec- 
tive, were  weakly  and  unskilfully  defended,  the  ge- 
neral effect  must  have  been,  and  evidently  was, 
extremely  unfavorable  to  the  reputation  of  the 
minister.  The  grand  plea  or  palliation,  that  he 
had  in  fact  opposed  the  system  of  the  court  as 
far  as  any  minister  of  the  crown  could  venture  to 
oppose  ;  and  that  he  had,  by  his  wisdom  and  mc^ 
deration,  prevented  matters,  ever  in  a  state  of  ir- 
ritation, from  coming  to  extremity,  could  be 
urged  neither  by  himself  noj;  his  advocates  ;  and 
he  was  reduced  to  the  hard  necessity  of  support- 
ing measures  in  public  which  he  reprobated  in 
private,  and  which  he  had  used  every  means  in 
his  power  to  defeat  :  thus  acting,  from  situation, 
policy,  and  habit,  with  a  degree  of  dissimulation 
wholly  adverse  to  his  nature. 

No  sooner  had  the  parliament  risen  than  lord 
Townshend    resigned    the  seals  of  secretary 
state,    which  were  immediately  given  to  colonel 
Stanhope,  late  ambassador  at  Madrid,  now  created  Earlof 

r    '  _     Harriugton 

earl  of  Harrington — a   man  Ions;    conversant  inSwwtarjr 

,         .  f  of  State. 

business,  or  a  grave  and  solemn  deportment, 
an  even  and  steady  temper,  persevering  applica- 
tion, and  moderate  talents.  This  appointment 
gave  much  satisfaction  to  the  Walpoles,  who 
dreaded  the  advancement  of  lord  Carteret  or  lord 
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BOOK  ix.  Chesterfield,  regarding  them  in  the  light  of  even- 

"TTSO"'  tnal  rivals  rather  than  colleagues. 

Lord  Townshend  retired  from  office  with  an 
high  character  for  honor,  integrity,  and  disin- 
terestedness. Upon  what  ground  he  was  able  to 
justify  to  his  own  cool  reflections  in  solitude  his 
unbounded  compliances,  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  administration,  with  the  prejudices  of  his 
sovereign— endeavouring,  asit  should  seem,  rather 
to  anticipate  and  exceed  than  fall  short  of  the 
royal  expectation  and  desire — it  is  fruitless  to  in- 
quire, perhaps  impossible  to  ascertain.  His  fall 
from  power  he  sustained  with  great  dignity,  re- 
siding constantly  at  his  seat  in  Norfolk,  never 
once  revisiting  the  metropolis,  and  employing 
himself  with  great  advantage  to  the  country  in- 
ruraf  pursuits  and  agricultural  experiments.  In 
a  letter  written  by  him  to  the  grand  pensionary 
Slingelandt,  he  assigns  his  ill  state  of  health  as 
the  cause  of  his  resignation,  "  wishing  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  repose  ;  but  he  will  not 
conceal,"  he  adds,  "  from  the  pensionary,  that 
he  has  been  fortified  in  that  inclination  by  the 
misintelljgeace  that  had  taken  effect  between  the 
chevalier  Walpole  and  himself."  On  being  urged 
upon  some  important  occasion,  subsequent  to  his 
resignation,  to  attend  a  debate  in  the  house  of 
lords,  he  declared,  "  that  he  would  no  more  en- 
gage in  political  contests.  He  knew  the  warmth 
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of  his  temper ;  and  he  recollected  that  lord  Cow-  BOOK  ix. 
per,  though  a  zealous  whig,  had  been  betrayed   1730 
by  personal  pique  and  private  resentment,  in  the 
vehemence  of  opposition,  to  throw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  tories."     Lord  Townshend  lived 
in    this  retirement  nine  years,    wholly   secluded 
from  the  world — a  statesman  cured  of  ambition, 
and  contentedly  cultivating  his  paternal  acres*. 

The  duke  of  Newcastle  writing  to  his  friend 
and  present  colleague  lord  Harrington,  on  the 
eve  of  lord  Townshend's  resignation,  says,  "  I 
have  had  too  free  conferences  with  the  king  and 
queen  ;  Hanover  is  lord  Townshend's  great  me- 
rit, and  we  have  been  all  represented  as  wanting 
zeal.  The  king  told  me  his  dependence  for  Ha- 
nover must  now  be  upon  you  and  I. — I  would 
submit  to  you  whether  it  may  not  be  proper  for 
you  to  take  this  occasion  of  writing  a  letter  of 

*  A  cotemporary  poet  of  no  ignoble  fame — the  associate  of 
Pope  in  his  translation  of  the  Odyssey — has  celebrated  the 
praises  of  this  respectable  nobleman  in  the  following  elegant 
lines ; 

"  — TOWNSHEND,  whom  all  the  world  admires, 
From  all  the  world  illustriously  retires ; 
And  calmly  wandering  in  his  Raynham,  roves 
By  lake  or  spring,  by  thicket,  lawn,  or  groves  ; 
Where  verdant  hills  or  vales,  where  fountains  stray, 
Charming  each  thought  of  idle  pomp  away  ; 
Uncnvied  views  the  splc'iiclid  toils  of  state, 
In  private  happy,  as  in  public  great." 

BROOME. 
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BOOK  ix. thanks  to  the  king,  with  assurances  that  may 
]730  comprehend  ALL  his  majesty's  interests."  So 
ready  and  eager  was  this  nobleman,  in  the  new 
and  more  elevated  situation  in  which  he  now 
found  himself,  to  establish  an  independent  interest 
with  the  king ;  and  in  the  sequel  he  proved 
scarcely  less  troublesome  to  the  Walpoles  than 
his  more  able  and  haughty  predecessor. 

Spain  still  continued  her  insolent  depredations 
upon  the  British  commerce  in  the  West  Indies ; 
and  though  all  former  treaties  were  renewed  and 
•confirmed  by  the  convention  of  Seville,  they  were 
construed  rigidly  and  literally,  and  not  in  the 
spirit  of  amity  and  good  will.  The  Bourbon 
courts  were  displeased  with  the  resignation  or 
rather  dismission  of  lord  Townshend,  whom  they 
knew  to  be  far  more  disposed  than  the  Walpoles 
to  measures  of  violence  against  the  emperor ; 
and  though  the  necessity  of  their  affairs  com- 
pelled the  king  and  queen  of  Spain  to  come  to 
/  terms  of  agreement  with  England,  they  retained 
a  deep  resentment  at  the  forcible  retention  of  Mi- 
norca, and  more  especially  of  Gibraltar,  so  con- 
trary to  the  hopes  and  expectations  they  had 
been  most  improperly  led  to  entertain. 

Critical  si-      Affairs  were  now  in  a  state  extremely  critical. 

tuatiou  of  .    .  . 

Affairs.  1  hough  engaged  with  r  ranee  and  hpam  in  a 
league  against  the  emperon,  the  present  ministers 
eagerly  wished  for  a  fair  opening  of  reconciliation 
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with  the  court  of  Vienna.  This  could  not  escape  BOOK  ix. 
the  sagacity  of  the  court  of  Versailles.  Mr.  Ho- 
race  Walpole,  in  a  private  dispatch  to  his  bro- 
ther, dated  from  Paris  June  14,  1 730,  says, "  They 
will  not  be  persuaded  but  the  removal  of  lord 
Townshend,  and  the  disposition  of  places,  have 
arisen  from  secret  springs  and  motives ;  and  appre- 
hend that  there  is  something  at  bottom  that  af- 
fects the  present  measures  and  system  of  af- 
fairs*." This  made  them  extremely  reluctant 
to  engage  in  hostilities  against  the  emperor  ; 
fearing  lest  England,  after  having  effected  her 
own  purposes,  should  abandon  her  allies  to  their 
fate,  as  had  once  already  been  the  case  in  a  very 
memorable,  and  yet  recent,  instance  ;  or  even 
possibly  change  sides,  and  combine  against  them, 
in  like  manner  as  she  had,  during  the  last  reign, 
acted  with  Russia  against  Sweden,  and  with 
Sweden  against  Russia. 

The  court  of  London  had  not  only  objected  to 
an  attack  upon  the  emperor  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, but  even  in  Italy ;  and  recommended  an  in- 
vasion of  the  island  of  Sicily,  which  the  English 
ministers  flattered  themselves  would  be  sufficient 
to  induce  his  imperial  majesty  to  make  all  the 
concessions  required  of  him,  and  which  might,  in 
case  of  need,  be  easily  recovered  for  the  emperor 


*  Coxe's  State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  6. 
VOL.  III.  2  B 
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JBOOK  ixkby  the  superiority  of  the  naval  arms  of  Britain. 
But  the  object  of  cardinal  Fleury  was,  to  act  upon 
the  emperor  by  intimidation  only  ;  hoping  that 
he  would  assent  to  the  article  relating  to  the  Ita- 
lian duchies  rather  than  involve  himself  in  a  war 
with  so  powerful  a  confederacy.  Were  the  Bour- 
bon courts  to  commence  hostilities  against  him, 
he  would  be  compelled  to  come  to  an  accommo- 
dation with  the  maritime  powers  upon  any  terms; 
all  the  German  points  would  be  conceded,  the 
guarantee  of  the   pragmatic  sanction  probably 
granted,  and  the  house  of  Bourbon  left  to  carry 
on  the  war  without   the  assistance  of  England 
and  Holland,  of  perhaps  with  their  weight  ulti- 
mately thrown  into  the  opposite  scale.     "  The 
cardinal's  sentiments  were  divided  between  his 
extreme  desire  of  a  general  pacification  without 
a  war,  and  his  great  aversion  to  join  in  the  gua- 
rantee of  the  pragmatic  sanction*." 
Complex  .     Such   on   the  other  hand  was  the  pride  of  the 
•tint  at      imperial  court,  that  no  step  whatever  was  taken 
on  their  part  to  obviate  the  effects  of  this  extra- 
ordinary alliance  of  the  maritime  powers  with  the 
house  of  Bourbon  in  opposition  to  the  house  of 
Austria.     Although  the  emperor  had  the  general 
guarantee  of  his  succession  so  much  at  heart,  he 

*  Coxe's  Papers.    Letter  of  Mr.  Horace  Walpole  to  sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole,  August  2,  1730. 
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would  not  vouchsafe  to  say  that  he  would  agree  BOOK  ix» 
to  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Seville  for  the  ^^ 
sake  of  that  guarantee.  On  the  contrary,  rather 
elated  by  the  inactivity  of  the  allies  than  de- 
pressed by  the  consideration  of  their  superior 
power,  he  had  caused  a  large  body  of  troops  to 
enter  the  Italian  duchies,  in  order  to  resist  by 
force  the  introduction  of  Spanish  garrisons.  And 
a  formidable  army  was  stationed  on  the  frontier 
of  the  Sardinian  territory,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
the  accession  of  Savoy  to  the  Bourbon  confe- 
deracy. Notwithstanding  therefore  the  zeal 
and  even  eager  desire  of  the  Walpoles  to  effect 
an  accommodation  with  the  emperor,  the  con- 
duct of  the  imperial  court  made  any  separate 
negotiation  on  the  part  of  the  maritime  powers 
extremely  hazardous,  as  they  might  thereby 
lose  the  friendship  of  France,  and  even  of  Spain, 
.without  being  by  any  means  certain  of  obtaining 
that  of  the  emperor,  or  of  ultimately  securing 
the  points  in  contest. 

In  this  situation  the  court  of  London,  which 
secretly  deprecated  the  depression  of  the  Au-  / 
strian  power,  indicated,  and  really  felt,  a  dispo- 
sition to  adopt  measures  of  vigorous  hostility,  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  and  force  the 
emperor  into  submission ;  while  France,  which 
aimed  at  the  eventual  subversion  of  the  Austrian 
greatness,  was  slow  and  reluctant  to  enter  into  a 
2  B  2 
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BOOK  ix. war  which,  it  was  foreseen,  must  throw  the 
1730.  emPer°>"  into  the  arms  of  the  maritime  powers, 
who  wished  for  nothing  more  ardently  than  a 
reconciliation  with  the  court  of  Vienna  upon 
their  own  terms.  "  France,"  says  sir  Robert 
Walpole  himself,  in  a  dispatch  to  his  brother  at 
this  crisis,  "  will  certainly  do  nothing  this  year. 
England  is  ready  to  act  immediately  in  the  expe- 
dition upon  Sicily.  For,  to  distress  the  emperor, 
and  by  success  in  making  acquisitions  to  make 
him  feel  the  weight  of  the  allies  of  Hanover,  is 
the  only  way  of  bringing  him  to  reason."  And 
he  acknowledges  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  em- 
peror has  "  brought  the  whole  affair  to  a  very 
great  and  almost  insuperable  dilemma." 

From  this  dilemma  the  minister  (contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Walpole)  at- 
length  determined  to  relieve  himself  by  a  direct 
and  explicit  application  to  the  court  of  Vienna*. 
In  a  secret  and  important  dispatch  from  lord 
Harrington  to  Mr.  Robinson,  resident  at  the 
imperal  court,  dated  September  25,  1730,  and 

•  "  I  lay  it  down  as  an  undoubted  maxim,"  says  Mr.  H. 
Walpole,  in  his  letter  of  September  10,  1730,  to  sir  Robert 
Walpole,  "  that  any  advances,  or  insinuations,  or  soundings, 
on  our  part,  to  the  imperial  court,  will  not  have  the  least  ef- 
fect upon  them,  but  to  amuse,  to  gain  time,  to  misrepresent  us 
to  our  allies,  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  France  of  making  us  ill 
with  Spain ;  and  in  short,  in  setting  us  entirely  afloat,  with  too 
mach  sail  and  no  ballast/'— Coxa's  Papert,  vol.  Hi. 
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penned  with  much  precision  and  perspicuity, BOOK  ix. 
it  is  announced,  "  that  his  majesty  having  just  ^^ 
grounds  to  apprehend  that  the  object  of  France 
is  either  to  keep  matters  in  the  same  intolerable 
state  of  uncertainty  and  expense  which  they  are 
now  in,  or  else,  not  content  with  the  bare  exe- 
cution of  the  treaty  of  Seville,  to  engage  the 
allies  in  such  a  general  war  as  must  inevitably 
overturn  the  balance  of  Europe,  has  been  induced 
to  hearken  to  and  encourage  any  proposal  con- 
ducive to  the  preservation  of  the  public  tran^ 
quillitv,  even  at  the  price  of  entering  into  such  a 
new  engagement  as,  though  not  contrary  to  his 
treaties  with  any  of  his  allies,  would  inevitably 
not  only  be  highly  disagreeable  to  France  and 
Spain,  but  even  lose  his  majesty  the  confidence 
and  friendship  of  most  of  the  powerful  princes  in 
Germany — THE  GUARANTEE  OF  THE  PRAGMA- 
TIC SANCTION."  In  return  for  this  concession,  "of 
such  vast  importance  and  service  to  the  emperor/* 
it  is  affirmed  "  that  the  court  of  Vienna  cannot 
but  be  convinced  of  the  justice,  and  even  the 
necessity,  there  is,  not  only  that  the  strictest 
friendship  and  union  should  be  at  the  same  time 
established  between  the  two  courts,  by  finally 
and  effectually  adjusting  all  matters  at  present  in 
dispute  between  them,  but  also  that  the  emperor 
should  heartily  concur  in  all  such  reasonable  mea- 
sures and  proposals  as  shall  be  made  to  him  on 
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HOOK  ix.the  part  of  his  majesty,  as  well  for  the  present' 
f~~^  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  possessions  in  Germany,  as 
to  secure  them  against  any  future  att em/its  that 
may  be  m?de  upon  them  by  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring powers."  More  specifically  it  is  said, 
"  The  king  expects  that  the  emperor  should  con- 
sent to  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  garrisons, 
according  to  the  treaty  of  Seville ;  that  he  will 
give  such  security  respecting  the  marriage  of  the 
archduchesses  as  may  quiet  the  apprehensions  of 
Christendom  j  that  the  points  of  the  Ostend 
trade,  EAST  FRIESLAND  and  MECKLENBURG, 
should  be  adjusted  to  his  satisfaction  ;  and  like- 
wise, that  such  further  particulars  as  may  be 
necessary  to  his  majesty's  security  in  Germany 
should  be  settled."  To  this  purpose  te  the  king 
has  ordered  his  minister  at  Ratisbon,  Mons.  de 
Dieden,  immediately  to  repair  to  Vienna^  and  to 
lay  before  the  imperial  ministers  his  particular 
demands  as  elector."  And  the  English  ambassa- 
dor is  directed  "  to  receive  M.  Dieden  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  to  take  his  information  from 
him  as  to  the  king's  electoral  concerns,  to  sup- 
port his  arguments,  and  obtain  satisfaction  on 
his  demands." 

Second          The  plan  or  draft  of  a  treaty  between  the  king 

Treaty  of  r          .      .  J 

Vienna,  of  Great  Britain  and  the  emperor  was  in  a  short 
time  transmitted  to  Mr.  Robinson,  conformably 
to  the  purport  of  lord  Harrington's  letter.  TO 
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this  the  ministers  of  the  imperial  court,  equally  BOOK  ix. 
surprised  and  delighted  at  so  unexpected  an  over-  ^^ 
ture,  made  very  little  serious  exception;  but  their 
objections  turned,  as   Mr.  Robinson   in  his  di- 
spatch of  January  3,  1731,  tells  lord  Harrington, 
upon  the  declaration  to  be  given  to  his  majesty's 
demands  as  ELECTOR. 

The  celebrated  prince  Eugene,  who  took  a 
very  active  part  in  this  business,  shewed  himself 
particularly  earnest  to  restore  the  good  under- 
standing anciently  subsisting  between  great  Bri- 
tain and  the  house  of  Austria.  The  manner  in 
which  Robinson,  a  minister  of  very  circumscribed 
views  and  capacity,  speaks  of  this  great  man  is 
not  a  little  amusing.  The  prince,  it  seems,  had 
mentioned  to  him  with  great  concern  the  impos- 
sibility of  gratifying  the  king  of  England?s  de- 
mands as  elector.  He  said  "  there  were  four  or 
five  points  diametrically  opposite  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  empire."  The  minister  Robinson 
adds,  "  Having  observed  by  some  part  of  prince 
Eugene's  discourse  that,  according  to  2. prejudice 
rooted  in  him,  he  would  have  distinguished  be^ 
tween  the  king  and  the  elector,  and  even  Jiruittned 
to  appeal  to  me  as  an  English  minister,  besides 
what  I  thought  necessary  to  say  to  his  highness 
upon  the  spot,  to  convince  him  of  his  error,  if 
he  imagined  there  was  any  other  than  ONE  AND 

THE   SAME    INTEREST  AND  CAUSE,   I  took 
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BOOK  ix.  by  the  next  morning,  to  have  ready  a  translated 
extract  of  your  lordship's  dispatch,  as  the  best 
model  I  could  take  for  the  direction  of  my  efforts 
to  eradicate  this  notion*."  In  a  conference  the 
ensuing  morning  with  the  chancellor  count  Zin- 
2endorf  upon  the  same  subject,  that  minister  told 
him,  "  that  the  emperor  would  not  sign  the  decla- 
ration, though  100,000  men  were  at  the  gates  of 
Vienna.  He  added,"  says  Mr.  Robinson,  "  which 
of  ended  me  the  most.  What  would  the  nation  and 
all  Europe  say,  if,  for  the  particular  affairs  of  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  all  Christendom  should  be 
plunged  in  a  war  ?" 

Amongst  the  other  extraordinary  circumstances 
attending  this  negotiation,  M.  Dieden  was  em- 
powered merely  to  offer  the  declaration  relative 
to  the  electorate  to  the  emperor  for  signature, 
and  to  enforce  the  justice  and  propriety  of  the 
electoral  claims  by  reasoning  and  argument  ; 
but  not  to  make  an  iota  of  alteration  in  the 
terms  of  it.  "  The  pride  of  the  imperial  court 
had,"  as  Mr.  Robinson  remarks,  "  never  been 
so  sensibly  touched  since  the  time  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus."  Prince  Eugene  observed,  "  that  it 
was  a  most  unfortunate  manner  of  negotiating, 
to  oblige  an  emperor  to  sign  in  three  days  what 
would  require  as  many  months'  mature  delibera- 

*  Coxe's  Papers.    Letter  to  Lord  Harrington,  January  16, 
1731. 
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tion — That  M.  Dieden  had  given  in  his  demands  BOOK  ix. 
— The  emperor  had  answered — If  M.  Dieden  had  ^TrsoT 
no  powers,  it  was  impossible  to  bring  matters 
nearer.  And  count  Zinzendorf  declared  it  to  be 
the  greatest  misfortune  imaginable  that  no  means 
or  expedients  could  be  thought  of  to  adjust  the 
electoral  demands  to  his  majesty's  satisfaction, 
The  emperor,  he  said,  had  offered  all  that  was 
in  his  power.' — Even  according  to  the  common 
forms  of  business,  M.  Dieden  ought  to  reply  to 
the  emperor's  paper ;  and  that  it  was  an  unheard- 
of  way  of  proceeding — at  least  for  thirty-five 
years  that  he  had  been  in  business  he  had  never 
known,  especially  in  so  critical  a  juncture,  that  a 
minister  of  such  experience  and  abilities  should 
at  such  a  distance  be  tied  down  in  such  a  man- 
ner to  and  by  his  instructions.  And  it  was  urged 
upon  Mr.  Robinson,  as  no  less  a  matter  of  won- 
der than  concern,  that  he  should  refuse  to  treat 
and  sign  till  his  majesty's  affairs  as  elector  were 
finished  ;  and  should,  out  of  an  obstinacy  that 
did  not  become  an  English  minister,  suffer  those 
of  Europe  to  stand  still,  and  perhaps  run  the 
risk  of  being  more  embroiled  than  ever.  Hav- 
ing acknowledged  that  he  could  not  sign  inde- 
pendently of  others,  it  was  the  same  thing  as  if 
he  had  no  powers  to  treat  at  all." 

The  chancellor  going  to  receive  his  imperial 
majesty's  last  orders,  returned  with  a  paper  pur- 
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BOOK  ix.  porting  "  the  astonishment  of  the  emperor,  that 
}J20  the  minister  of  Great  Britain  should,  for  the 
sake  of  very  unreasonable  demands  made  by  his 
master  as  elector  of  Hanover — demands  as  inju- 
rious to  the  dignity  of  the  chief  of  the  empire,  as 
contrary  to  its  constitution — refuse  to  put  the 
last  hand  to  a  treaty,  which  was  so  faj  advanced, 
for  the  public  good  and  the  tranquillity  of  Europe." 
— "  Such  at  least  (Mr.  Robinson  tells  us)  was  the 
tenor  of  the  paper,  so  far  as  his  indignation 
would  permit  him  to  give  attention  to  it." 

About  the  same  time  that  this  dispatch  arrived 
from  Vienna,  lord  Chesterfield,! ambassador  at 
the  Hague,  addressed  a  letter  to  lord  Harrington 
on  the  same  subject,  in  terms,  so  striking  and 
impressive  as  could  not  fail  to  produce  an  imme- 
diate and  powerful  effect.  This  distinguished 
nobleman  reminds  the  secretary  of  state  of  his 
prediction,  that  M.  Dieden's  demands  would 
create  the  chief  difficulties  ;  though  he  is  very 
sure  that  the  court  of  Vienna  was  resolved  to 
bring  all  possible  facilities  to  the  negotiation. 
"  I  should  be  wanting,"  such  are  his  own  words, 
"  to  the  regard  and  friendship  I  profess  for  your 
lordship,  if  I  did  not  lay  before  you  the  fatal  but 
natural  and  even  necessary  consequences  that 
will  attend  the  breaking  off  of  this  negotiation 
upon  electoral  points,  in  which  you  are  more 
particularly  concerned,  as  being  In  your  deparU 
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tnent.  The  negotiation  is  already  known  to  BOOK  ix^ 
many,  and  suspected  by  all  :  should  it  break  off,  ^^" 
we  shall  be  more  in  the  power  of  France  than 
ever.  But  this  is  not  the  worst  neither  :  for  it  is 
impossible  that  this  negotiation,  so  far  advanced, 
can  now  break  off  without  additional  acrimony 
on  both  sides.  And  in  that  case  it  cannot  be 
expected  but  that  the  emperor  will  take  the 
natural  advantage  of  declaring  to  the  nation, 
and  to  this  republic,  that  the  public  tranquillity 
might  have  been  restored,  that  he  had  agreed  to 
all  the  points  that  related  to  England  and  this 
country ;  but  that  electoral  considerations  only 
prevented  the  conclusion  of  so  desirable  a  work, 
and  plunged  us  in  so  destructive  a  war.  What 
effect  this  will  have  1  need  not  say  :  our  enemies 
will  tell  us  with  pleasure.  I  think  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  describe  the  fatal  consequences  that  must 
result  from  it,  both  to  the  king,  the  ministry,  and 
the  nation." 

This  letter  apparently  caused  a  great  sensation, 
In  the  ensuing  public  dispatch  of  lord  Harrington 
to  Mr.  Robinson,  January  28,  he  declares  that 
matters  must  forthwith  be  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion one  way  or  another  ;  that  the  secret  of  the 
negotiation  had  been  discovered  by  France  and 
Spain,  and  even  that  an  avowal  of  it  had  been  of 
necessity  made  by  the  king's  ministers  at  those 
courts ;  that  Spain,  impatient  and  dissatisfied  at 
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BOOK  ix.  the  delays  in  carrying  the  treaty  of  Seville  into 
1730.  effect.  had  declared  the  obligations  of  it  on  her 
part  suspended  ;  and  he  concludes  with  recom- 
mending, in  the  strongest  manner,  the  procuring 
at  the  same  time  all  possible  satisfaction  to  M. 
Dieden.  This  dispatch  was  accompanied  by  a 
private  letter,  very  cautiously  and  artfully  worded, 
and  professing  "  the  most  perfect  cordiality  and 
Sincere  affection," — fe  Delay,"  says  this  minister, 
"  is  death  to  us.  It  is  heartily  to  be  wished  that 
.the  emperor  would  be  induced  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  upon  all  the  points  which  M.  Dieden 
is  charged  to  negotiate:  but,  when  every  thing  is 
obtained  that  is  possible  to  be  got,  you  will,  I  am 
Jiersitaded,  according  to  your  instructions^  sign 
the  treaty,  insisting  at  the  same  time,  that  all 
that  cannot  be  adjusted  be  finally  settled  after- 
wards by  an  amicable  negotiation.  I  heartily 
wish  you  all  imaginable  success,  and  beg  you 
will  be  assured  of  my  most  warm  affection  ^nd 
esteem."  Also,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  plot,  Tilson,  under-secretary  of  state  to 
Jord  Harrington,  subjoined  to  his  lordship's  letter 
the  following  curious  postcript:  "  January  28, 
1730-1,  I  hope  you  will  sign,  as  /  take  it  you 
,  are  authorised  to  do  ;  and  if  our  plan  is  agreed 
upon  in  the  main,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
decline  putting  the  last  hand  to  it  on  your  part, 
for  all  or  any  collateral  difficulties,  if  there  are 
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not  any  essential  ones.*'  By  this  insidious  let- BOOK  ix. 
ter,  Robinson,  the  unfortunate  object  of  lord  '"jTso"* 
Harrington's  cordial  esteem  and  affection,  was, 
notwithstanding  his  extreme  pliability  and  obse- 
quiousness, involved  in  a  most  singular  and  per- 
plexing dilemma.  If  he  signed  separately,  he 
acted  not  according  to  his  instructions,  as  lord 
Harrington  pretended,  but  in  direct  opposition  to 
them ;  incurring  thereby  the  imminent  risk  of 
drawing  upon  himself  solely  the  anger  and  indig- 
nation of  the  king.  If  he  refused  to  sign  sepa- 
rately, he  made  himself  liable  to  the  terrible  re- 
sponsibility of  plunging  the  nation,  by  his  want 
of  courage  and  patriotism,  into  a  most  unjust,  un- 
popular, and  destructive  war. 

From  this  difficult  and  even  perilous  situation 
Mr.  Robinson,  roused  even  to  a  display  of  energy, 
extricated  himself  with  unexpected  felicity.  After 
exerting  his  utmost  efforts  in  vain  to  obtain  the 
signature  of  the  declaration,  conjointly  with  that 
of  the  treaty,  he  wisely  resolved  at  all  events  to 
sign  the  latter;  which  was  actually  done  on  the 
i6th  of  March  (1731).  But  at  the  same  time  he 
declared  "  that  this  new-born  friendship  would  not 
outlive  the  six  weeks  fixed  for  the  ratifications, 
unless  his  majesty  received  satisfaction  as  to  the 
former;  and  that  he  had  determined  not  to  di- 
vspatch  the  courier,  though  all  Europe  depended 
upon  it,  till  the  elector  of  Hanover  could  be  the 
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BOOK ix.  first  to  reap  the  fruits  of  .he  peace,  which  as  king 
1730.   of  England  he  had  given  to  the  world." 

The  emperor,  having  now  carried  the  point  of 
honor,  in  a  few  days  signed  the  declaration,  with 
alterations  so  trivial  that  M.  Dieden  himself 
acknowledged  the  concessions  of  the  imperial 
court  to  have  exceeded  his  utmost  previous  ex- 
pectations. "  I  will  not  pretend,*'  says  Mr. 
Robinson  to  lord  Harrington,  'c  to  excuse  the 
manner  in  which  things  have  been  done ;  but 
one  thing  I  am  sure  of,  that,  right  or  not,  nothing 
could  have  been  done  in  any  other  manner  what- 
ever. My  lord,  I  would  not  pass  another  month 
as  I  have  done  this  last  for  a  kingdom,  nor  all 
the  kingdoms  guarantied  to  the  emperor ;  and 
^yetJ  God  knows,  till  I  have  the  honor  to  hear 
from  your  lordship,  I  have  at  least  as  bitter  a 
month  to  come."  The  anxious  cares  and  more 
anxious  fears  of  this  minister  had  shortly  after  a 
happy  termination,  in  the  delightfyl  intelligence 
transmitted  by  lord  Harrington,  that  his  conduct 
had  met  with  universal  applause,  and  that  the 
king  and  all  his  servants  thought  it  impossible 
for  an  angel  from  heaven  to  have  acted  better." 

But  success  itself  cannot  allay  the  contempt 
and  indignation  excited  by  the  servile  meanness 
and  adulation  apparent  in  the  general  tenor  of 
the  minister  Robinson's  conduct  throughout 
this  business.  .  And  it  is  curioas  to  remark,  how 
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the  terms  "  honor,,"  "duty,"  and  "  reason/*  are  BOOK  ix. 
perverted  and  prostituted  in  his  application  of    1730> 
them.    "When  I  had,"  says  he,   in  a  letter  to 
lord  Chesterfield,  dated  April  7,  1731,  "  my  first 
instructions,  not  to    give   the  king's  guarantee 
without  procuring  satisfaction  for  the  elector,  I 
boldly,    out  of   honor  and  duty>    suspended   the 
affairs  of  all  Europe."     And  he  acknowledges  to 
lord   Harrington,  "  that  when  he  first  ,saw  his 
majesty's    demands  as  elector,    he  was   indeed 
frightened.      Prince    Eugene    said,    more    than 
once,  that  he  believed  every  minister  at  Hanover 
had  thrown  in  his  mite  to  make  his  court  to  the 
king."     Yet-  had  this  minister  so  little  sense  of 
decorum,  as  almost  immediately  to  add,  "  God 
be  praised,  I  have  not  been  long  enough  here  to 
be  so  much  habituated  to  this  court,  and  am  not 
so  little  a  devoted  servant  to  the  king,  as  to  think 
that  they  have  had  the  least  shadow  of  reason  in 
their  manner  of  acting." 

As  the    emperor    would   not  condescend  to 

.become   a   party   in   the   convention  of  Seville, 

the   articles  of   the    present  treaty — commonly 

styled  the  second'  treaty  of  Vienna,  though  in 

.  great  measure  copied  from  it — were  declared  to 

be  merely  an  extension  of  the  quadruple  alliance. 

And  the  feudality  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Pla-- 

centia,  to   the  empire,  was  distinctly  specified 
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BOOK  ix.  as  the  only  just  foundation  of  the  claim  of  Don 
1730     Carlos  to  those  duchies. 

The  faith  and  honor  of  Great  Britain  were 
indeed  maintained,  by  avoiding  to  insert  any 
condition  into  this  treaty  inconsistent  with  the 
engagements  entered  into  at  Seville  ;  and  espe- 
cially by  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  emperor  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  troops  into  Italy* 
But  at  the  same  time  the  king  of  England  gave 
mortal  offence  to  France  by  assenting  to  the 
guarantee  of  the  Austrian  succession  j  and  to 
Spain,  by  exacting,  as  an  article  of  the  treaty, 
that  no  marriages  should  take  place  between 
the  archduchesses  Maria  Teresa  and  Marianne, 
daughters  of  the  emperor,  and  the  infants  Don 
Carlos  and  Don  Philip,  younger  sons  of  his  catho- 
lic majesty. 

In  order  to  preserve  unbroken  the  unity  and 
integrity  of  this  important  and  instructive  nego- 
tiation, the  order  of  time  has  been  in  some  degree 
necessarily  anticipated.  Early  in  the  year  1731 
(January  21)  the  parliament  was  again  con- 
vened, and  the  session  opened  by  a  remarkable 
speech  from  the  throne,  indicating  a  very  extra- 
ordinary and  alarming  situation  of  affairs.  The 
king  declared,  "  that  in  consequence  of  the  mea- 
sures formerly  taken,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  Seville,  the  dangerous  consequences  so 
justly  apprehended  from  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
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were  entirely  obviated;  and  that  union  which  BOOK ix. 
had  alarmed  all  Europe  not  only  dissolved,  but  Yrso 
the  treaty  of  Hanover  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tional power  of  the  crown  of  Spain.  His  majesty 
observed,  that  from  this  situation  of  affairs  just 
hopes  were  entertained  that  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  of  Seville  would  have  been  complied  with, 
without  the  necessity  of  coming  to  extremities ; 
but  that  this  desirable  event  had  been  hitherto 
delayed:  and  as  the  treaty  imposed  an  obligation 
upon  all  the  contracting  parties  to  prepare  for 
the  execution  of  it,  WE  must  be  in  readiness  to 
perform  OUR  part,  in  order  to  procure  the  satis- 
faction due  to  our  allies.  The  resolutions  of 
parliament  were  expected  by  foreign  powers 
with  impatience,  and  the  great  event  of  peace  or 
war  would  be  very  much  affected  by  their  first 
decisions.  He  said,  that  the  plan  of  operations 
for  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Seville  ly  FORCE 
was  now  under  consideration  ;  that  their  just  con« 
cern  for  the  true  interest  of  their  country  would, 
he  doubted  not,  induce  them  to  grant  the  sup- 
plies necessary  to  make  good  his  engagements, 
with  that  cheerfulness  and  affection  which  became 
a  British  house  of  commons  tender  of  the  honor 
of  the  crown,  careful  and  solicitous  for  the  glory Great  r">- 

'  tain  emlmi-- 

and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom.       Never  was  tneraa»edon 

.  account  of 

truth  more  apparent  than  at  the  present  moment,  Bremen 


of  the  memorable  observation  of  lord  Molesworth 
VOL.  ni.  '2  c 
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BOOK  ix.  on  a  former  occasion,  and  which  well  deserves  the 
'^TrCT'  repetition,  "  that  to  a  man  acquainted  only  with 
the  situation  of  Great  Britain,  and  unapprised  of 
the  several  petty  interests   of  the  electorate   of 
Hanover,  the  conduct  of  the  English  court  would 
appear  not  only  fluctuating  and  capricious,  but 
absolutely  unintelligible  and  incomprehensible." 
For  what  shadow  of  pretence,   connected  with 
the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  could  be  devised  to 
justify  or  palliate  an  outrage  upon  the  emperor  so 
flagrant  as  the  forcible  introduction  of  foreign 
troops   into  Parma  and   Placentia  by  a  British 
fleet,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  those  duchies, 
which  were  acknowledged  fiefs  of  the  empire,  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  previous  to  the  investiture  of 
his  imperial  majesty,  and  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  empire ;  by 
this   means   wantonly  and  voluntarily  incurring 
the  eventual  risk   of  a  war  with   the  house  of 
Austria,  the  ancient,  natural,  and  faithful  ally  of 
Great  Britain  ?  The  key  to  this  apparently  unac- 
countable and  extravagant  conduct  is,   however, 
perfectly   easy.      The   two    imperial  courts    of 
Vienna  and  Petersburg  had  not  yet  relinquished 
their  designs  in  favor  of  the  duke  of  Holstein  ; 
and  still  flattered  that  prince  with  the  hope  of 
procuring,  either  by  amicable  or  hostile  means, 
the  restitution  of  the  duchy  of  Sleswic,  guaran- 
tied originally  by  Hanover,  and  afterwards  by 
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England,  to  the  king  of.  Denmark.      So  long,  BOOK  ix. 
therefore,  as  this  project  was  entertained,  so  long          '. 
did  the  elector-kings   of  England  consider  their 
favorite   acquisitions    of  Bremen    and    Verden, 
which  were  the  price  and  reward  of  that  guaran- 
tee, as  in  the  most  imminent  danger.     For  the 
sole  purpose  of  counteracting  this  project  was 
the  treaty  of  Hanover  concluded  ;  for   this  pur- 
pose was  the  insidious  policy  of  France  counte- 
nanced and  encouraged  by  a  continued  refusal, 
on  the  part  of  England,  to  assent  to  the.edict  of 
the  Pragmatic  sanction  ;  for  this  purpose  was  the 
ambition  of  Spain  gratified  by  the  forcible  intro- 
duction of  troops  into  the:  Parmesan.     In  vain 
was  it  alleged,   in    opposition   to  the  proposed  Debates  in 
address  of  approbation   and  support,  "  that  ourment. 
ancestors  were  never  so  complaisant  as  to  declare 
their  approval  of  measures  without  full  and  regu- 
lar information  respecting  them.     Why  was  it 
that  the  house  pledged   itself  for  the  support  of 
any   measures    of  the    executive    government  ? 
Doubtless,   on  the  ground  of  their  being  just 
and  reasonable.     But  who  could  pronounce  the 
measures  in  contemplation  just,  when  no  one 
could  say  what   they  were,  or  what  they  might 
ultimately  prove  to  be  ?  Every  one,  indeed,  knew 
the   enormous  expense   which   this   nation  had 
incurred  in  their  endeavours  to  reduce  the  exor- 
bitant power  of  France,  which,  by  a  fatal  negli- 
2  c  2 
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had   been   suffered    to  rise   to  a  height 
which  menaced  the  general  liberties  of  Europe. 
But  by  joining  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  this  war 
against  the  house  of  Austria,  France  might  be 
enabled   to  extend   her   conquests    beyond    the 
Rhine,  or,  perhaps,  to  annex  the  Low  Countries 
to  her   empire,  and   become    more    formidable 
than  ever.     It  was  affirmed,   that    French  alli- 
ances had  ever  been  fatal  to  England  ;  that  our 
kings,  by  a  connexion   with   France,  had   been 
led  to   imbibe  the  love  of  arbitrary   power,  and 
encouraged    to   entertain    designs    against    the 
liberty  of  their  subjects  ;  and  that  Gallic   faith 
was  to  be  depended  upon  no  further  than  their 
interest  was  concerned  in    adhering  to  it ;  that 
their    enmity  to   England   was   inveterate;   and 
that  we  should,  in   the  end,  pay   dear  for  any 
temporary  favors  which  they  may  seem  to  con- 
fer."    And  an  amendment  to  the  address  was 
offered,  "  that  his  majesty  should  be  desired  not 
to  concur  in  a  war  against  the  emperor,  either 
in  Flanders  or  upon  the  Rhine. 

The  Walpoles,  and  the  courtiers  in  general 
who  took  part  in  the  debate,  maintained,  in 
opposition  to  these  abjections,  "  that  his  ma- 
jesty's prudence  was  so  great,  and  had  been  sp 
strikingly  manifested  in  his  whole  conduct  since 
his  happy  accession,  that  no  suspicion  could 
reasonably  be  entertained  .of  the  propriety  of  his 
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present  or  future  measures;  that  the  amendment  BOOK  ix. 
now  proposed  was  an  encroachment  on  his  ma- 

173i. 

jesty's  prerogative.      They    acknowledged    that 
France  ought  not  to  extend  the  bounds  of  her 
empire,  and  his   majesty  would,  no   doubt,  take 
proper   precautions    to   prevent    the  inconveni- 
ences apprehended  from  the  weight  of  the  con- 
federacy against  the  house  of  Austria ;  that  the 
design  of  the  potent  alliance  formed  against  the 
emperor  was  to  convince  him  of  the  impossibility 
of  a  successful  resistance :  it  would  be  grossly  im- 
politic, therefore,  if  the  allies  were  restrained  from 
attacking  him  in  Flanders,  or  on  the  Rhine,  where 
he  was  most  vulnerable.    By  enfeebling  the  opera- 
tions of  the  war,  such  restraint  would  virtually  and 
proportionally  add  to  the  strength  of  the  ernperof, 
and  thereby  make  a  pacification  hopeless  and  im- 
practicable."   Another  amendment  was  then  pro- 
posed, far   more  judicious  and   comprehensive: 
"  That  the  house  would  support  his  majesty's 
engagements  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  interest 
of  Great  Britain  ;"  and   it    was  urged   by  Mr. 
Wyndham,  the   mover  of  it,  "  that  the  act  of 
settlement,  by  virtue  of  which  his  majesty  held 
the    crown  of  these  realms,  expressly  provided 
that  this  nation  shall  not  be  obliged  to  enter  into 
a  war  for  the  defence  of  any  dominions  not  be- 
longing to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that 
the  house  could  not  therefore,  agreeably  to  this 
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BOOK  ix.  act,  go  further  than  the  amendment  imported." 
'  To  this  the  minister  and  the  courtiers  replied, 
"  that  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
seem  to  insinuate  that  his  majesty  had  entered 
into  engagements  that  did  not  relate  to  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain ;  which  would  be  the 
highest  disrespect  and  ingratitude,  when  those 
who  had  the  honor  to  serve  his  majesty  could 
testify,  that  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  was  the 
sole  object  of  his  majesty's  solicitude.  They  said 
that  every  member  of  the  house  was,  they  hoped, 
convinced  that  his  majesty  never  would  enter  into 
any  engagement  that  was  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  happiness  and  safety  of  his  people, 
and  therefore  it  was  wholly  unnecessary  to  nar- 
row the  assurances  of  support  in  the  address  by 
any  such  limitation."  The  house,  seeming,  how- 
ever, to  pause  upon  the  validity  of  these  argu- 
ments, more  fit  indeed  for  a  Turkish  divan  than 
a  British  senate,  Mr.  Heathcote  arose,  and  de- 
clared, e'  that  the  offering  of  advice  to  his  majesty 
could  never  be  regarded  by  him  as  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  prerogative,  since  it  was  the  proper 
business  of  parliament,  which  was  the  king's  great 
council,  to  advise  the  crown  in  all  matters  of 
importance — it  was  what  many  parliaments  had 
done,  and  what  they  were  obliged  in  duty  to  do ; 
that  to  support  any  hostile  operations  against  the 
emperor  in  Flanders,  or  upon  the  Rhine,  was  ab-r 
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solutely  destructive  to  the  interest  of  England, BOOK  ix. 
tending  evidently  to  the  total  subversion  of  the  ^TrsT^ 
balance  of  power  ;  and  the  house  had,  therefore, 
good  reason  to  believe  that  no  minister  would 
DARE  to  advise  his  majesty  to  concur  in  such  a 
measure.  Upon  that  account  only  he  considered 
it  as  superfluous  to  advise  his  majesty  against  it ; 
that  unanimity  in  their  resolves  was  certainly 
desirable,  and  would  undoubtedly  add  great 
weight  to  his  majesty's  endeavours  to  effect  a 
general  accommodation  of  differences  ;  that,  for 
his  part,  he  looked  upon  all  addresses  containing 
assurances  of  support  as  in  their  nature  general; 
and  no  further  obligatory  than  the  measures  to 
be  supported  shall  be  found  conducive  to  the 
public  interest ;  that  he,  therefore,  willingly  con- 
curred in  the  address  as  originally  moved,  taking 
it  at  present  for  granted  that  the  engagements  al- 
luded to  were  such  as  the  interests  of  Great  Britain 
required :  but  leaving  himself  at  full  liberty  to 
object  to  any  specific  measures  which  should  be 
moved  by  the  ministers  of  the  crown  in  pursuance 
of  this  address,  if  they  appeared  to  him  in  any 
respect  inconsistent  with  the  public  welfare.  He 
was  sure  that  his  majesty  could  mean  nothing 
but  what  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  nation  ; 
and  if  the  engagements  in  question  proved  other- 
wise, he  should  consider  them  as  the  engagements 
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BOOK  ix. of  the  minister,  not  of  the  king."  Sir  Joseph 
173I  Jekyl  and  several  other  respectable  and  indepen- 
dent members  declaring,  that  they  regarded 
addresses  precisely  in  the  same  light  and  agree- 
ably to  the  explanation  now  given,  the  opposi- 
tion acquiesced,  and  the  question  passed  in  the 
affirmative  without  a  division.  But  it  could  not 
escape  the  penetration  of  the  minister,  how 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  house  was  the 
idea  now  suggested  of  carrying  on  an  offensive 
war  against  the  house  of  Austria,  in  concert  with 
the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Ever 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Hanover,  a 
very  large  body  of  auxiliaries  had  been  kept,  at 
an  immense  expense,  in  constant  pay,  from  the 
incessant  apprehension  of  a  war.  But  when  the 
estimate  for  the  charge  of  maintaining  12,000 
Hessians  came  before  the  house,  it  was  objected 
against  as  entirely  superfluous.  It  was  said,  that 
if  fears  and  apprehensions  would  justify  the  waste 
of  money  thus  lavished  in  subsidies,  we  should 
never  be  free  from  these  burdens  ;  that  it  was 
time  enough  to  hire  troops  when  we  were  actu- 
ally involved  in  war ;  and  there  was  no  doubt, 
from  the  disposition  of  the  European  princes, 
that  men  might  be  always  had  for  money.  These 
objections,  however,  were  over- ruled,  and  the 
troops  continued  in  pay,  under  the  idea  that  to 
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dismiss  them  at  the  present  crisis,  though  their  ac-  BOOK  ix. 
tual  services  might  not  be  called  for,  would  tend  "^^ 
to  encourage  the  emperor  in  his  contumacy. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  convention  of  £e-Depreda- 

tions  of  tiis 

ville,  complaints  were  renewed  from  ah'  parts  orspamaids 
the  depredations  and  cruelties  committed  by  theLius. 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies  :  and  the  house  of 
commons,  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  these  allega- 
tions, presented  an  address  to  the  king,  desiring 
"  that  his  majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
continue  his  endeavour  to  prevent  such  depreda- 
tions for  the  future  ;  to  procure  full  satisfaction 
for  the  damages  already  sustained  ;  and  to  secure 
to  the  British  subjects  the  full  and  uninterrupted 
exercise  of  their  trade  and  navigation  to  and 
from  the  British  colonies  in  America." 

A  very  judicious  bill  was  at  this  period  intro-Biii  for  car- 
duced  into  parliament,  and   passed  into  a  law, pro 
for  preventing  delays  of  justice  occasioned  by 
use  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  proceedings  at 
and  enacting  that  all  those  processes  and  plead- 
ings should  be  entered  in  the  English  language. 
There  are  not  wanting,    however,   at  all   times 
many  inveterate  enemies  of  INNOVATION,  "  who 
cherish  old   prejudices  because  they  are  preju- 
dices,"  and    who  have  in  all   ages  been   found 
equally  eager  and  obstinate  in  opposing  the  most 
salutary  reforms  ;  and  it  was  urged  by  this  class 
of  men,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  this  bill 
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BOOK  ix  would  render  useless  the  ancient  records,  which 
^^  were  written  in  that  language — and,  far  from 
expediting,  would  introduce  confusion  and  delay 
of  justice,  by  altering  the  ESTABLISHED  form  and 
method  of  judicial  proceedings.  These  reason- 
ings, however,  did  not  prevail  ;  and  this  law 
remains  an  incontrovertible  proof,  that  INNOVA- 
TION may  possibly  be  the  medium  of  improve- 
ment. 

In  the  debate  on  the  pension  bill,  now  for 
the  second  time  passed  by  the  commons  and 
'.'  rejected  by  the  lords,  Dr.  Sherlock,  bishop  of 
Bangor,  gave  high  offence,  by  declaring  "  that 
an  independent  house  of  commons,  or  an  inde- 
pendent house  of  lords,  is  as  inconsistent  with 
our  constitution  as  an  independent,  that  is  ab- 
solute, king  ;  and  that  a  lover  of  his  country  will 
no  more  desire  to  see  the  one  than  the  other." 
This  proposition,  nevertheless,  understood  in  a 
sober  and  qualified  sense,  cannot  be  justly  con- 
troverted ;  for  a  parliament  absolutely  indepen- 
dent of  the  crown  would  in  a  short  time  infal- 
libly reduce  the  crown  to  a  state  of  absolute  and 
abject  dependence  upon  itself.  And,  unquesti- 
onably, it  is  not  by  the  perpetual  conflicts  of 
authority,  but  by  the  reciprocal  dependence  of 
the  different  branches  of  government,  that  the 
balance  of  the  constitution,  and  the  harmony  of 
its  movements,  are  most  advantageously  and 
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effectually  preserved;  and  a  total  annihilation  BOOK  ix. 
of  that  influence,  the  prodigious  and  dangerous 
preponderance  of  which  this  bill  was  wisely  cal- 
culated to  check,  would  be  attended  with  a  train 
of  new  and  alarming  political  evils.  Lord  Car- 
teret,  who  had  recently  relinquished  his  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  to  the  duke  of  Dorset,  and  at 
the  same  time  his  connexion  with  the  court, 
now  openly  joining  the  opposition,  defended  the 
principle,  and  practical  operation  of  this  bill,  with 
great  eloquence  and  energy.  In  consequence 


the  bishop  of  Bangor's  invidious  opposition  of  it,  Translation 

i       r  -  -11   •          of  Bishop* 

a  motion  was  made  for  leave  to  bring  a  bill  in  to  rejected. 
the  house  of  commons,  to  prevent  the  translation 
of  bishops  ;    which  —  the     utmost    influence   of 
the  court  being  exerted  against  it  —  passed,  on  a 
division,  in  the  negative. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1731,  the  session  was  ter-Treafy 

J  '  signed  at 

minated  by  a  speech,  in  which  his   majesty  in-  Vienna 

J       J  between 

iormed  the  two  houses,  (:  that  a  treaty  of  peace  Great  Brf- 
had  been    signed  at  Vienna*,  and  the    ratifica-  Emperor. 
tions  exchanged  between  him  and  the  emperor. 
As  this  treaty  (he  said)   principally  regarded  the 
execution  of  the  treaty  of  Seville,  it  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,   as 
parties  to  that  treaty  ;   and  it  was  now  under  the 
consideration  of  the  States  General,  who  had  been 

*  March  16,  1731. 
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BOOK  ix.  invited  to  accede  to  it,  He  added,  that  the 
'^^  new  engagements  entered  into  by  him  on  this 
occasion  were  agreeable  to  the  necessary  concern 
which  this  nation  must  always  have  for  the  secu- 
rity and  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  :  and  he  expressed  his  assurance,  that  all 
malicious  insinuations  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
measures  must  vanish,  when  it  so  evidently 
appeared  that  his  first  and  principal  care 
had  been  for  the  interest  and  honor  of  this 
kingdom."  By  this  treaty  his  imperial  majesty 
agreed  that  Spain  should  take  possession  of  the 
duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia  for  the  infant 
Don  Carlos,  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  treaty 
of  Seville  ;  and  that  the  Ostend  company,  which 
had  given  such  umbrage  to  the  maritime  powers, 
should  be  totally  dissolved,  on  condition  that 
England  and  Holland  should  become  guarantees 
of  the  Pragmatic  sanction.  And  the  duke  of 
Parma  dying  at  this  juncture,  an  English  fleet 
under  sir  Charles  Wager  was  fitted  out,  which 
having  joined  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Barcelona, 
convoyed  the  Spanish  troops  destined  for  Italy  to 
Leghorn,  Don  Carlos  himself  taking  the  route 
of  France  ;  when,  the  imperial  forces  which  had 
inarched  into  Parma  being  withdrawn,  the  in- 
fant took  peaceable  possession  of  his  new  terri- 
tories. 

Thus  at  length  was  terminated  the  violent  and 
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acrimonious  contest,  which  for  the  space  of  ten  BOOK  ix< 
years   had   divided    the   house  of  Austria  from    1731, 
Great  Britain,  its  ancient  and  faithful  ally.     And^™^1*3.. 
nothing  can  be  more  clear  and  evident,  from  anticalCon~ 

duct  of  the 

impartial   review    and    summary    of  facts,  thanc°urtof 

...  i        i    i       •         i  London. 

that  the  quarrel  originated  solely  in  the  unfortu- 
nate Connexion  formed  by  this  nation,  at  the  ac- 
cession of  the  present  royal  family,  with  the  elec- 
torate of  Hanover,  whose  interests  stood  almost 
constantly  and  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of 
England.  Jealous  of  the  aspiring  views  of  the 
house  of  Lunenburg  in  the  empire,  the  emperor 
could  never  be  brought  cordially  to  concur  in  the 
measures  concerted  for  the  security  of  the  new- 
acquisitions  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  and  still  less 
in  the  insidious  designs  of  the  court  of  Heren- 
hausen  upon  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg;  al- 
though, to  merit  the  favor  of  the  court  of  Vi- 
enna, the  king  of  England  scrupled  not  to  en- 
gage in  a  war  with  Spain,  with  whom  Great  Bri- 
tain had  then  no  imaginable  pretence  of  dispute, 
and  actually  effected  the  transfer  of  the  island  of 
Sicily  from  the  house  of  Savoy  to  the  house  of 
Austria.  Finding  the  emperor  still  cold  and 
intractable)  it  was  thought  necessary  to  enter 
into  stricter  connexions  with  France,  who  rea- 
dily gave  her  countenance  and  support  to  the 
petty  schemes  of  electoral  aggrandisement,  so 
long  as  the  house  of  Austria  was  deprived,  by 
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BOOK  ix. this  artful   policy,  of  the  strength    she   derived 
*7T)rr"/  from   the    powerful    alliance   of  Great   Britain. 

1  /  J  I  »  , 

The  treaty  signed,  therefore,  between  England 
and  Spain,  at  Madrid,  A.  D.  1721,  was  accom- 
panied by  a  secret  defensive'  alliance  between 
England,  France,  and  Spain,  to  which  the 
Dutch  were  left  at  liberty  to  accede,  and  all  the 
late  acquisitions  of  Hanover  secured  •  by  an 
EXPLICIT  GUARANTEE  :  and,'  in  return,'  Spain 
was  artfully  and  insidiously  flattered  with  the 
hope  of  the  restitution 'of  Gibraltar.  After  the 
conclusion  of  this  treaty,  the  court  of  London 
was  very  little  solicitous  to  obtain  for  the  em- 
peror advantageous  or  satisfactory  terms  of  paci- 
fication with  Spain ;  and  the  congress  of  Cam- 
bray,  which  was  convened  under  the  pretended 
mediation  of  England  and  France,  after  a  long 
and  tedious  negotiation,  broke  up  re  infectd. 
But  the  court  of  Spain,  in  process  of  time  find- 
ing her  expectation  of  recovering  Gibraltar 
wholly  delusive,  and  enraged  at  the  affront 
offered  to  the  infanta  by  France,  became  anxi- 
ous to  establish  a  real  and  permanent  amity 
with  the  ^emperor — not,  however,  without  invi- 
ting the  king  of  England  to  become  the  sole  arbi- 
trator of  their  differences.  Though  nothing, 
certainly,  could  be  more  favorable  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Great  Britain  than  this  happy  occasion 
of  detaching  Spain  for  ever  from  her  connexion 
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with  France,  it  was  rejected,  from  the   appre-BOOK  ix. 
hension  of  giving  umbrage  to  that  power,  upon  ^JJJJj 
whom  Hanover  at  this  period  relied  for  the  sup- 
port of  her  new  acquisitions  and  further  schemes 
of  aggrandisement.     A  treaty  of  peace  and  alli- 
ance,  nevertheless,  between  Spain  and  the  em- 
peror being  quickly  signed  at  Vienna,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  foreign   power,  the  me- 
morable treaty  of  Hanover  was  concluded  be- 
tween  England  and  France,    to  which   all  the 
powers  of   Europe  under    their    influence  were 
urged  to  accede.     In    order  to  give  a  plausible 
colour  to  this  treaty,  so  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain,  much  was  said  on  the  necessity 
of  reducing  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  which  England  had  lately  been  at  such 
an   immense   expense  of  blood  and  treasure  to 
establish  ;    and  a  violent  and  absurd  clamor  was 
raised  against  the  imperial  East-India  company  of 
Ostend,  as  creating  a  rivalship  fatal  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  Great  Britain.     But  the  real 
object  of  the  treaty  of  Hanover,  on  the  part  of 
the  king  of  England,  was  evidently  no  other  than 
to  counterbalance  the  designs  of  the  two  imperial 
courts,  now  in  strict  alliance  with  Spain,  for  the 
restoration  of  Sleswic,   Bremen  and  Verden,  the 
evacuation  of  Mecklenburg,   and  the  final  anni- 
hilation of  the  ambitious   projects  of  Hanover. 
The  views  by  which  France  was  actuated  were, 
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BOOK  ix.  however,  of  a  far  more  elevated  and  comprehef?- 
273,  sive  nature.  For  the  great  object  of  the  policy 
of  the  court  of  Vienna,  at  this  period,  being  td 
secure  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor  the 
undivided  succession  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
Prance  could  discover  no  other  method  so  cer- 
tain to  defeat  that  design,  and  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  the  luin  of  that  house,  and  its  own  conse- 
quent unrivalled  pre-eminence,  by  the  dismem- 
berment of  its  vast  possessions,  whenever  thef 
dissolution  of  the  emperor,  now  in  the  decline  of 
life,  should  take  place,  as  to  detach  Great  Bri- 
tain entirely  from  its  ancient  and  natural  ally. 
The  treaties  of  Vienna  and  Hanover,  A.  D.  1725, 
in  which  almost  all  the  powers  of  Europe  were 
parties,  had  nearly  given  rise  to  a  general  war ; 
which,  however,  was  with  much  difficulty  averted 
by  the  preliminaries  signed  at  Paris,  in  May, 
A.  D.  1727.  At  the  ensuing  conferences  for  a 
final  pacification  at  Soissons,  France  having 
found  means  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  Spain, 
the  court  of  Vienna,  which  still  espoused  the 
interests  of  the  dukes  of  Holstein  and  Mecklen- 
burg, found  itself  greatly  overbalanced,  and 
almost  deserted.  The  imperial  minister's  de- 
mand of  the  guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  sanc- 
tion was  treated  with  neglect  and  contempt ; 
and  the  English  ministers,  after  having  conferred 
ivith  those  of  France,  answered,  "  that  the  Prag- 
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matic  sanction  was  not  the  point  in  question ;  BOOK  ix. 
that,  not  being  the  object  of  the  present  dis-  ^^^^ 
putes,  it  ought  not  to  be  a  subject  of  the  present 
negotiations,  and  that  tb?  proposition  was  not 
traitable"  >  The  plenipotentiaries  of  Holland, 
however,  who  were  not  under  the  same  artificial 
and  extrinsic  bias,  refused  to  join  in  this  answer; 
declaring,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  thought  it 
a  point  which  might  hereafter  so  highly  affect  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe  that  it  deserved  conside- 
ration at  least,  and  an  inquiry  what  the  emperor 
would  do  in  exchange  for  it.  Thus  the  congress 
of  Soissons  broke  up,  like  the  former  congress  of 
Cambray,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  France 
and  Hanover,  leaving  the  security  of  the  Aus- 
trian succession  to  the  decision  of  chance  and 
fortune.  It  was  now  the  policy  of  France  to 
accommodate  the  differences  subsisting  between 
the  courts  of  Madrid  and  London,  and  to  unite 
them  both  in  a  firm  opposition  to  the  emperor. 
For  this  purpose  the  treaty  of  Seville  was  con- 
cluded, under  the  mediation  of  France,  and 
mortal  offence  given  to  the  emperor,  by  the  sti- 
pulated introduction  of  Spanish  troops  into  the 
duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  previous  to  the 
granting  the  imperial  investiture.  Upon  such 
high  ground  did  the  court  of  London,  or  rather 
of  Herenhausen,  now  conceive  itself  to  stand, 
that  it  presumed  to  insult  the  emperor  by  an 

VOL.  III.  2  D  .  •• 
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BOOK  rx.  offer,  made  (1730),  in  conjunction  with  her  allies, 
1731.  France  and  Spain,  to  guaranty  the  succession  of 
the  Austrian  dominions — in  ITALY  only — to  the 
archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  emperor,  on  the  condition  that  the  affairs  of 
SLESWIC  and  MECKLENBURG  were  regulated  to 
their  joint  satisfaction.  This  proposition,  how- 
ever, was  rejected  with  disdain  ;  and  his  imperial 
majesty  appearing  determined  to  risk  a  war 
with  the  house  of  Bourbon — a  war  in  which 
England  had,  with  the  grossest  and  most  culpa- 
ble inattention  to  her  interests  and  even  to  her 
safety,  and  the  extreme  hazard  of  entirely  sub- 
verting the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  inyolved 
herself  as  a  principal — the  ministers  of  the  crown, 
who  had  ventured  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
as  the  crisis  approached,  recoiled  at  the  view  of 
the  gulf  into  which  they  were  about  to  plunge. 
Apparently  alarmed  at  the  rashness  and  absurdity 
of  their  own  projects,  they  suddenly  resolved  to 

Guarantee  set  on  foot  a  negotiation  at  Vienna ;  as  the  basis 

«1 thePrag-     ,,       .   .    ,  (Y.  ,  „      .  _ 

mat.c sanc-or  which,  an  oner  was  made  or  the  guarantee  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  including  the  whole 
Austrian  succession,  by  Great  Britain.  This 
the  emperor  readily  and  gladly  embraced.  In 
return,  the  investitures  of  Bremen  and  Verden 
were  conceded  ;  Hanover  was  to  receive  a  stipu- 
lated sum  in  lieu  of  all  its  claims  upon  Mecklen- 
burg ;  and,  "  to  preserve  the  peace  of  LOWER 
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SAXONY,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  CAUSE  of 'troubles  COOK  ix. 
hi  the  NORTH,"  the  emperor  and  Russia  guaran-  'TXT" 
tied  SLES  wic  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  upon  con- 
dition that  one  million  of  rix-dollars  were  paid  to 
the  duke  of  Holstein  as  an  equivalent — 500,000 
down,  and  100,000  per  annum  till  the  whole  was 
completed*."  And  however  reluctant  the  duke 
of  Holstein  might  be  to  part  with  Sleswic  upon 
such  terms,  he  was  compelled  to  accept  of  this 
pretended  equivalent,  or  seek  elsewhere  for  pro-, 
tectors. 

The  treaty  of  Vienna  being  concluded  without Conse~  . 

*  cjuent  1ns- 

the  participation  of  France,  and  wholly  incompa-s:iti"til<nioa 

J  l       ot  France. 

tible  with  the  spirit  of  her  policy,  and  the  general 
tenor  of  her  views,  all  real  amity  between  the 
two  courts  of  London  and  Versailles  was  now  at 
an  end ;  and  a  cold  exterior  civility  succeeded  to 

*  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  Denmark  declared 
itself  under  no  obligation  to  make  good  this  equivalent — 
having  been  long  in  actual  possession  of  Sleswic,  under  the 
guarantee  of  Hanover.  And  though  his  Danish  majesty 
afterwards  consented  to  the  payment  of  this  sum,  it  will 
be  found,  conformably  to  the  accounts  delivered  into  par- 
liament, February  10  and  12,  1735,  that  the  sums  paid,  or 
to  be  paid,  on  different  pretences,  to  Denmark,  within  a 
certain  specified  time,  amount  to  (he  complete  sum  of  onfe 
million  of  rix-dollars ;  so  that  there  exists  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  the  duchy  of  Sleswic,  thus  bought  and  sold  by 
contract  of  two  foreign  potentates,  was  at  last  paid  for  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  honest  and  unsuspecting  people  of 
Britain. 

2D  2. 
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BOOKix.that  confidence  which  had  subsisted  withoutTtT- 
V^P/  terruption  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years.  The 
treaty  of  Hanover  was  considered  on  both  sides 
as  virtually  renounced  by  the  late  treaty  of  Vi- 
enna, to  which  the  States  General  soon  acceded, 
and  which  seemed  to  establish,  by  the  guarantee 
of  the  maritime  powers,  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
so  much  the  object  of  Gallic  jealousy  and  aver- 
sion, on  a  firm  and  solid  basis.  The  politic?  of 
Europe  now  reverted  to  their  ancient  and  regu- 
lar order.  But  it  is  obvious  that  England  and 
Holland  had  undertaken  this  guarantee  at  a 
period  far  less  favorable  than  that  which  had 
occurred  at  the  former  treaty  *of  Vienna,  six 
years  before ;  and  that,  through  a  preposterous 
predilection  and  attachment  to>  the  views  and 
interests  of  Hanover,  a  most  propitious  opportu- 
nity of  dissolving  for  ever  the  political  connexion 
of  Spain  and  France  was  irretrievably  lost ;  and 
that,  by  the  re- union  of  those  powers,  France 
was  encouraged  to  persist  in  prosecuting  those 
schemes  of  ambition  which  she  had  long  che- 
rished for  the  future  humiliation  of  the  house  of 
Austria;  and  which,  in  the  sequel,  England 
thought  it  necessary  to  employ  such  mighty 
efforts  to  oppose  and  defeat.  "  Truth/'  says  a 
noble  cotemporary  writer,  tf  should  be  made 
known  ;  and  it  should  be  known  to  those  whom 
it  most  imports  to  know  it.  Those  are  the  best 
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friends  to  the  king  and  kingdom,  who,  by  shew-  BOOK  ix. 
ing  how  incompatible  the  interests  of  the  electo-  S*[^C7 
rate  are  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  may  suggest 
the  prudent  and  necessary  measure  of  separating 
the   dominions  themselves,  and   supplying  that 
great  defect  in  the  act  of  settlement,  which  every 
body  now  wishes  had  been  done,  and  wonders 
was  not*." 

In  the  autumn  of  the  present  year,  1731,  Eng-Dukeof 
land  was  visited  by  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  a  young  vblt^Eng- 
prince    of  great    merit    and    accomplishments,  ai 
whom  his  imperial  majesty,  by  a  judicious  choice, 
had  secretly  fixed  upon  as  the  future  consort  of 
the  eldest  archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  the  sole 
heiress  of  his  vast  dominions.     After  being  en- 
tertained with  great  magnificence  and  all  pos- 
sible demonstrations   of  regard   by  the  British 
court,  and  divers  persons  of  high  rank,  he  re- 
turned  to   the  continent  in    December,  highly 
pleased  at  the  polite  and  generous  reception  he 
had  met  with  in  that  celebrated  island,  which, 

*  Vide  a  series  of  tracts  styled  "  Case  of  the  Hanover 
Forces,"  with  a  first  and  second  Vindication  of  the  same, 
ascribed  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  The  first  of  these  tracts 
was  answered  by  Mr.  Horace  Walpole  in  a  publication  styled 
"  The  Interests  of  Great  Britain  .steadily  pursued."  Lord 
Chesterfield,  in  his  Vindication,  shrewdly  remarks,  "  that  the 
three  years  in  which  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  declared  him- 
self so  violently  against  I/anover  projects  ought  at  least  to  be 
excepted  out  of  the  British  scheme  of  politics,  which  he  under- 
takes to  demonstrate  hath  been  so  steadily  pursued." 
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BOOK  ix.  notwithstanding  all  the  defects  of  its  policy,  anil 
vj/TT^   the  errors  of  its  government,  has  been  so  long  an 
object  of  wonder  and  admiration  to  the  surround- 
ing nations. 

The  happy  effects  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
were  every  day  more  apparent.  Cardinal  Fleury 
-was  of  a  temper  much  too  pacific  to  resent  seri- 
ously the  indignity  offered  to  the  Gallic  nation  : 
probably  he  was  not,  in  secret,  greatly  chagrined 
at  an  event,  which,  though  very  contrary  to  the 
political  views  and  interests  of  France,  relieved 
him  personally  from  much  embarrassment  :  and 
his  eminence  was  pleased  to  declare  himself  sa- 
tisfied with  the  positive  assurances  given  to  him — 
in  order  to  obviate  the  suspicion  that  the  king  of 
England  had  entered  into  engagements  with  the 
emperor  to  oblige  France  to  guaranty  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction — that  his  majesty  had  neither  di- 
rectly nor  indirectly  entered  into  such  stipulation 
with  the  emperor,  or  with  any  other  power.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  imperial  majesty  repeatedly 
expressed  the  highest  pleasure  at  the  renewal  of 
friendship  with  the  maritime  powers.  In  the 
joy  of  his  heart  he  laid  aside  the  project  enter- 
tained by  him  of  establishing  a  navy  in  the  Adri- 
atic ;  and  'an  absolute  change  appeared  in  his 
looks,  disposition,  and  discourse,  in  all  that  re- 
lated to  Great  Britain*. 

*  Dispatch   from  Mf.   Robinson-      Code's   Papers,  vol.  ii. 
p.  106. 
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On  this  occasion  Spain  was  the  power  which,  BOOK  ix. 
notwithstanding  the  accomplishment  of  her  views  "TTTT 
respecting  the  Italian  duchies,  appeared  .most  dis- 
contented. ,  Reluctant,  to  a  degree  almost  of 
infatuation,  to  relinquish  the  hope  so  long  che- 
rished of  the  advancement  of  Don  Carlos  to  the 
eventual  possession  of  the  imperial  throne,  by 
marriage  with  the  archduchess  Maria  Theresa, 
their  catholic  majesties,  previous  to  the  late 
treaty  of  Vienna,  had  sent  the  duke  of  Liria  to 
that  court  with  a  view  to  renew  upon  any  terms, 
as  was  reported  and  believed,  their  former  con- 
nexion with  the  emperor.  But  the  real  predi- 
lection of  that  prince  was  entirely  in  favor  of  a 
strict  and  intimate  union  with  the  maritime 
powers  ;  and  Mr.  Robinson  declared  to  lord  Har- 
rington, in  his  dispatch  of  March  28, 1731,  "that 
it  had  been  owned  to  him  that  the  marriage  was 
never  intended,  if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided; 
and,  at  present,  the  thing  was  not  so  much  as 
thought  of." 

At   thjs  period  sir  Robert  Wai  pole  seems  tonighllei>u- 

•      •     n  tation  ot 

have  attained  to  the  zenith  of  his  influence,  pro- 
sperity,  and  reputation.  The  restoration  of  the 
ancient  connexion  with  the  house  of  Austria  was 
highly  pleasing  to  the  English  nation.  Great 
Britain  was  now  on  terms  of  professed  and  ap- 
parent amity,  at  least,  with  all  the  great  Euro- 
pean powers.  The  navigation  and  commerce  of 


stcr. 
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BOOK  ix.  the  kingdom  were  in  a  state  of  rapid  and  pro- 
^^  gressive  increase.  The  public  finances  exhibited 
evident  symptoms  of  returning  vigor  ;  and  pub- 
Sessbnof  lie  credit  was  fully  and  firmly  established.  Under 
went*"  these  auspicious  circumstances  the  parliament 
1732.  was  convened-January  13,  1732,  when  the  king 
made  an  elaborate  speech  to  both  houses,  con- 
taining a  very  high  eulogium  upon  his  own  con- 
duct. He  congratulated  the  parliament  "  on  the 
restoration  of  the  general  tranquillity  ;  and  he 
affirmed,  that  the  part  taken  in  the  late  transac- 
tions by  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  had  re- 
dounded much  to  the  honor  and  interest  of  the 
nation.  By  the  treaty  of  Seville  (he  said),  that 
union  of  the  imperial  and  catholic  crowns,  which 
had  given  such  universal  alarm,  had  been  dis- 
solved ;  and  the  execution  of  that  treaty,  sup- 
posed to  be  attended  with  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties, was  at  length  happily  accomplished. 
Parma  and  Placentia  were  in  the  actual  posses- 
sion of  Don  Carlos,  and  the  reversion  of  Tus- 
cany secured  by  an  express  convention  with  the 
great  duke.  Parliament  had  seen  (he  said)  the 
happy  effects  of  their  zeal  and  resolution,  and 
now  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  confidence  which 
they  had  reposed  in  him  ;  and  it  must  be  a  great 
satisfaction  to  them  to  reflect  that  the  expense 
incurred  had  been  so  amply  recompensed."  It 
is  observable,  that  in  the  whole  series  of  royal 
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speeches  and  messages  in  this  and  the  preceding  BOOK  ix. 
reign,  not  a  syllable  is  mentioned  of  Bremen,  ""^73^ 
Sleswic,  or  Mecklenburg,  the.  secret  springs  of 
every  resolution  taken  by  the  English  court  re- 
specting the  affairs  of  the  continent  for  aknost 
twenty  years  past.  And  with  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  complaisance  of  the  parliament,  an^  the  igno- 
rance of  the  people,  a  bold — for  a  harsher  epithet 
would  be  indecorous — a  bold  attempt  was  now 
made  to  establish  the  idea  that  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  emperor  respected 
solely  the  investiture  of  the  duchies1  of  Tuscany, 
Parma, and  Placentia  ; — although,  had  this  indeed 
been  the  fact,  scarcely  would  it  have  amounted 
to  an  extenuation  of  the  folly.  For  to  whom 
these  duchies  should  belong,  was  an  object 
wholly  berreath  the  attention  of  Great  Britain  : 
and,  admitting  the  necessity  of  preserving  the 
equipoise  of  power,  they  could  be  considered  as 
little  more  than  dust  in  the  balance.  If  king 
WILLIAM  has  incurred  just  censure  for  involving 
this  nation  too  deeply  in  continental  politics — if 
the  blood  and  treasure  of  Great  Britain  were  in 
his  reign  lavished  with  a  too  unsparing  hand — at 
least  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  ends  he 
had  in  view  were  in  the  highest  degree  noble,  just, 
and  disinterested.  The  grand  alliance  was  not 
projected  by  that  renowned  monarch  in  order  to 
procure  the  cession  of  a  district  to  be  added  to 
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BOOK  ix.  his  principality  of  Orange,  but  for  the  glorious 
^J^  purpose  of  asserting  the  liberty  and  independency 
of  Christendom,  in  opposition  to  the  aspiring 
aims  of  an  haughty  tyrant  ;  and  of  fixing  an  in- 
surmountable barrier  to  the  further  progress  of 
his  triumphs.  Absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
this  great  object,  his  ideas  rose  infinitely  above 
all  those  miserable  artifices  of  petty  aggrandise- 
ment, which  had,  for  so  many  years  previous  to 
this  period,  perplexed  the  councils,  and  inter- 
rupted the  repose,  of  nations. 
Debates  on  When  an  address  was  moved  by  lord  Her- 

the  Ad-  • 

vey*,  in  the  usual  style  of  courtly  adulation  and 
submission,  the  indignation  of  the  patriots  seemed 
uncommonly  excited  ;  and  the  incoherency  and 
absurdity  of  the  whole  political  system  of  the 
court  were  ably  and  vigorously  exposed.  Sir 
Wilfred  Lawson,  who  first  rose,  observed,  "  that 

*  This  nobleman  long  occupied  a  place  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  courtiers,  and  was  a  frequent  speaker  in  parliament, 
though  with  little  claim  to  historic  notice.  His  endowments 
appear  to  have  been  very  superficial,  and  his  manners  effemi- 
nately frivolous  ;  though,  by  a  duel  with  Mr.  Pulteney,  he  suf- 
ficiently established  his  character  for  personal  courage.  Lord 
Hervey's  quarrel  with  POPE  is  well  known.  The  portrait 
drawn  by  that  vindictive  satirist  of  this  nobleman,  under  the 
name  of  Sporus,  is  replete  with  malignity  and  distortion  . 
though,  had  it  been  perfectly  just,  the  poet  stands  deservedly 
condemned  by  his  own  previous  acknowledgment : 

Satire  or  sense,  alas  !  can  Sporus  feel  ? 

Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel  ? 
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the  treaties,  respecting  which  so  much  had  been  BOOK  ix. 
said,  were  not  yet  before  the  house  ;   therefore  he  "T^T* 
was  not  prepared  to  join  in  the  approval  of  them. 
It    appeared,    however,    sufficiently   plain,    that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  things  we  had  done 
for  Spain,  very  little  satisfaction  had  as  yet  been 
received  for  the  injuries  done  to  us.    He  knew  of 
nothing — a  vague  order  of  his  catholic  majesty  to 
the  governors  of  his  ports  in  the  West  Indies 
against  illegal  depredations  excepted — upon  which 
any  construction  they  thought  proper  might  be 
put ;  but  this  surely  could  not  be  considered  as  a 
sufficient  reparation  of  past  injuries."    Mr.  Ship- 
pen  "  confessed  himself  so  unfashionable,  that  he 
neither  pretended  to  judge  without  information, 
or  to   applaud  without  reason.     The  servile  and 
flattering  addresses  now  in  vogue  (he  said)  were 
unknown  in  former  times  ; — in  opposing  them, 
he  shewqd  his  regard  for  the  honor  and  dignity 
of  that  house  ;  and  for  his  reputation  as  a  cour- 
tier he  felt  little  concern.     He  moved,  therefore, 
to  leave  out  the  complimentary  paragraphs,  and, 
to  restrain  the  address  to  a  general  expression  of 
thanks  to  his  majesty,  and  of  the  satisfaction  at 

the  establishment  of  general  tranquillity."     Bu 

i          xu-  Mr- 
the  most  interesting  and  eloquent  speech  on  thistene 

occasion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pulteney,  who  de- 
clared, "  that  if  we  were  now  right,  he  was  cer- 
tain that  the  time  had  long  ago  elapsed  when 
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BOOK  ix.  we  might  have  been  as  right  with  infinitely  less 
expense  and  trouble.  But  at  the  period  to  which 
he  alluded,  the  guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion was  represented  as  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
terest and  happiness  of  the  nation  by  the  very 
persons  who  now  plume  themselves,  and  demand 
the  applause  of  the  house  for  assenting  to  it.  For 
his  part  (he  said),  he  neither  considered  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  in  so  formidable  or  in  so  favo- 
rable a  light  as  the  present  ministers  had,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  done.  Admitting  it  to  be  agree- 
able to  the  general  interests  of  England,  that  the 
Austrian  succession  should  be  transmitted  whole 
and  undivided,  he  greatly  doubted  the  policy  of 
our  obliging  ourselves,  by  an  explicit  and  posi- 
tive guarantee,  to  maintain  this  succession,  at  a 
future  and  indeterminate  period,  when  England 
might,  for  reasons  impossible  to  foresee,  find  it 
very  incompatible  with  her  interest  to  engage  in 
a  foreign  war  upon  any  account ;  and  no  alter- 
native would  be  then  left  us,  but  to  violate  our 
faith,  or  to  risk  our  safety.  To  violate  the  na- 
tional faith,  indeed  (he  observed),  was  no  new 
thing  with  the  present  ministers ;  for  the  treaty 
of  Vienna  itself  was  concluded  in  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  Hanover,  to  the  conditions  of  which, 
though  Prussia  had  withdrawn  herself,  France 
and  Holland  had  strictly  adhered.  He  could  not 
therefore  allow,  that,  in  the  late  transactions, 
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either  the  interest  or  the  hono'r  of  the  nation  had  BOOK  TK. 
been  consulted  ;  nor  indeed  had  any  one  treaty  1?32 
signed  within  these  sixteen  years  been  made  or 
even  intended  for  the  good  of  these  kingdoms. 
With  regard  to  the  forcible  introduction  of  Don 
Carlos  into  Italy,  that  prince,  whose  name  had, 
for  several  years  past,  been  converted  to  such 
commodious  uses,  and  who,  according  to  a  ludi- 
crous observation  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
was  either  a  giant  or  an  infant  as  it  suited  the 
purpose  of  the  court — Mr.  Pulteney  declared 
that  he  thought  it  very  likely  to  prove  the  origin 
of  fresh  troubles.  But  if,  upon  the  whole,  our 
affairs  abroad  were  now  wisely  adjusted,  and  our 
domestic  grievances  were  to  be  at  the  same  time 
completely  redressed,  the  minister  at  the  helm  of 
government  might  be  compared  to  a  pilot,  who, 
though  there  was  a  clear,  safe,  and  straight  chan- 
nel into  harbour,  took  it  into  his  head  to  navigate 
the  ship  through  rocks,  sands,  and  shallows ;  and, 
after  much  danger  and  much  damage,  at  last,  by 
chance,  hits  the  port,  and  triumphs  in  his  good 
conduct.'* 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Pulteney,  Mr.  Horace  Wai-  Re^.T  b5 

r   J  J  .Mr.  Horace 

pole,  upon  whom  the  minister  Willingly  devolved  Waipoic. 
the  task  of  defending  his  system  of  foreign  politics, 
undertook  to  demonstrate  "  the  wisdom  and  rec- 
titude of  those  measures  of  administration,  so 
contemptuously  derided,    and  so  injuriously  ar- 
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BOOK  TX.  raigned.     He  wished  (he  said)  to  be  informed  to 
^CT^  what  period  of  time  the  observations  of  the  last 

1/32. 

speaker  were  intended  to  refer.  He  knew  that 
the  guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  had 
been  proposed  to  us  some  years  ago  ;  but  then  it 
was  in  a  style  so  dogmatic,  that  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  honor  of  his  majesty  and  of  the 
nation  to  pay  the  slightest  attentoin  to  it.  Be- 
sides, there  was  just  reason  to  fear  that  Don  Car- 
los was  the  person  fixed  upon  by  his  imperial 
majesty  as  his  successor ; -and  it  was  manifestly 
against  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  to  contri- 
bute to  the  establishment  of  a  prince  in  the  en- 
tire possession  of  the  Austrian  succession,  who 
held  in  his  own  right  dominions  so  considerable 
in  Italy,  and  who  was  so  nearly  related  to  the 
crowns  both  of  Spain  and  France.  This  guaran- 
tee was  again  offered  when  the  treaty  of  Seville 
was  in  agitation  ;  but  it  was  again  rejected,  be- 
cause it  was  well  known  to  be  intended  only  to 
disturb  the  negotiation.  But  as  soon  as  the 
treaty  of  Seville  was  concluded,  and  the  emperor 
became  reasonable  in  his  proposals,  we  embraced 
the  opportunity,  and  joined  without  reserve  in  the 
guarantee.  As  to  any  inconvenience  which  might 
arise  from  a  supposed  eventual  inability  to  main- 
tain our  engagements,  he  would  take  upon  him  to 
assert,  that  were  the  imperial  house  in  danger  of 
subversion,  we  must  engage  in  their  rescues,  let 
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our  circumstances  be  at  the  time  what  they  will  ;  BOOK  rx. 
for  our  own  ruin  was  closely  and  inevitably  con-  |T^ 
nected  with  theirs.  This  guarantee  (he  affirmed) 
it  would  have  been  highly  desirable  to  have  en- 
tered into  sooner,  on  account  of  the  fatal  conse- 
quences which  might  have  ensued  in  case  of  the 
demise  of  the  emperor.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
agree  to  it,  till  his  imperial  majesty  had  given  sa- 
tisfaction to  Spain  respecting  the  Italian  duchies, 
and  to  England  and  Holland  in  regard  to  the 
Ostend  company,  which  his  majesty,  by  the  wis- 
dom, vigor,  and  steadiness  of  his  measures,  had  at 
last  procured.  He  begged  leave  to  repeat  the 
expression,  the  steadiness  of  his  majesty's  mea- 
sures ;  for,  (he  said)  though  the  means  were  vari- 
ous, the  objects  of  those  measures  were  uniform — 
the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power,  and  the 
assertion  of  our  commercial  rights.  We  had  en- 
gaged by  the  quadruple  alliance  to  see  the  infant 
Don  Carlos  settled  in  the  succession  of  the  Ita- 
lian duchies  ;  and  Spain  could  not  be  easy  till  this 
was  effectuated  ;  nor  could  we  or  our  allies,  jhe 
Dutch,  be  easy,  till  we  saw  the  Ostend  company 
absolutely  demolished.  As  soon  as  these  two 
grand  points  were  conceded  by  the  imperial 
court,  we  began  to  think  seriously  of  establishing 
the  future  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  the  balance 
of  power,  on  a  solid  foundation  ;  for  which  pur- 
pose we  had  at  length  agreed  to  the  formal  gua- 
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BOOK  ix.  rantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  How  then 
1732.  could  it  be  affirmed  that  the  honor  and  interest 
of  the  nation  had  not  been  consulted  in  our  fo- 
reign negotiations,  or  that  our  engagements  had 
not  been  fulfilled  ?  France  had  no  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied,  having  declared  that  her  sole  object 
was  the  preservation  of  the  general  tranquillity, 
agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  quadruple  alliance, 
which  was  accomplished  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  : 
and  the  fact  was,  that  the  court  of  Versailles  had 
declared  itself  satisfied*.  As  to  the  commercial 
differences  between  England  and  Spain,  they 
were  referred  to  the  decision  of  commissaries, 
who,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe,  would 
settle  all  points  in  dispute  in  an  amicable  man- 
ner." This  speech  was  no  less  favorably  receiv- 
ed by  the  majority  of  the  house  than  the  ha- 
rangue formerly  made  by  this  minister  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  treaty  of  Hanover  ;  and  the  address, 
as  originally  moved,  was  presented  to  his  ma- 
jesty, who  declared  in  reply,  "  that  he  had  no 
doubt  of  the  continuance  of  the  affection  and 
confidence  of  the  house,  and  that  they  fhould 
ever  find  his  views  tending  to  the  honor,  interest, 
and  security,  of  his  crown  and  people." 

*  Upon  the  same  principle,  doubtless,  on  which  SHYLOCK, 
after  "  recording  a  gift  of  all  his  wealth,"  declares,  in  answer 
to  the  question,  "  Art  thou  contented,  Jew  r"— •"  I  am  con- 
tent." 
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The  nation  being  at  length  allowed,  and  BOOK  ix 
asserted  on  the  highest  authority,  to  be  in  a  ^Tr^T' 
state  of  actual  and  perfect  security,  a  grandineffertua 
effort  was  thought  adviseable  by  the  patriots  iftf 
opposition,  or  the  country -party,  as  they  we 
now  generally  styled,  to  effect  a  reduction  of 
the  standing  army.  This  rooted  and  habitual 
grievance  the  courtiers  endeavoured  to  disguise 
and  soften,  by  bestowing  Upon  it  the  appellation 
of  a  parliamentary  army,  as  voted  and  maintained 
by  parliamentary  authority.  They  pleaded,  that 
this  force  was  necessary  to  secure  the  interior 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  overawe  mal- 
contents, though  too  inconsiderable  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  people  even  under  an  ambitious 
monarch,  and  much  less  under  a  prince  who 
could  not  be  accused,  or  even  suspected,  of 
entertaining  the  remotest  wish  of  infringing 
upon  the  liberties  of  his  subjects.  In  favor  of 
the  reduction  it  was  argued,  *4  that  a  standing 
military  force  in  time  of  peace  had,  previous  to 
the  sera  of  the  revolution,  always  been  accounted 
not  only  superfluous,  but  unconstitutional  and 
dangerous  ;  that  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the 
country  might  be  secured,  as  heretofore  it  had 
been,  by  the  civil  power  aided  by  the  militia, 
which,  under  proper  regulation,  was  as  capable 
of  discipline,  and  as  active  in  exertion,  as  a 
standing  army  ;  that  the  number  of  malcontents 

TOL.  in,  1  s 
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BOOK  ixvwas  altogether  contemptible  ;  but  that  the  most 
7^32^  effectual  means  of  increasing  it  was  the  obstinate 
perseverence  in  measures  odious  and  arbitrary  ; 
that,  though  they  had  all  imaginable  confidence 
in  his  majesty's  regard  for  the  liberty  of  his  sub- 
jects, should  a  standing  army  be  ingrafted  into 
the  constitution,  another  prince  might  arise  of 
more  dangerous  talents  and  of  deeper  designs, 
and  employ  it  for  the  worst  purposes  of  ambi- 
tion :  that  other  nations  had  been  enslaved  by 
standing  armies  ;  and  though  the  officers  were  at 
present  men  of  honor  and  probity,  these  might 
be  easily  discarded,  and  the  army  new-modelled, 
in  order  to  effect  the  subversion  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  expense  of  this  great  military  force 
was  also  insisted  upon  as  extremely  burdensome 
and  oppressive  to  the  nation  ;  and  it  was  as- 
serted, that  the  money  raised  for  the  subsistence 
of  18  or  20,000  men  in  England  would  maintain 
6o,OOO  French  or  Germans.  Previous  to  the 
revolution,  it  was  well  known  that  the  people  of 
England  did  not  raise  above  two  millions  for  the 
whole  of  the  public  charge  ;  but  now  the  current 
expense  far  exceeded  that  sum,  and  the  civil  list, 
the  interest  due  to  the  public  creditors,  and  the 
sinking  fund,  added  together,  composed  a  bur- 
den of  six  millions  yearly ;  and  though  at  so 
recent  a  period  as  the  accession  of  the  late  king 
the  army  did  not  exceed  6000  men,  it  was  aug- 
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merited,   on    various  pretences    to    more    than  BOOK  ix. 
three    times    that    number:     and    further   pre- 

1  /  J2. 

tences  would  never  be  wanting,  were  parliament 
willing  to  listen  to  them,  for  further  augmenta- 
tions." These  arguments,  however,  proved 
wholly  fruitless  and  unavailing  *  :  and,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  frequency  of  their  repetition,  the 
impression  seems  to  have  been  impaired  and 
weakened  ;  for  it  is  unhappily,  though  unques- 
tionably, certain,  that,  for  almost  a  century 
past,  the  standing  army  has  been  a  progressive 
army,  and  that  every  effort  for  its  reduction  has 
terminated  in  its  increase  and  enlargement. 
Such  was  the  offence  given  by  Mr.  Pulteney  to 
the  court  by  the  zealous  part  he  took  in  this  and 
other  political  questions  at  this  period,  that  ttye 
king,  calling  for  the  council-book,  with  his  own 
hand  struck  out  his  name  from  the  list  of  privy 
counsellors  ;  which,  hoxvever,  only  served  to 
extend  his  fame,  and  establish  his  popularity. 

Notwithstanding    the    indiscriminate  sup  port  Character 

ofSirRo- 

given  by  sir  Robert  Wai  pole,  after  the  example  t>ert  w»u 

pole. 

The  numbers  on  the  division  were  2tl  against  171 
voices.  Lord  Hervey  urging  the  multiplicity  of  seditious  • 
writing*  as  an  argument  against  any  reduction  of  the  mili- 
tary foece,  Mr.  Plainer  replied,  "  that  if  scribblers  gave  the 
government  uncasiiu.-ss  they  ought  to  employ  scribblers,  and 
not  soldiers,  to  defend  them  from  the  danger."  It  must  be 
remarked  that  lord  Hervey  waj  himself  a  noted  scribbler  of 
pamphlets. 

2  E  2 
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BOOK  ix.  of  his  predecessors,  to  the  long-  established  royal 
^Ty^  system  of  continental  politics,  and  without  which 
he  well  knew  the  impossibility  of  maintaining 
possession,  even  for  a  day,  of  his  high  and  pre- 
carious office,  it  ought  not  to  be  supposed  that 
this  minister  was  absolutely  indifferent  to  the 
interest  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom  over  whose 
councils  he  presided.  This  it  would  be  flagrant 
injustice  to  affirm.  His  situation  was,  in  many 
respects,  critical  and  hazardous  ;  and  if  just 
allowance  be  made  for  the  difficulties  and  em- 
barrassments which  he  perpetually  experienced 
from  the  prevalence  of  Hanoverian  prejudiceson 
the  one  side,  and  Jacobite  prejudices  on  the 
other,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  too  much  to  assert, 
that  a  man,  upon  the  whole,  better  adapted  to 
the  station  which  he  occupied,  or  better  qualified 
to  discharge  the  various  and  complicated  duties 
of  it,  could  no-where  be  found.  To  change  the 
minister  would  have  availed  nothing  without  a 
radical  change  of  system  ;  and  so  long  as  the 
nation  at  large  shall  continue  to  approve  or 
acquiesce  in  this  corrupt  and  defective  sytem, 
where  is  the  minister  to  be  found,  who  shall, 
with  sincerity  and  earnestness,  labor  to  accom- 
plish any  comprehensive  plan  of  political  reform  ? 
or,  indeed,  what  right  have  we  to  expect  from 
any  man  such  an  heroic,  and  at  the  same  time 
useless,  effort  of  virtue  ?  The  celebrated  states- 
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man  whose  character  and  conduct  we  have  now  BOOKJX.- 
been  contemplating — and   whose    actions     have  "T-^T"' 
been   brought  to    the  test  of  that    fiery    ordeal 
of  relentless  truth  and  justice  which  human  frailty 
is  so  incompetent  to  abide,  and  over  whose  burn- 
ing plough-shares  no  man  ever  yet  with  impunity 
passed — was  possessed,     nevertheless,  of  talents 
admirably  calculated  for  public  life.     An  under- 
standing clear,  masculine,  and  vigorous,  was  in 
him  combined  with  a  temper  mild,  equable,  and 
dispassionate  :  and  by  the  most  perfect  accuracy 
and  regularity  of  method,    the  toils  of  govern- 
ment were  rendered  apparently  easy  and  pleasant. 
He  was  fully  sensible  of  the  folly  of  that  warlike 
spirit  which   had    predominated    in    the    British 
councils  since  the  sera  of  the  revolution.     The 
favorite  object  of  his  administration  was  to  pre- 
serve and  maintain  the  general  tranquillity  ;    and 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,    recently   concluded  at  a 
moment   so   critical,  strongly  indicated  his  ex- 
treme solicitude   for  the  continuance  of  peace. 
He  conceived  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  to  be 
most  effectually  advanced  by  the  encouragement 
of  manufactures  and  commerce,  the  true  princi- 
ples  of  which   he  perfectly  comprehended  and 
steadily  pursued.     His  return  to  office  had  been 
distinguished  by  a  most  beneficial  alteration  of 
the  commercial  system  of  Great  Britain,   in  the 
Abrogation  of  a  multiplicity  of  duties  payable  on 
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BOOK  ix.  the  importation  of  raw  materials,  and  the  expor- 

"~iT32^  tation  of  raw  goods.     And  it  has  been  affirmed, 

that  he  found  the  English  book  of  rates  almost 

the  worst,  and  left  it  the  very  best,   in  Europe. 

His  Fro-    At  this  period  he  had  formed  a  project,  to  which 

jectsof  . 

improve-    he  appears  to  have  been  incited  by  the  clearest 

•ment  iu  ...  „  1-1 

Revenue    conviction  of  its  utility,  for   effecting  a  radical 
nance.       alteration    in    the   national   system  of  taxation. 
The  principal  branches  of  the  revenue  might  at 
this  time  be  divided  into  port-duties  or  customs — 
duties  of  excise— and  taxes  levied  on  immoveable 
property,    such  as    the  duties  'on  land,  houses, 
hearths,  and  windows.     This  latter  description  of 
duties  the  minister    considered    as   of   a  nature 
highly  oppressive,  partial,  and  inequitable.     And 
the  various  taxes  on  consumable  commodities,  to 
which  every  citizen  contributes  in  an  exact  pro- 
portion to  his  consumption  ;    and  which,  being 
included  in  the  price  of  the  commodity,  are  easily 
and  insensibly  paid  ;   constituted,  in  his  opinion, 
incomparably  the  most  eligible  mode  of  raising 
the  supplies  necessary  for  the  public  service.    He 
also  well  knew  the  gross  and  shameless  frauds  daily 
practised  in  the  collection  of  the  customs  ;   and 
which,  from  the  very  nature  of  those  frauds,  and 
the  extreme  facility  of  committing  them,   he  had 
no  hope  to  remedy.      He  thought,    therefore, 
that  to  convert  the  greater  part  of  the  customs 
into  duties  of  excise  would  be  equally  advantage- 
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ous  to  government  and  to  the  fair  trader;  and  BOOK  ].\. 
that  the  laws  of  excise  might  be.  so  ameliorated,  ^TT^ 
that,  notwithstanding  the  odium  generally  at- 
tached to  them  as  oppressive  and  arbitrary,  no 
just  or  real  ground  of  complaint  should  remain. 
With  a  view,  therefore,  to  an  essential  change  in 
the  first  species  of  taxation,  and  to  the  eventual 
annihilation  of  the  last,  he  brought  into  the 
house,  in  the  month  of  February  1732,  a  bill  for 
the  revival  of  the  salt  duties,  which  had  been 
repealed  some  years  back,  as  a  substitute  for  one 
shilling  in  the  pound  of  the  land-tax  ;  and  if  this 
proposal  met  the  approbation  of  the  house,  he 
signified  his  intention — the  land  tax  being  at 
this  time  two  shillings  only  in  the  pound — alto- 
gether to  abolish  that  tax  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  session ;  in  which  he  declared  he  should 
rejoice,  as  the  annihilation  of  a  most  grievous 
and  intolerable  burden.  "  The  duty  on  salt," 
he  said,  "  affected,  it  was  true,  all  classes  of 
citizens,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  ;  but  the 
burden  of  this  tax  being  so  equally  and  generally 
diffused,  the  sum  contributed  by  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people  would  be  found,  on  computation, 
so  trifling,  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  mention. 
This  tax,  while  it  existed,  was  never  the  subject 
of  complaint ;  and,  when  it  was  repealed,  no  one 
seemed  to  think  himself  benefitted.  He  knew/* 
I\G  said,  "  the  reproaches  he  had  to  expect  on 
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BOOK  DC.  this  occasion  ;  but  he  had  been  long  accustomed 
TrsT'  to  be  affronted  and  insulted,  both  within  the 
walls  of  that  place  and  without :  and  while  he 
knew  his  intentions  to  be  upright,  and  his  only 
aim  to  serve  his  country  to  the  best  of  his  know- 
ledge and  the  utmost  of  his  power,  he  should 
continue  to  disregard  those  reflexions  which  he 
was  conscious  he  did  not  deserve."  After  very 
vehement  and  obstinate  debates,  in  which  the 
minister  was  repeatedly  charged  with  deep  and 
malignant  designs  against  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  and  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  which  no  one  perhaps  seriously 
suspected  him  to  harbour,  the  bill  passed  by  a 
majority  of  207  voices  against  J35.  And  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  opposition 
against  the  measures  of  sir  Robert  Walpole's 
administration  was  so  invariable,  and  at  times 
so  intemperate,  that  the  bounds  of  patriotism 
and  faction  seem  to  have  been  divided  by  a  very 
slender  partition. 

Pcns'on         jn  the  course  of  the  present  session  the  pen- 
Bin  a  third 

Time  re-    sion  bill  was  a  third  time  passed  bv  the  com- 

jected  by  i         •  i  11 

the  Loriis.  mons,  and  rejected  by  the  lords.  And  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1732,  the  king  terminated  the  ses- 
sion with  a  speech,  in  which  he  informed  the 
parliament  of  the  formal  accession  of  the  Mates, 
General  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna  j  and  declared 
his  intention  of  visiting  his  electoral  dominions  : 
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and  of  leaving  the  queen,  as  before,  sole  regent  BOOK  ix. 
during  his  absence.     On  his  arrival  in  Germany,   ^^32^ 
he  had  the  satisfaction,  at  length,  to  receive  the 
investitures  of  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Ver- 
den,  so  long  solicited,  and  so  long  delayed  by 
the  policy,  pride,  or  resentment  of  the  emperor. 

During  this  summer  Victor  Amadeus,  the 
abdicated  monarch  of  Sardinia,  was  discovered 
to  be  deeply  engaged,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
wife  the  marchioness  of  St.  Sebastian,  in  in- 
trigues for  the  resumption  of  the  crown — upon 
which  his  person  was  seized,  by  order  of  his  son 
the  reigning  king,  and  conveyed  to  Rivoli ;  and 
the  marchioness  committed  close  prisoner  to  the 
castle  of  ^eva :  and  the  world  had  a  new  proof, 
little  wanted  indeed,  how  weak  are  the  ties  of 
gratitude  and  affection  when  placed  in  competi- 
tion with  the  suggestions  of  ambition  and  in- 
terest. 

At  this  period,  a  royal   charter   was  granted Colony  of 
for  the  settlement  of  a  new  colony  to  the  south- settled* 
ward   of  the   Carolinas,  to  which    the  name  of 
Georgia  was  given  :  and  general  Oglethorpe,  a 
man  distinguished  for  the  activity  and  ardor  of 
his  benevolence,  was   appointed  governor*,  and 
embarked  at  Greenwich,  with  a  number  of  fami- 

*  "  One — driven  by  strong  benevolence  of  soul — 
Shall  fly  like  OGLETHORPE  from  pole  to  pole." 

POPE. 
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BooKix.lies,  who  founded  a  town  called  Savannah,  on 
the  river  of  that  name.  This  enterprise  excited 
the  jealousy  and  apprehension  of  the  Spaniards ; 
and  as  it  was  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to 
ascertain  the  precise  limits  of  the  English  colony 
of  Georgia  and  the  Spanish  settlement  of  Florida, 
a  foundation  of  future  dispute  and  contention  be- 
tween the  two  nations  was  unavoidably  laid.  Pre- 
vious to  the  final  decision  of  government  respect- 
ing this  measure,  seven  chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  and 
other  southern  Indian  tribes  were  conveyed  to 
England  ;  and  being  introduced  to  the  king,  sur- 
rendered, by  a  formal  deed,  in  the  name  of  their 
countrymen,  all  right  of  property  and  dominion 
in  the  lands  novv  about  to  be  occupied  by  the  new 
colonists :  and  in  amazement  at  the  riches 
and  magnificence  of  the  British  court,  they  are 
said  to  have  laid  their  crowns  and  ensigns  of  dig- 
nity at  the  king's-  feet,  requesting  to  be  received 
in  the  number  of  his  subjects. 

During  the  king's  residence  at  Hanover,  the 
decree  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was,  chiefly 
through  his  influence,  ratified  and  confirmed  by 
the  diet  of  the  empire,  assembled  at  Ratisbon, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  electors  of 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  the  Palatinate.  His  im- 
perial majesty,  on  the  other  hand,  demonstrated 
his  regard  for  the  king  of  England  by  interpos- 
ing, at  his  request,,  in  behalf  of  the  protestant 
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inhabitants    of  the   archbishopric    of  Saltzburg,BOOK  l** 
where  religious  persecution  raged  in  all  its  fury,    17.32. 


and  in  direct  contravention  of  the  treaty  of 
phalia,  under  the  barbarous  caprice  of  a 
and  a  despot.  In  the  sequel,  a  great  number  of 
these  wretched  victims,  abandoning  their  native 
homes,  took  refuge  in  England;  and  a  parlia- 
mentary provision  being  made  for  their  subsis- 
tence, they  for  the  most  part  crossed  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  joined  the  new  settlers  in  the 
infant  colony  of  Georgia. 

Spain   having  now  a  considerable   naval   and 
military  force  ready  for  action,  originally  raised 
in  expectation  of  a  war  with  the  emperor,  con- 
ceived  it   to  be   a  favorable   opportunity  to  at-. 
tempt  the  recovery  of  the  city  of  Oran  on  the 
coast  of  Barbary  ;  which,  after  being  possessed 
by  that  nation   for  200  years,  had  been  captured 
by  the  Moors  during  the  war  of  the  succession  : 
and  landing  no  less  than  25,000  men,  under  the 
command  of  the  count  de  Montemar,  an  officer 
of  great   fkill   and  valor,  near  the   place,    bothorancsp- 
the  city  of  Oran  and  the  strong  castle  of  MazaJr^he  Sp*! 
quiver,  in   the  vicinity,  were,  in   consternation,"" 
evacuated   by   the   infidels.      In   a   short   time, 
nevertheless,  collecting  in   great  force,  they  at- 
tacked   the   Spaniards    in    their  turn  with   the 
utmost  fury;  but  were  finally  repulsed  with  much 
slaughter.     And  the  Spanish  general,  after  put- 
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BOOK  ix.  ting   garrisons   into    the    conquered    fortresses, 
J733     returned  in  triumph  to  Spain. 

Early  in  the  year  1733  died  the  celebrated 
viscount  Torrington,  immortalised  in  the  naval 
annals  of  Europe  by  his  victory  over  the  Spanish 
fleet  off  Messina.  He  had  been  for  several  years 
at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  department,  and 
was  now  succeeded  by  sir  Charles  Wager,  an 
officer  of  long  experience  and  great  professional 
ability. 

Progress  qf     Parliament  being  convened  as  usual,  early  in 

the  Dis-  J 

the  year   1733,  a  motion  was  framed   and  ap- 


proved for  an  address  to  the  king,  to  know  what 
satisfaction  had  been  made  by  Spain  for  the  de- 
predations committed  on  the  British  merchants  : 
to  which  the  king  replied,  "  that  the  meetings 
of  the  commissaries  of  the  two  crowns  had  been 
delayed  by  unforeseen  accidents,  and  that  a  per- 
fect account  of  their  proceedings  could  not  as  yet 
be  laid  before  the  house  of  commons."  In  fact, 
no  real  progress  whatever  had  been  made  to- 
wards the  settlement  of  these  tedious  and  per- 
plexing disputes.  On  the  18th  of  January, 
1732,  a  cedula  was  signed  by  the  king  of  Spain 
at  Seville,  directed  to  the  governors  of  the  Spanish 
ports  in  the  West  Indies,  in  general  and  evasive 
terms  "  prohibiting  all  unjust  seizures  of  English 
merchant-ships  navigating  the  American  seas  —  sp. 
long  as  they  keep  in  their  proper  distances,  and  am 
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not  concerned  in  any  illicit  trade;  and  commanding  BOOK  ix. 
restitution  to  be  made  of  vessels  and  cargoes  un-  >^^' 
lawfully  confiscated."  As  if  this  were  too  great  a 
concession,  Mr.  Keene,  on  the  Sth  of  February 
following,  signed  a  declaration  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  engaging  "  that  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty's  ships  of  war  shall  on  no  pretext 
whatever  convoy  or  protect  ships  carrying  on  aa 
unlawful  trade  with  the  states  belonging  to  his 
catholic  majesty."  The  general  effect  of  these 
reciprocal  declarations  was  to  constitute  Spain 
sole  judge  of  the  doubtful  and  difficult  questions 
in  dispute,  through  the  medium  of  the  decisions 
pronounced  in  her  courts  of  admiralty,  to  re- 
strain and  enervate  the  exertions  of  the  British 
naval  commanders  in  the  West  Indies,  and  to 
encourage  the  Spaniards  in  the  continued  prac- 
tice of  their  bold  and  insolent  depredations.  A 
particular  instance  was  produced  by  Mr.  Pulteney, 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  which  arose  on  the 
motion  now  made,  in  which  a  Spanish  ship  was 
seized  by  a  captain  of  a  British  -man  of  war  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  requital  of  an  unjust  seizure 
of  a  British  trading  vessel.  Orders  for  reciprocal 
restitution  being  subsequently  issued  by  the  two 
courts,  the  Spanish  ship  was  accordingly  deli- 
vered up  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  peremptory 
orders  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  the  Spanish  gover- 
Aor,  on  various  futile  pretences,  as  the  minister 
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BOOK  ix.himself  acknowledged,  refused  compliance.  From 
^Trs^  the  general  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  negotiation, 
the  court  of  Spain  could  not  fail  to  perceive  how 
little  the  court  and  ministry  of  Great  Britain 
were  in  earnest  in  this  business  ;  and  of  how 
slight  importance  the  protection  of  the  British 
commerce  in  the  "West  Indies  appeared  in  their 
eyes,  in  comparison  of  the  investiture  of  BREMEN, 
or  the  guarantee  of  SLESWIC. 

Considerable  attention  was  at  this  period  ex- 


sing  Port-       ...  . 

Duties  in  cited  by  the  revival  of  an  important  commercial 
bill  introduced  the  preceding  session,  and  passed 
by  the  house  of  commons,  though  lost  in  its  pro- 
gress through  that  of  the  lords.  It  was  entitled 
"  A  Bill  for  the  better  securing  and  encouraging 
the  Trade  of  his  Majesty's  Sugar  Colonies  in 
America."  The  object  of  this  bill  was  to  anni- 
hilate the  commercial  intercourse  Which,  since 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  had  been  carried  on  with 
great  advantage  between  the  northern  colonies 
of  America  and  the  French  West-India  islands  : 
which,  in  return  for  the  corn,  lumber,  and  cattle 
of  New  England,  made  large  returns  of  their 
rums,  sugars,  and  melasses,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  British  islands.  By  the  proposed  bill,  which 
at  length  passed  into  an  act,  heavy  duties  were 
imposed  on  all  foreign  rums,  sugars,  and  me- 
lasses, imported  into  the  American  colonies. 
The  policy  of  this  bill  was,  however,  very  doubt- 
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ful;  for,  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  trade  BOOK  rx. 
of  the  sugar  colonies  was  encouraged,  that  of  the  S*PC* 
northern  colonies  was  discouraged  and  depressed  : 
and  the  French  islands  being  compelled  to  pro- 
cure lumber  and  provisions  from  Canada,  that 
remote  and  barren  province  rose  in  a  few  years 
to  great  wealth  and  importance.  In  another 
and  very  different  view  this  act  was  still  more 
remarkable,  as  the  first  instance  in  which  an 
actual  and  express  taxation  of  America  was 
attempted  by  the  British  parliament.  But  so 
obviously  and  exclusively  was  this  act  intended, 
for  the  regulation  of  trade,  and  so  little  was  the 
idea  of  raising  a  revenue  from  America  in  con- 
templation, that  the  produce  of  the  duty,  not 
being  appropriated  by  any  clause  of  the  act, 
and  too  trivial  in  its  amount  for  parliamentary 
or  ministerial  attention,  lay  unclaimed  and  un- 
heeded for  many  years  in  the  royal  exchequer. 
And  the  Americans,  not  harbouring-  an  idea  that 
this  act  would  in  future  times  be'adduced  as  a 
precedent  for  a  regular  and  permanent  system  of 
taxation,  seem  to  have  discovered  no  alarm,  but 
what  was  of  a  nature  purely  commercial,  at  a 
measure  in  a  political  view  so  dangerous  and 
unconstitutional.  Opposition 

On  the  motion  relative  to  the  army  estimates,  fading 
in   the  committee  of  supply  which  differed  notfe'v"7e(j. 
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BOOK  TX.  materially  from  those  of  the  last  year,  a  violent 
X^Q"/  debate  arose  ;  and  the  arguments  formerly  urged 
were  again  repeated  and  anew  enforced.  Mr. 
Horace  Wai  pole,  in  reply,  hesitated  not  to  assert, 
"  that  the  number  of  troops  then  proposed  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  support  his  majesty's 
government,  and  would  be  necessary  so  long  as 
the  nation  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  having  the 
present  illustrious  family  on  the  throne.'*  Mr. 

Mr.  Ship-   Shippen  remarked  upon  this  assertion,  "  that  the 

pen's  pecu-          l  '. 

Jiariy  un-   question  seemed  at  length  to  have  taken  a  new 

fortunate  r          •       c  11  i  ,  •  /- 

Deciara-  turn  ;  for,  in  former  debates,  the  continuance  of 
the  army  for  one  year  only  had  been  contended 
for  ;  but  now  the  mask  was  thrown  off,  and  the 
house  was  given  to  understand  that  it  was  in. 
tended  to  be  PERPETUAL.  This  he  would  not 
believe  could  come  from  his  majesty.  His 
majesty  KNEW  how  much  the  nation  was  loaded 
with  debts  and  taxes,  and  how  inconsistent  it 
was  icith  our  constitution  to  keep  up  a  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace."  Mr.  Shippen,  being 
called  vehemently  to  order  for  these  last  words, 
declared  himself  "  peculiarly  unfortunate ;  for 
that,  in  a  former  parliament,  he  had  incurred 
the  severe  displeasure  and  censure  of  that  house, 
for  asserting  that  the  late  monarch  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  constitution  ;  and  he  now  gave 
-high  offence,  by  declaring  that  his  present  ma- 
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jesty  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  constitution.'*EOOK  ix. 
On   a  division,  the  motion  was  carried  by  239    1733. 
votes  against  171. 

In  deliberating:  upon  the  supplies  to  be  granted  sinking  ^ 

r»    i  iTr  Fundopen- 

for  the  ensuing  year,  sir  Robert  Walpole  movedi?  p 
that  the  sum  of  500,0007.  should  be  issued  out  of6 
the  sinking  fund  for  current  services.     Between 
the  years  1727  and  1732  various  new  loans  had 
been  made,  the  interests  of  which  were  charged 
upon  different  surplusses  originally  appertaining 
to  the  sinking  fund,  the  operations  of  which  were 
in  consequence  proportionably  weakened.     But 
this    being    the    first  open  and   direct   attack 
upon  it,  produced  a  most  animated  and  indig- 
nant remonstrance  from  the  patriotic  party,  who 
warned  the  minister,  though  in  vain,  that  he  was 
drawing  down  the  curses  of  posterity  upon  his 
head — and  expatiated  upon  the  iniquity  of  pil- 
laging, in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  this  sacred 
deposit ;  and  demonstrated  the  folly  of  sacrificing 
the  inestimable  advantages  arising  from  the  un- 
disturbed and  progressive  operation  of  this  fund 
to  a  little  temporary  ease ;  and  conjured  him  not 
to  demolish  with  his  own  hand  the  fairest  monu- 
ment of  his  fame.     Sir  William  Wyndham  ac- 
knowledged, "  that  he  had  never  been  without 
apprehension   that  violence  might  be  offered  to 
this  fund  by  an  enterprising  minister,  in  case  of 
exigency,  and  in  a  time  of  war ;    but  to  see 

VOL.  III.  2  F 
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BOOK  ix.  attempts  made  upon  it  in  a  season  of  perfect 
tranquillity  was  what  he  never  expected,  Is  the 
public  expenditure,"  exclaimed  this  patriotic 
speaker,  "  never  to  be  lessened  ?  Are  the  people 
of  England  always  to  groan  under  the  same 
heavy  and  grievous  taxes  ?  Surely,  if  there  is 
any  intention  of  diminishing  the  present  enor- 
mous debt  of  the  nation,  now  is  the  time  for 
doing  it.  What  can  be  said  in  vindication  of 
those  who  are  thus  loading  posterity  ?  Can  they 
imagine  that  there  will  ever  be  less  occasion  for 
public  expense  ?•.  or  can  they  imagine  that  our 
descendents  will  possess  greater  ability  for  dis- 
charging these  incumbrances  than  ourselves  ? 
Surely  not — unless  far  other  and  wiser  measures 
of  government  should  be  adopted  than  any 
which  have  yet  originated  from  the,  present 
administration."  No  impression,  however,  could 
be  made  upon  the  predetermined  purpose  of  the 
minister ;  and  the  measure  received  without  diffi- 
culty the  sanction  of  the  house  of  commons :  and 
though  in  the  house  of  lords  it  was  again  at- 
tacked with  the  united  powers  of  argument,, 
wit,  and  eloquence,  by  the  lords  Barthurst, 
Chesterfield,  and  Carteret,  it  finally  received 
the  royal  assent. 

The  practice  of  alienating  .the  sinking  fund 
having   once  been   assented   to  by  parliament,, 
was   continued  withcut  intermission  -,    and,  in 
2 
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order  to  spare  the  ungrateful   repetition  of  the  BOOK  ix. 
subject,  it   may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  sue-    ^^ 
ceeding  year,  i,2oo,ooo/.,  or  the  whole  produce 
of  the  fund  for  the  year,  was  taken  from  it :  and 
in  1735  and  1736  it  was  anticipated  and  mort- 
gaged*. 

The  compliant  disposition  of  parliament  nowsir Robert 

,       ,  .     .  .     .  r  .  WaJpole's 

encouraged  the  minister  to  bring  forward,  in  Tobacco- 
pursuance  of  the  grand  plan  of  revenue  reform 
before  mentioned,  his  famous  bill  for  subjecting 
the  duties  on  wine  and  tobacco  to  the  laws  of 
excise.  But,  probably  to  the  surprise,  certainly 
to  the  chagrin  of  the  minister,  on  moving  his 
primary  resolution,  <c  that  the  duties  on  tobacco 
do  from  the  24th  of  January  1733  cease  and  de- 
termine," no  less  than  205  members  divided 
against  it — -the  majority,  in  a  house  of  471 
members,  being  only  61. 

No  man,  perhaps,  at  this  time  stood  higher 
in  public  or  parliamentary  estimation  than  sir 
Paul  Methuen.  His  long  experience,  his  ex- 
tensive political  and  commercial  knowledge,  the 
high  offices  he  had  successively  occupied,  the 
respectability  of  his  private  with  the  moderation 
and  equanimity  of  his  public  character,  and  the 
dignified  candor  with  which  he  always  opposed, 
when  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  oppose,  the 

*•  Price  on  the  National  Debt. 
2  F  2 
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BOOK  ix.  measures  of  administration,  though  long  removed 
""JTss^  from  power  by  the  superior  ascendancy  of  Wal- 
pole,  all  combined  to  give  the  decided  part  which 
he  took  on  this  occasion,  as  an  opponent  of  the 
bill,  the  greatest  weight  ;  and  his  opinion  was 
supposed  materially  to  have  influenced  very 
many  of  the  most  respectable  members  who 
voted  in  this  formidable  minority.  Sir  John 
Barnard  also,  the  purity  and  patriotism  of  whose 
motives  were  above  all  imputation,  declared  the 
question  to  be,  whether  we  should  sacrifice  the 
constitution  to  the  prevention  of  frauds  in  the  re- 
venue. "  For  my  own  part,"  added  he,  "  I 
never  was  guilty  of  any  fraud,  and  therefore  I 
speak  against  my  own  interest  when  I  speak 
against  any  method  of  preventing  frauds.  But  I 
will  never  put  my  private  interest  in  balance  with 
the  interest  or  happiness  of  the  nation.  I  had 
rather  beg  my  bread  from  door  to  door,  and  see 
my  country  flourish,  than  be  the  greatest  subject 
of  the  nation  and  see  the  trade  of  my  country  de- 
caying, and  the  people  enslaved  and  oppressed." 
A  prodigious  clamor,  instigated,  without  doubt, 
in  a  great  degree  by  those  persons  whose  fradu- 
lent  practices  this  plan  was  intended  to  counter- 
act, was  artfully  and  industriously  raised  against 
the  bill  -y  which  was  indeed  deemed  dangerously 
inimical  to  the  constitution  by  many  very  intel- 
Jigent  and  impartial  persons,  to  whose  judgment 
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much  deference  is  due  ;  though  it  has  in  our  own  BOOK  ix. 
times  been  carried  substantially  into  effect  without  ^C^" 
causing  any  public  alarm,  or  even  exciting  any 
very  uncommon  share  of  attention — justifying  in 
its  operation  the   ideas  and  expectations  of  the 
ministers  with  whom  it  originated.     On  this  oc- 
casion, however,  the  opposition  against  the  bill 
might  with  propriety  be  styled  national ;  and  sir 
Robert  Walpole  persisting  to  urge  this  favorite 
project  with  a  very  improper,  and  with  him  a  very 
unusual  degree  of  heat  and  passion — applying 
the  contumelious  expression  of  "  sturdy  beggars" 
to  the  merchants  who  attended  in  the  lobby  of  the 
houseof  commons  with  petitions  against  the  bill — 
the  public  discontent  was  heightened  -into  rage. 
The  avenues  to  Westminster-Hall  were  occupied 
by  immense  crowds  of  people ;  and  the  persons 
of  those  members  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill 
were  grossly  insulted,  and   even  their  lives  en- 
dangered. At  length  sir  Robert  Walpole  thought 
proper   to   move  that  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  might  be  postponed  to  a  distant  day.     The 
defeat  of  the  scheme  was  celebrated  with  general 
rejoicings  ;  and  the  minister  was  burned  in  effigy 
and  loaded  with  execrations,  though  his  conduct 
appears  no  otherwise  censurable  in  this  business, 
than  as  it  exhibits  some  symptoms  of  pride  and 
obstinacy.     It  is  related,   nevertheless,    to    his 
praise,  that,  on  the  evening  previous  to  the  re- 
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BOOK  ix.  port,  a  meeting  was  convened,  by  the  minister, 
^^  of  the  members  who  had  supported  this  obnoxious 
measure.  Their  unanimous  opinion  was,  to 
persevere  ;  but  sir  Robert  Walpole  declared, 
"  that  in  the  present  inflamed  temper  of  the 
people,  the  act  could  not  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion without  an  armed  force,  and  he  would  not 
be  the  minister  to  enforce  any  system  of  taxa- 
tion at  the  expense  of  blood ;  for  if  supplies  were 
to  be  raised  by  the  sword,  there  is  an  end  of  Bri- 
tish liberty.  He  was  therefore  resolved  to  ad- 
journ  the  report  for  six  months ;  or,  should  his 
opinion  be  over-ruled,  to  make  an  immediate  re- 
signation of  his  qffice."  The  unfortunate  pen- 
sion bill,  passed  for  the  fourth  time,  in  four  suc- 
cessive years,  by  the  house  of  commons,  wras  for 
the  fourth  time  thrown  out  by  the  house  of  peers ; 
although,  as  a  measure  which  solely  regarded  the 
purity  and  integrity  of  the  national  representa- 
tion, these  repeated  rejections  appeared  particu- 
larly harsh  and  invidious  on  the  part  of  the  lords. 
On  the  nth  of  June,  1733,  the  king  closed  the 
session  with  a  speech,  in  which  severe  notice  was 
taken  of  "  the  wicked  endeavours  that  had  been 
lately  used  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people,  by 
the  most  unjust  representations." 

EUROPE  was  now  destined  to  be  involved  in 

Death  of 

Augus-      fresh  troubles.     These  were   occasioned  by  the 

tus   II.  J 

King  of     death  or  Augustus,  kin  or  of  Poland  and  elector  of 

Poland.  • 
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Saxony,  January  1733.  The  candidates  for 
vacant  crown  were, -Augustus  son  to  the  late 
king,  and  Stanislaus,  whom  Charles  XII.,  in  the 
zenith  of  his  prosperity,  had  elevated  to  the  throne, 
and  which  on  the  decline  of  that  monarch's 
fortune  he  had  been  compelled  to  relinquish. 
Louis  XV,  king  of  France,  having  married  the 
daughter  of  Stanislaus,  supported  the  pretensions 
of  this  prince  with  all  his  power  ;  and  the  Polish 
primate,  and  a  majority  of  the  diet,  being  gained 
over  by  the  intrigues  of  the  French  ambassador* 
proceeded  to  the  election,  and  Stanislaus  was 
unanimously  chosen  king  at  Warsaw,  September 
1733,  and  proclaimed  with  loud  acclamations. 
The  imperial  courts  of  Vienna  and  Petersburg,  Consequent 

-  .  ...  1111         Hostilities 

however,  between  whom  it  is  remarkable  that  on  the  Con- 
a  strict  and  almost  uninterrupted  harmony  has  1U 
subsisted  from  the  period  that  Russia  assumed 
her  proper  rank  as  a  European  power,  espoused 
with  warmth  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Saxony; 
and  protesting  by  their  respective  ministers 
against  the  election  of  Stanislaus  as  null  and 
void,  an  army  of  Austrians  was  assembled  on  the 
frontier  of  Silesia';  and  50,000  Russians  under 
general  Lasci  actually  entered  Poland,  on  the 
side  of  Lithuania.  Being  quickly  joined  by  a 
body  of  Saxons  and  Poles  of  the  electoral  party, 
the  elector  of  Saxony  was  proclaimed  king  of 
Poland  by  the  bishop  of  Cracow,  and  crowned 
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BOOKIX.  on  the  1 7th  of  January,  1734.  King  Stanislaus, 
finding  himself  wholly  unable  to  resist  so  great  a 
force,  abandoned  Warsaw,  to  his  rival,  and  re- 
tired to  Dantzic,  .  where  he  was  pursued  and 
closely  besieged  by  the  Russians  and  Saxons. 
This  prince,  however,  found  means  to  escape, 
previous  to  the  surrender  of  the  city,  which  was 
followed  by  a  general  submi  sion  to  the  authority 
of  Augustus,  and  a  general  amnesty  was  in  re- 
turn granted  to  the  partisans  of  Stanislaus. 
Though  the  court  of  Versailles  failed  in  their 
grand  object  in  Poland — in  order  to  be  fully- 
avenged  upon  the  emperor,  who  had  been  the 
principal  obstacle  to  its  accomplishment,  and 
whose  dominions  lay  much  more  open  to  attack 
than  Russia — the  duke  of  Berwick  received  orders 
to  pass  the  Rhine  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army  in  October,  and  Fort  Kehl  was  in  a  short 
time  compelled  to  capitulate.  The  winter  months 
having  passed  over,  he  renewed  his  operations 
with  great  vigour.  After  the  reduction  of  Traer- 
bach,  the  duke  invested  the  important  town  of 
Fhilipsburg,  and,  visiting  the  trenches,  was  killed 
on  the  1 2th  of  June,  1734,  by  a  cannon-ball, 
leaving  behind  him  an  high  reputation  for  valor 
and  military  skill.  The  French  general  had  been 
opposed,  during  the  whole  of  this  campaign,  by 
the  celebrated  prince  Eugene,  now  far  advanced 
into  the  vale  of  years,  in  a  state  of  languishment 
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and  infirmity,  and  retaining  little  resemblance  of  BOOK  ix. 
the  hero  of  Blenheim  and  Belgrade.  Notwith-  ^^ 
standing  the  loss  sustained  by  the  French  in  the 
death  of  their  commander,  Philipsburg  was 
obliged,  after  a  brave  defence,  to  surrender, 
though  upon  the  most  honorable  terms.  During 
these  transactions  the  French  king  had  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Spain  and  Sardinia,  in  conformity 
to  which  those  powers  declared  war  against  the 
emperor.  And  the  marechal  due  de  Villars, 
the  ancient  rival  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  take  the  command  of  the 
French  army  in  Italy*  ;  which,  being  joined  by 
the  forces  of  Savoy,  expelled  the  imperialists 
from  the  Milanese.  He  survived,  however,  but 
a  short  time  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign,  in 
which  he  fully  sustained  the  glory  of  his 


*  M.  Voltaire  tells  us  that  the  marechal  de  Villars,  on 
being  solicited  to  resume  his  military  honors,  and  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  destined  for  Italy,  repeated 
with  energy  and  enthusiasm  the  following  lines  from  Racine's 
tragedy  of  Bajazet  : 

"  Quoi  !  tu  crois,  cher  Osmin,  que  ma  gloire  passee 
Flatte  encore  leur  valeur  et  vit  dans  leur  pensee  ! 
Tu  crojs  qu'ils  me  suivroient  encore  avec  plaisir, 
Et  qu'ils  reconnoitroient  la  voix  de  leur  visir  5 
The  undiminished  vivacity  of  his   genius  also  perhaps  equally 
appeared,  when,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  siege  of  the 
capital'of  the   Milanese,  being   accidentally  -«sked  his  age  — 
"  Quel  age  avez  vous,  monsieur  le  marechal  ;"  he  happily  and 
briskly  replied,  "  Dans  peu  des  jours  j'aurois  MIL-AN." 
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BOOK  ix.and  nation,  dying  at  Turin  early  in  the  ensuing 
spring,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  After  the  death  of 
this  great  man,  the  command  devolved  upon  the 
marechal  de  Coigne;  between  whom  and  the  im- 
perial generals,  the  count  de  Merci  and  marechal 
Konigseg,  various  fierce  and  bloody  but  indeci- 
sive encounters  took  place,  into  the  particular 
narration  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter. 
Whilst  the  Austrians  were  thus  driven  from  the 
Milanese,  and  with  difficulty  maintained  their 
ground  in  the  Mantuan,  the  Neapolitan  nobility, 
irritated  and  oppressed  under  the  government  of 
the  count  de  Visconti,  the  imperial  viceroy,  joined 
in  an  invitation  to  Don  Carlos,  the  infant  duke 
of  Parma,  to  attempt  an  invasion  of  that  king- 
dom. He  accordingly  entered  the  Neapolitan 
territories  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army, 
and  was  received  in  the  metropolis  with  loud  ac- 
clamations, as  the  national  deliverer.  The  count 
de  Visconti,  having  retreated  into  Apulia,  was  fol- 
lowed thither  by  the  Spanish  general,  the  count 
deMontemar;  who,  attacking  the  Austrians  at 
Bitonto,  May  25,  1734,  gained  a  most  complete 
victory.  Don  Carlos,  being  now  proclaimed  and 
acknowleged  king  of  Naples,  immediately  de- 
termined upon  the  reduction  of  Sicily;  and  the 
count  de  Montemar,  landing  in  that  island  in  the 
month  of  August,  proceeded  with  great  rapidity 
in  his  conquests,  the  natives  displaying  every- 
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where  a  disposition  rather  to  assist  than  to  op-BOOKix, 
pose  the  progress  of  his  arms ;  and  on  the  arrival    J734 
of  Don  Carlos  in  person,  the  imperialists  were 
compelled  finally  to  evacuate  the  island.     The 
emperor,  finding  himself  unable  to  cope  with  his 
adversaries,  applied  for  succour  in  this  emergency 
to  his  powerful  ally,  the  czarina,  who  immedi- 
ately ordered  a  body  of  thirty  thousand  men  to 
march  to  his  assistance.     But,  before  they  could 
arrive  at  the  scene  of  action,  a  general  armistice, 
both  in  Italy  and  upon  the  Rhine,  took  place/ 
which  was  soon  followed  by  a  defensive  treaty  of 
peace,  concluded  early  in  the  year  1736,  on  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  maritime  powers;  agree- 
ably to  which,  Naples  and  Sicily  were  yielded  to 
the  infant  Don  Carlos;  and  Parma  and  Placen. 
tia,  the  patrimonial  possessions  of  the  infant,  were 
ceded  to  the  house  of  Austria,  to  whom   also 
the  other  conquests  of  the  allies  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many were  restored,  and  France  acceded  to  the 
guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.     The  re- 
version of  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  now  for- 
mally relinquished  by  Spain,  was  conferred  as  a 
fief  of  the  empire,  at  the  demise   of  the  grand 
duke,  last  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Medicis,  upon 
the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  destined  for  the 
future  husband  of  the  eldest  archduchess  Maria 
Theresa,  a  princess  distinguished  for  her  personal 
and   mental  accomplishments,  and  sole  heiress, 
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BOOK  ix. under  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  of  the  vast  domi- 
jT^jT^  nions  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  elector  of 
Saxony  was  acknowledged  as  king  of  Poland, 
and  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  was  ceded  to  Stanis- 
laus— who  was  permitted  to  retain  the  title  of 
king, — and,  after  the  death  of  the  titular  monarch, 
to  be  for  ever  united  to  the  crown  of  France, 
which  thus  made,  under  the  unambitious  and 
pacific  administration  of  cardinal  Fleury,  an  ac- 
quisition of  superior  importance  and  value  than 
any  which  had  resulted  from  the  most  splendid 
successes  of  Richelieu,  Mazarine,  or  Louvois. 
The  king  of  Sardinia  was  gratified  by  the  cession 
of  some  small  districts  of  the  Milanese ;  which 
is  said  to  have  been  compared,  by  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  this  monarch,  to  an  artichoke, 
which,  from  its  magnitude  not  being  digestible 
at  once,  must  be  devoured  leaf  by  leaf. 
ineffec-  ^n  reverting  to  the  regular  progression  of  do- 
temptAto  mestic  events,  we  find  the  session  of  1734  di- 
sTtennha  stingu*isne^  by  a  Ver7  vigorous  effort  to  repeal  the 
Act-  act  for  septennial  parliaments — as  a  flagrant  en- 
croachment upon  the  rights  of  the  people — as 
having  a  dangerous  tendency  to  increase  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown — and  as  being  actually  pro- 
ductive of  very  pernicious  effects.  The  opposi- 
tion being  challenged  to  adduce  a  single  instance 
in  which  the  interests  of  the  nation  had  been  in» 
jured  by  the  operation  of  this  bill,  or  by  any  un- 
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due  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  as  connected  BOOKIX. 
with  it,  sir  William  Wyndham  observed,  "  that  ^^ 
it  was  reasonable  and  just  to  argue  against  the 
continuance  of  a  bill  of  this  nature,  not  merely 
from  what  had  happened,  but  from  what  might 
happen.  Let  us  suppose  then  (said  he)  a  man 
of  mean  fortune  and  obscure  origin,  abandoned 
to  all  notions  of  virtue  and  honor,  and  pursuing 
no  object  but  his  own  aggrandisement,  raised  by 
the  caprice  of  fortune  to  the  station  of  first  mini- 
ster :  Let  us  suppose  him  palpably  deficient  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  interest  of  his  country ; 
and  employing,  in  all  transactions  with  foreign 
powers,  men  still  more  ignorant  than  himself: 
Let  us  suppose  the  honor  of  the  nation  tarnished, 
her  political  consequence  lost,  her  commerce  in- 
sulted, her  merchants  plundered,  her  seamen  pe- 
rishing in  the  depths  of  dungeons — and  all  these 
circumstances  palliated  or  overlooked,  lest  his  ad- 
ministration should  be  endangered:  Suppose  him 
possessed  of  immense  wealth,  the  spoils  of  an  im- 
poverished nation  ;  and  suppose  this  wealth  em- 
ployed to  purchase  seats  in  the  national  senate 
for  his  confidential  friends  and  favorites: — In  sucb 
a  parliament,  suppose  all  attempts  to  inquire 
into  his  conduct  constantly  over-ruled  by  a  cor- 
rupt majority,  who  are  rewarded  for  their 
treachery  to  the  public  by  a  profuse  distribution 
of  pensions,  posts,  and  places  under  the  minister  i 
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HOOK  ix. Let  us  suppose  this  minister  insolently  domineer- 
J734-.   ing  over  all  men  of  sense,  figure,  and  fortune,  in 
the  nation ;  and,  having  no  virtuous  principle  of 
his  own,  ridiculing  it  in  others,  and  endeavouring 
to  destroy  or  contaminate  it  in  all : — With  such 
a  minister,  and  such  a  parliament,  let  us  suppose 
a  prince  upon  the  throne — uninformed,  and  un- 
acquainted either  with  the  interests  or  inclinations 
of  his  people — weak,  capricious,  and  actuated  at 
once  by  the  passions  of  ambition  and  avarice : — 
Should  such  a  case  ever  occur,  could  any  greater 
curse  happen  to  a  nation,  than  such  a  prince,  ad- 
vised by  such  a  minister,  and  that  minister  sup- 
ported by  such  a  parliament  ?     The  existence  of 
such  a  prince,  and  such  a  minister,  no  human 
laws  may  indeed  be  adequate  to  prevent  ;  but  the 
existence  of  such  a  parliament  may  and  ought  to 
,be  prevented  ;  and  the  repeal  of  the  law  in  ques- 
tion I  conceive  to  be  a  most  obvious,  necessary, 
and  indispensable  means  for  the  accomplishment 
of  that  purpose;"    Notwithstanding  the  admira- 
tion excited  by  this  sudden  burst  of  eloquence, 
and  the  ability  with  which  the  motion  of  repeal 
was  supported  by  various  other  speakers,  com- 
bined with  the  great  popularity  of  the  object,  it 
was  negatived  on  the  division,  though  not  by  the 
accustomed   ministerial   majority,   the  numbers 
being  247  against  184. 

The  duke  of  Bolton  and  lord  Cobham  being 
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about  this  time  arbitrarily  divested  of  their  mili-BOOK  ix. 
tary  commissions,  on  account  of  their  parliamen-  '"JTsT 

tary  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  court,  aDanger- 
*  ous  Mo- 

very  dangerous — the  more  dangerous,  indeed,  be-tion  of 

Ml  •  J  U       L°rd  M»r' 

cause  a  very  plausible — motion  was  made  bypeth. 
lord  Morpeth,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle, 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  securing  the  consti- 
tution, by  preventing  the  removal  of  officers  not 
above  the  rank  of  colonels,  otherwise  than  by 
judgment  of  a  court-martial,  or  by  an  address  of 
either  house  of  parliament.  The  court,  alarmed 
in  the  highest  degree  by  this  motion,  exerted  the 
whole  force  of  ministerial  ability  and  eloquence 
in  the  house  of  commons,  in  order  to  defeat  it. 
It  was  strongly  urged,  "  that  the  great  danger  to  • 
be  guarded 'ag'ainst  in  all  armies  is  the  raising 
them  to  a  state  of  independency.  The  most  im- 
portant of  all  restraints  on  the  military  in  this 
country  is  the  prerogative  vested  in  the  crown, 
of  displacing  officers  on  suspicion,  or  even  at  plea- 
sure :  but  should  this  power  once  be  transferred 
to  the  army,  a  time  may  come,  nor  may  the  pe- 
riod be  far  distant,  when  the  whole  of  our  consti- 
tution shall  be  at  its  mercy.  At  present,  the 
army  itself  depends  upon  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment for  its  very  duration  and  existence.  But 
give  the  officers  a  permanent  interest  in  their 
commissions,  by  the  adoption  of  a  measure  which 
would  convert  them  as  it  were  into  freeholds,  and 
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BOOKIX.  the  king  and  parliament  would  soon  find  them'- 
1734-.  selves  dependent  upon  the  army.  By  this  bill  a 
door  would  be  opened  for  the  uncontrolled  and 
uncontrollable  commission  of  every  species  of  mi- 
litary licence  and  oppression.  And  should  a  re- 
duction of  the  army  at  any  future  period  be  de- 
termined upon,  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  these 
military  chieftains,  with  swords  in  their  hands, 
would  contentedly  lay  them  down,  and  retire  to 
their  respective  homes,  at  the  requisition  of  the 
civil  power?  No:  they  would  exclaim,  Where 
are  our  accusers  ?  We  are  by  law  amenable  to 
own  courts-martial  only,  and  to  them  alone  we 
will  submit."  The  minister  remarked,  "  that  the 
two  noblemen  lately  removed  were  succeeded  by 
others — the  duke  of  Argyle  and  lord  Pembroke — 
in  no  respect  inferior.  And  should  the  motion 
pass  into  a  law,  the  government  of  England 
would  have  an  irresistible  tendency  to  a  strato- 
cracy, or  a  military  constitution.  Supposing," 
said  this  sagacious  statesman,  "  the  charges  so 
often  urged  by  the  zealous  partisans  of  this  mo- 
tion against  a  late  celebrated  general  to  be  well 
founded— that  he  cherished  views  of  ambition, 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution — that  he 
aspired  to  perpetuate  his  authority,  and  to  rise 
above  all  control,  by  obtaining  a  commission 
constituting  him  general  for  life — how  would  the 
existence  of  a  law  such  as  is  now  recommended 
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have  facilitated  the  success  of  those  daring  pro-  BOOK  ix. 

iects  !   And  how  would  such  a  motion  have  been 

*  i 1  51*. 

received  by  the  gentlemen  who  now  urge  it  as 
equitable  and  wise,  had  it  been  brought  forward 
under  the  auspices  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ? 
And  what  should  induce  us  to  believe  that  mea- 
sure to  be  now  beneficial  which  would  then  have 
been  universally  reprobated  as  pernicious  and 
unconstitutional  ?"  The  question,  being  put,  was 
carried  in  the  negative,  without  a  division. : — A 
far  more  reasonable  and  moderate  motion  was 
then  made  by  Mr.  Sandys,  "  for  presenting  an 
humble  address  to  his  majesty,  that  he  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  inform  the  house  by  whose 
advice  it  was  that  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  dis- 
charge his  grace  Charles  duke  of  Bolton  and  the 
right  honorable  lord  viscount  Cobham  from  the 
regiments  lately  under  their  command,  and  what 
offences  were  alleged  against  them  as  the  occa- 
sion of  their  dismission."  The  weight  of  argument 
being  now  on  the  other  side,  the  minister  con- 
tented himself, with  calling  for  the  question  ;  and 
on  a  division  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  ma- 
jority of  252  against  193. 

The  very  same  day  on  which  lord  Morpeth 
made  his  famous  motion  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, the  duke  of  Marlborough  presented  a  bill 
of  similar  import  to  the  house  oflords.  The  de- 
bate which  ensued  was  rendered  memorable  by 

VOL,,  III.  2  G 
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BOOK  ix  the  eloquent  speeches  of  the  lords  Chesterfield 
1734.    anc*  Scarborough,  the  former — who  had  recently 
resigned  his  post  of  lord  steward — in  support  of, 
the  latter  in  opposition  to,  the  bill.     These  two 
noblemen,  who   ranked    amongst  the  most  di- 
stinguished ornaments  of  the  English  court,  had 
long  maintained  a  mutual  and  inviolable  friend-' 
ship.     To  the  accomplishments  of  the  courtier 
lord  Scarborough  joined  the  ardor  of  patriotism 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  virtue.     He  might  with 
propriety  be  regarded  as  the  FALKLAND  of  the 
Singularly  age — and  the  great  qualities  he  possessed  were 
duct  of  the  unfortunately  clouded  by  the  same  dark  tinge  of 
Sottbo*     melancholy.     Such  was  his  high  sense  of  honor, 
roufih>       that,  thinking  it  necessary  to  take  a  decided  part 
in  opposition  to  the  bill  in  question,  he  previously 
resigned  his  place  of  master  of  the  horse,  lest,  by 
an  injurious  imputation,  he  should  be  supposed 
actuated  by  any  interested  motive.     Not  satis- 
fied with  the  negative  put   upon  the  motion  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  he  urged  the  rejec- 
tion of  it  by  the  house,  which  was  agreed  to  with- 
out a  division*. 

*  "  When  I  confess  there  is  who  feels  for  fame, 

And  melts  to  goodness^  need  I  SCARBOROUGH  name?" 

POPE, 

The  character  of  this  nobleman  has  been  delineated  by 
lord  Chesterfit-ld  with  the  glowing  pencil  of  sensibility  and 
affection.  According  to  this  finished  portrait,  lord  Scarbc- 
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In  the  same  session  a  very  important  bill,  which  BOOK  ix. 
had  at  various  times  been  proposed  and  rejected,  '^^ 
was  revived  by  Mr.  Sandys,  entitled,  '*  a  Bill  for™806^11 

»  J    '  moved  by 

securing  the  Freedom  of  Parliament,  by  limiting  Mr-  San~ 
the  Number  of  Officers,  civil  and  military,  in  the  rejected. 
House  of  Commons."     In  opposition  to  this  bill, 
the  minister  contended,  "  that  the  constitution 
was  already  sufficiently  secured,  by  the  provision 
which  orders  a  re-  election  when  a  member  ac- 

rough  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the  air,  manners,  and 
address,  of  a  man  of  quality— politeness  with  ease,  and  dignity 
without  pride.  He  had  the  advantage  of  a  fine  person  ;  and> 
when  cheerful,  the  most  engaging  countenance  imaginable. 
His  knowledge,  classical  and  historical,  was  very  extensive  ; 
and  it  was  accompanied  with  a  just  and  delicate  taste.  In 
his  common  expenses  he  was  liberal ;  but  in  his  charities  and 
bounties  his  generosity  was  unlimited.  In  parliament,  though 
not  an  ambitious  or  florid  speaker,  truth  and  virtue,  which 
never  want  and  seldom  wear  ornaments,  seemed  only  to  bor- 
row his  voice.  He  was  a  true  constitutional  and  yet  practi- 
cable patriot ;  a  sincere  lover  and  a  zealous  assei  tor  of  the 
natural,  the  civil,  and  the  religious  rights  of  his  country* 
Though  bred  in  camps  and  courts,  his  moral  character  was  so 
unsullied,  that  what  a  celebrated  historian  formerly  said  of 
SCIPIO,  might,  almost  without  any  allowance  for  the  imper- 
fections of  humanity,  be  applied  to  him  :  "  Nil  non  laudan* 
duni  aut  dixit,  aut  fecit,  aut  sensit." — "  This  small  tribute  of 
praise,"  says  the  noble  writer,  "  I  owe  to  the  memory  of  the 
best  man  I  ever  knew,  and  the  dearest  friend  I  ever  had.  If  he 
had  any  enemies — for  I  protest  I  never  knew  one — they  could 
only  be  such  as  were  weary  of  always  hearing  of  Aristides  the 
Just." 

202 
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BOOK  ix.  cepts  of  a  place  ;  that  to  disable  any  gentleman 
1734.  or  citizen  from  sitting  in  parliament  merely  be- 
cause he  has  the  honor  to  serve  the  crown,  was 
really  taking  from  the  people  their  inherent  right 
of  choosing  such  representatives  as  they  deemed 
best  qualified  to  exercise  the  functions  of  their 
delegation ;  and  that  the  state  would  be  divided 
by  it  into  factions,  those  acting  under  the  execu- 
tive power  not  coalescing  with,  but  constituting 
a  formidable  phalanx  against,  those  who  com- 
posed the  legislative  ;  and  that  it  argued  an  hos- 
tile distrust  of  the  crown  not  compatible  with  the 
genius  of  the  constitution."  The  motion  was, 
however,  in  itself  plausible  and  popular,  and  it 
received  additional  weight  from  the  near  approach 
of  a  dissolution  of  parliament ;  so  that  on  the  ques- 
tion of  commitment  it  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  3Q  voices  only  in  a  house  of  426  members. 

^xtraordi-       Although  a  very  lar^e  addition  to  the  naval 

nary  Vote  ' 

of  Credit    force  of  the  nation  had,  in  the  early  part  of  the 

moved  by  .  .  i  i  i         /- 

Sir  Robert  session,  been  unanimously  voted,  on  the  28tn  or 
March,  a  prorogation  being  now  almost  daily 
expected,  a  message  was  delivered  by  sir  Robert 
Wai  pole  from  the  crown,  acknowledging  "the 
zeal  and  affection  shown  by  the  parliament,  and 
desiring  that  his  majesty  might  be  enabled,  dur- 
ing the  recess  or  interval  of  parliaments,  to  make 
good  such  engagements  with  foreign  powers  as 
honor,  justice,  and  prudence,  may  call  upon  him 
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to  fulfil  or  contract,  and  such  augmentation  of  BOOK  ix. 
his  forces  by  sea  and  land  as  might  be  necessary  1734> 
for  the  honor  and  defence  of,  his  kingdoms,  and 
as  the  exigency  of  affairs  may  require,  the  war 
on  the  continent  still  unhappily  continuing." 
On  this  occasion  all  the  patriotic  ardor  was 
again  awakened,  and  the  impolicy,  the  folly, 
and  the  danger  of  entrusting  such  dictatorial 
powers  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch  were 
exposed  with  all  the  energy  of  truth  and  elo- 
quence- Mr.  Shippen  in  particular  distinguished 
himself  by  a  speech  worthy  of  the  English  CATO. 
He  said,  "  that  when  the  address  was  moved,  in 
reply  to  his  majesty's  speech  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  he  had  expressed  his  fears 
and  suspicions,  from  certain  expressions  in  both, 
that  a  vote  of  credit  was  in  contemplation  ;  but 
he  had  then  been  assured  that  there  was  not  the 
least  ground  even  to  imagine  so  improbable  a 
thing,  although  we  were  now  told  that,  from  his 
majesty's  manner  of  expressing  himself  upon  that 
occasion,  every  gentleman  in  the  house  must 
have  expected  a  demand  of  this  nature — a  de- 
mand for  no  less  than  a  total  surrender  of  all 
the  rights  of  parliament ;  for  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  give  the  king  a  power  of  raising  what 
money  he  pleases,  and  also  what  military  force 
he  pleases,  which  are  the  rights  on  which  all 
other  rights  depend ;  and  all  this  without  any 
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BOOK  ix.  necessity,  or  even  any  plausible  reason  alleged  to 
.„„  us.  Is  invasion  by  a  foreign  enemy  to  be  appre- 
hended ?  Is  any  dangerous  domestic  conspiracy 
discovered  ?  No  :  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
himself  says  that  he  believes  the  nation  to  be  in 
safety,  but  does  not  desire  that  its  safety  should 
depend  on  his  belief.  God  forbid  that  it  should  ! 
and  happy  would  it  be  for  us  that  it  did  not 
depend  upon  his  administration.  But  this  un- 
limited delegation  of  power  is,  it  seems,  designed 
to  guard  against  new  counsels,  against  any  sud- 
den alteration  of  measures.  Surely,  sir,  this  is 
not  meant  to  be  seriously  urged  ;  for  can  this 
plea  ever  be  wanting  ?  Are  we  not  in  as  great 
danger  of  sudden  and  alarming  changes  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace,  as  when  the  powers  of 
Europe  are  engaged  in  a  bloody  war,  and  court- 
ing with  eagerness  our  assistance,  or  at  least  our 
neutrality  ?  If  we  now,  therefore,  agree  to  grant 
such  powers,  we  may  expect  in  future  the  de- 
mand regularly  repeated,  and  never  refused. 
Never  can  such  requisitions  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  be  made  with  less  colour  of  necessity  ; 
never  can  compliance  on  our  part  be  yielded 
more  unconstitutionally.  When  not  only  an 
expiring  session,  but  an  expiring  parliament, 
grants  such  powers,  how  easily  may  they  be 
extended,  before  the  next  parliament  is  suffered 
to  meet,  beyond  all  possibility  of  control  !  The 
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precedents  that  have  been  adduced  to  justify  the  BOOK  ix. 
present  demand  are  wholly  inapplicable.      In  the 
year  1702  a  vote  of  credit  passed  the  house  in 
consequence  of  a  message  from  the  late  queen ; 
but  this  message  contained  no  such  demand   or 
requisition   as  the  present.     It  simply  stated  the 
danger  to  which  our  allies,  the  States  General, 
were  at  that  period  exposed  from  France  ;   and 
this  danger  was  not  only   asserted,  but  proved 
by  papers  laid  before  the  house  :  we  were  then 
ourselves  actually  engaged  in  a  war,   and  it  was 
not  merely  pretended   that  we  might  be  even- 
tually endangered  by  a  change  of  counsels.  Even 
in  this  situation  the  queen  was  far  from  asking 
such    powers   as  were  now  demanded.     She  did 
not  in  fact  ask  any  thing;  saying  only  in  general 
terms,  that  she  doubted  not  but  the  house  would 
adopt  such  measures  as  would  most  conduce  to 
the  honor  of  her  crown,  the  safety  of  her  king- 
doms, and  the   support  of  her  allies.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  'house  were  far  from  granting 
such  powers   as  are  now  asked.     The  vote  was 
restrained   to  a  power  of  increasing   the  forces 
destined  to  act  with  those  of  the  States  General, 
and  limited  by  the  condition  that  England  should 
not  be  charged  with  the  pay  of  such  additional 
troops,   but  from  the  day  that  all  commerce  and 
correspondence  between  the  subjects  of  the  States 
and  those  of  France  and  Spain  should  be  totally 
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BOOK  ix  prohibited.     As  to  the  message  in  the  year  17  J  5, 
*7^3^  ^  was  ser|t  to~  tne    house  at  a  time  of  actual 
rebellion  and  expected  invasion  ;  and  it  was  not 
granted   at    the    termination  of  a  session,   and 
much   less    at  the   expiration   of  a  parliament. 
The  message  in     l^JQ    was     similarly  circum- 
stanced :    the   nation    was   in   danger  of  being 
invaded,  and   would    have  been  invaded,  had  it 
not  Leen  for  the  disasters  which  the  Spanish  fleet 
met  with  after  leaving  their    ports.       The  last 
precedent  of  the  year  1725,  it  must  be  allowed, 
approaches  nearest    to    the   present  case.     We 
then  did,    as  we  are  now  desired  to  do,  grant 
away  millions  in  the  dark  without  any  cause  or 
reason  assigned ;   but  then  this  was  a  precedent 
»     of  the  right  honorable  gentleman's  own  making, 
which   may    be   thought  perhaps  somewhat    to 
diminish    its  authority.      The    right   honorable 
gentleman    has,    however,     improved  upon    his 
own  precedent ;    for  the  nation  was  not,   at  the 
period  alluded  to,  in  a  state  of  absolute  tranquil- 
lity ;    nor  did  the  message  ask  for  a  discretion  so 
unlimited  as  the  present,  but  merely  for  an  inde- 
finite power  to  add    to  the   naval  force  and  to 
negotiate  treaties.     But  if  his  majesty  is  invested 
with    the   powers  now   demanded,   nothing   will 
remain  for  the  crown  to  ask  but  a  parliamentary 
resolve,  empowering  his  majesty  to  make,  repeal, 
suspend,  or  alter  such  laws,  and  in  such  manner,. 
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as  he  shall  judge  necessary  for  the  public  safety.  BOOK  ix. 
And  where  indeed  is  the  difference  between  173^ 
granting  this  power  at  once,  and  putting  the 
crown  in  a  capacity  to  assume  it  whenever  it 
may  choose  so  to  do  ?  Such  complaisance  as  this 
must  surely  render  us  most  despicable  in  his 
majesty's  eyes  :  he  might  justly  say  of  us  as  the 
Roman  emperor  of  the  Roman  senate,  *  0  ho- 
mines servire  paratos  /'  But  we  are  told  tint  an 
account  is  to  be  rendered  to  the  next  parliament 
of  whatever  may  be  done  in  pursuance  of  these 
powers.  Sir,  I  have  been  so  often  deceived  by 
ministerial  promises,  that  I  am  ashamed  ever  to 
have  placed  any  degree  of  faith  in  them.  How 
often,  when  I  and  others  have  called  for  such 
accounts,  have  we  been  told  that  matters  were 
not  ripe  for  laying  them  before  parliament,  or 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  the  state  to  reveal 
the  secrets  of  government !  and  the  highest  satis- 
faction we  could  ever  obtain  was  to  be  told,  that 
the  expences  incurred  were  necessarily  incurred 
for  foreign  and  secret  services.  Whence  that 
necessity  arose  was  ever  kept  from  the  know- 
ledge of  parliament  :  we  had  the  word  of  the 
minister  to  rest  our  faith  upon ;  and  the  same 
implicit  resignation  will  be  required,  doubtless, 
from  every  succeeding  parliament.  When  at 
the  termination  of  the  session  we  return  to  our 
Several  counties,  and  are  requested  to  assign  our 
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BOOK  ix.  reasons  for  this  very  extraordinary  vote — a  vote 
^jC^  by  which  such  vast  additional  burdens  may  be 
imposed  on  the  nation — how  satisfactory  must  it 
be  to  our  constituents  to  be  informed  that,  though 
we  are  at  present  in  amity  or  actual  alliance  with 
all  the  powers  of  Europe,  military  preparations, 
by  sea  and  land,  must  be  made,  in  order  to 
guard  against  a  variation  of  foreign  counsels  ! 
Sir,  in  my  opinion,  the  resolution  now  moved  is 
neither  necessary,  nor  safe,  nor  founded  upon 
precedent.  Precedents,  indeed,  there  may  be, 
which  resemble  it  in  a  certain  degree  ;  .but  were 
they  ever  so  numerous,  and  in  all  respects  ana- 
logous, it  would  be  no  argument  with  me  for 
agreeing  to  what  is  proposed.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  duration  or  extent  of  the  practice, 
it  is  now  high  time  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  to 
establish  a  PRECEDENT  of  REFUSAL;  otherwise 
parliaments  will  become  wholly  useless,  or  serve, 
by  a  sanction  so  pernicious,  to  make  ministers 
the  more  daring,  and  the  oppressions  of  the  peo- 
ple the  more  grievous." 

In  answer  to  this  eloquent  and  patriotic  speaker, 
Mr  Horace  Walpole  ventured  to  attempt  a  vin- 
dication of  the  measure  th  us  indignantly  arraigned. 
He  said,  "  that,  after  all  the  pains  taken  to  point 
out  a  dissimilarity  between  the  >case  now  under 
discussion  and  the  precedents  adduced  in  support 
of  it,  he  coalcl  discern  no  material  difference. 
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It  had  been  evidently  the  practice  of  parliament,  BOOK  ix. 
in  times  of  danger,  to  grant  extraordinary  powers  ^TJ^ 
to  the  crown,  and  in  this  particular  way.  For 
his  part,  he  acknowledged  he  thought  the  prece- 
dent of  1702  a  bad  one,  because  the  parliament 
discovered  so  much  diffidence  and  distrust;  and 
the  ill  effects  of  their  slow  and  lukewarm  proceed- 
ings ought  to  induce  us  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  his  majesty  at  the  present  juncture.  It  was 
surprising,"  he  said,  "  to  him  to  hear  it  asserted 
by  gentlemen,  that  nothing  had  been  laid  before 
the  house  to  shew  the  necessity  of  granting  the 
powers  now  asked  for.  Did  not  his  majesty,  in 
his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  inform 
us  of  the  war  then  begun  in  Europe  ?  Does  he 
not,  by  the  present  message,  acquaint  us  that 
the  war  still  continues  ?  And  is  not  every  gentle- 
man convinced,  by  what  he  knows  of  the  situa- 
tion of  Europe,  that  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  entirely  depends  on  the  event  of  that 
war  ?  Supposing  either  side  to  prevail  too  far,  the 
^balance  of  power  must  be  overturned;  and  this 
nation  will  be  under  an  obligation  to  interpose 
in  order  to  prevent  so  fatal  an  effect.  Besides, 
does  not  every  gentleman  know  that  the  French 
have  lately  fitted  out  a  very  powerful  naval  arma- 
ment, which,  with  more  probability,  threatened 
Great  Britain  than  any  other  place  in  the  world, 
unless  we  excepted  the  city  of  Dantzic  ?  He  be- 
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BOOK  ix.lieved,  indeed,"  he  said,  "  that  it  was  designed 
^^  against  Dantzic  ;  but  if  that  affair  should  blow 
over,  can  we  imagine  ourselves  in  security,  while 
so  large  a  squadron  lies  within  a  few  hours"  sail 
of  the  English  coast  ?  Our  allies,  the  Dutch ,"  he 
said,  "  were  in  a  very  critical  state  :  their  barrier 
in  Flanders  was  in  a  very  weak  and  defenceless 
condition  ;  and  if  we  should  sit  still  and  do 
nothing,  they  might  be  tempted  to  throw  them- 
selves entirely  into  the  arms  of  France.  They 
had  not  indeed,"  he  acknowledged,  "  done  any 
thing  as  yet  themselves  by  way  of  augmentation 
of  their  forces  ;  but  then  they  had  postponed  that 
reduction  of  10,000  men,  which,  previous  to  the 
war,  they  had  meditated ;  and  they  were  now 
desirous  to  go  hand  in'hand  with  us*.  Gentle- 
men," he  said,  "  might,  if  they  pleased,  call  this 
a  vote  of  credit ;  but  his  majesty  having  expressly 
promised  an  account  of  the  .expenditure,  it  was 
in  his  opinion  only  a  vote  of  confidence,  which, 
by  showing  the  entire  reliance  we  place  on  the 
wisdom  of  his  majesty's  measures,  will  give  his 
instances  with  foreign  powers  that  weight  which 
is  so  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  balance 

*  It  is  observable,  that  this  ridiculous  pretence  of  danger 
to  the  Dutch  barrier  had  been  already  complete])'  obviated 
by  a  convention  of  neutrality,  comprehending  the  whole  of 
Austrian  Flanders,  signed,  November  1733,  between  the 
States  General  and  the  king  of  France. 
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of  power  in  Europe,  without  which  this  nation  BOOK  ix 
can  never  be  in  any  safety   or  security."     The     1734 
debate  was  unusually  prolonged  by  a  succession 
of  very   able  speeches :    and   sir   John   Barnard 
particularly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  house, 
by  declaring  "  that  the  assertions  hazarded  in 
royal  speeches  or  messages  were  not  to  be  im- 
plicitly  depended    upon ;    for    that    the  crown 
might  assert,  and  in  fact  had  asserted,   in  conse- 
quence of  hasty  or  treacherous  information,  what 
afterwards  proved  not   to  be  true.     Parliament 
had,"  he  said,  "  been  assured  by  a  solemn  speech 
from   the  throne,  that  an  alliance  had  been  en- 
tered into  between  the  emperor  and  Spain,  in 
conformity  to  the   secret  articles  of  which   Gi- 
braltar  was  to  have  been  wrested  from  us,  and 
the  Pretender  placed  by  force  on  the  throne  of 
Great   Britain.     Considering  the   situation   and 
circumstances  of  the  contracting  powers  at  that 
period,  this  intelligence  appeared  to  many  at  the 
time  romantic  and  incredible ;  and  it  was  now 
known  to  be  false,  though  it  was  then  represented 
as  highly  disrespectful  to  the  crown  so  much  as  to 
doubt  it.     We  were  now  called  upon,  in  a  man- 
ner still  more  extraordinary,   to  give  credit  to-a 
surmise  of  danger  from  France,  which  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  himself  does  not  profess  to 
believe;  and  in  consequence  of  this  groundless 
apprehension,    to    devolve   for  six   months   the    , 
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BOOK  rx.  whole  power  of  parliament  upon  the  crown — a 
T-TsT'  demand  which  deserved  to  be  treated  with  ridi- 
cule, and  rejected  with  indignation."  Sir  Robert 
Wai  pole  immediately  rose,  and  protested,  "  that 
while  he  had  the  honor  to  serve  the  crown  he 
could  not  sit  still  and  hear  it  so  injuriously  re- 
flected upon.  His  late  majesty's  assertion,  re- 
lative to  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Vi- 
enna," he  said,  "  was  as  true  and  as  well  founded 
as  any  that  ever  came  from  the  throne.  It  was 
indeed  insolently  contradicted  by  M.  Palm,  the 
imperial  ambassador :  but  the  king  received  his 
information  from  those  who  could  not  be  de- 
ceived— and  the  minister  declared  himself  to  be 
as  certain  that  there  were  such  articles,  as  if  he 
had  been  present  at  the  framing  of  them*  :  and 
however  indiscreet  this  declaration  might  be 
thought  in  actual  circumstances,  he  could  not, 
in  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  late  king,  say 
less."  In  conclusion,  the  question  being  put, 
s  upon  the  motion  for  the  address,  it  was  carried 
in  the  affirmative  by  248  voices  against  147 — 
although  Mr.  Pulteney,  who  terminated  the  de- 
bate, had  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  "  the  mes- 
sage before  the  house  was  of  a  nature  so  extraor- 

*  This  declaration  is  still  more  surprising  than  the  similar 
assurance  given  at  the  time  by  lord  Townshend.  The  corre- 
spondence of  the  Austrian  ministers  Zinzendorf  and  Palm, 
recently  published,  entirely  confutes  this  unaccountable 
opinion. — Fide  COXE'S  State  Papers. 
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dinary,  and  involved  in  it  such  culpability,  that  BOOK  ix. 
if  the  spirit  of  liberty  —  that  spirit  which  brought  ^TTX^" 
about  the  revolution,  and  established  the  pre- 
sent family  upon  the  throne  —  was  not  absolutely 
extinguished  in  the  nation,  we  might  expect 
to  see  a  future  parliament  not  only  censure,  but 
condemn  and  punish,  those  who  have  been  the 
chief  advisers  of  such  a  measure."  On  the 
l6th  of  April  the  king  put  an  end  to  the  session 
by  a  speech,  in  which  he  declared,  that  "  he 
should  think  himself  inexcusable  if  he  parted 
with  this  parliament  without  doing  them  the 
justice  to  acknowledge  the  many  signal  proofs 
they  had  given,  through  the  course  of  seven 
years,  of  their  duty,  fidelity,  and  attachment  to 
his  person  and  government,  and  their  constant 
regard  to  the  true  interest  of  their  country."  The 
parliament,  having  now  sat  nearly  the  full  term 
prescribed  by  the  septennial  act,  was  dissolved 
on  April  18,  J734,  and  a  new  parliament  imme- 
diately convoked  by  royal  proclamation. 
In  the  spring  of  this  year  the  marriage  of 
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princess  royal  wirn  the  prince  or  Orange  was  cele-0i  oraug<-. 
brated  with  great  magnificence  and  public  rejoic- 
ings ;  and  the  parliament,  as  a  testimony  of  their 
entire  approbation  of  this  alliance,  voted  the  sum 
of  80,OOO/.  as  a  portion  to  the  princess,  and  an 
annuity  for  life  of  5000/.  payable  out  of  the  civil 
list.  His  serene  highness  the  prince  is  thus  fa-"|Tt^h** 
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BOOK  ix.vorably  described,  in  a  letter  to  lord  Townshend, 
1735  secretary  of  state,  from  the  earl  of  Chesterfield, 
ambassador  at  the  Hague. — "  The  prince  of 
Orange  has  extreme  good  parts ;  is  perfectly 
well-bred  ;  with  an  ease  and  freedom  that  is 
seldom  acquired  but  by  a  long  knowledge  of  the 
world.  The  acclamations  of  the  people  are  loud 
and  universal.  He  assumes  not  the  least  dignity, 
but  has  all  the  affability  and  insinuation  that  is 
necessary  for  a  person  who  would  raise  himself  in 
a  popular  government." 

The  new  parliament,  being  convened  in  Janu- 
ary J735,  quickly  discovered  a  disposition  to  sup- 
port, with  zeal  not  inferior  to  that  of  their  pre- 
decessors, the  measures  of  the  present  admini- 
stration. The  king,  in  his  speech,  expressed 
"  his  concern  at  the  present  commotions  on  the 
continent;  and  though  he  had  hitherto  resisted 
the  pressing  solicitations  of  the  court  of  Vienna 
for  aid  in  this  war,  he  hoped  that  his  good  sub- 
jects would  not  repine  at  the  necessary  means  of 
placing  him  in  a  situation  to  act  that  part  which 
might  eventually  be  incumbent  upon  him."  The 
house,  in  a  grand  committee  of  supply,  voted, 
in  consequence  of  this  suggestion,  near  6o,OOO 
men  for  the  sea  and  land-service  of  the  year ; 
though  not  without  the  vehement  opposition  of 
the  patriots,  who  demonstrated  the  folly  of  tak- 
ing any  part  whatever  in  these  unintelligible  and 
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everlasting  broils  upon  the  continent*  upon  pre-BOOKix. 
tence  of  which  this  alarming  augmentation  of  our  'TrsT"' 
military  force   was  founded :    and    sir   William 
Wyndham  remarked,  "  that,  notwithstanding  the 
long  continuance  of  peace,  such  had  been  the 
exorbitant  charges  and  expenses  by  subsidies  and 
armaments,  that  the  people  had  not  been  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  a  single  tax  imposed  during 
the  preceding  war." 

A  clause  being  inserted  in  the  address,  assur- Hostile  in- 
ing  his  majesty  "  that  this  house  will  cheerfully  thTcourt? 
and  effectually  raise   such   supplies  as  shall  be 
necessary  for  the  honor  and  security  of  his  ma- 
jesty and  these  kingdoms" — it  was  moved  that 
the  following  words  be  added,  "  so  soon  as  the 
proper  information  of  the  state  of  public  affairs 
should  be  communicated  to  this  house,  and  in 
proportion  to  such  efforts  as  shall  be  made  by 
such  of  the  allies  who  are  under  the  same  engage- 
ments as  this  nation,  and  who  are  not  involved 
in  the  war."     On  the  division  the  amendment  Parliament 
was  rejected,  by  265  votes  against  185 — a  mi-war!e 
nority  plainly  indicative  of  the  reluctance  of  the 
house  to  engage  as  parties  in  the  present  war; 
respecting  which  it  seemed  that  England  had  in- 
terfered so  far,  as  to  give  extreme  umbrage  to  the 
courts  of  Versailles  and  Madrid,  though  not  far 
enough  to  render  any  real  service  to  the  emperor, 

VOL.  in;  2  H 
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BOOK  ix.  who  had  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of  a  re-* 
^7*?"'  vival  of  the  grand  alliance  in  his  favor. 

J  /  <j  J  • 

Subsidy  to       Mr.    Horace  Walpole  was   not   discouraged, 
ridTcufed,    however,  frorn  almost  immediately  moving  for  a 
exposed,    subsicly  to  Denmark,  pursuant  to  a  treaty  en- 
granted.     tered  into  by  his  majesty  with  the  king  of  Den- 
mark for  that  purpose  ;    and  which  originated, 
according  to  the  allegations  of  the  mover,  in  a 
just  and  -proper  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the 
'balance  of  power  in  Europe* — an  expression  so 
incessantly  in  the  mouth  of  this  minister,  that  he 
was  commonly  known  under  the  ludicrous  appel- 
lation of  Balance-master.     The  leaders  of  oppo- 
sition treated  the    motion   with  indignant   con- 
tempt.    "  All   the  powers   of  Europe,'*  it  was 
affirmed,  "  were  as  much  or  more  interested  in 

*  The  secret  history  of  this  Danish  subsidy  has  already 
been  transiently  alluded  to.  It  is  a  mystery  of  state,  involved 
in  loo  much  obscurity  and  perplexity  to  be  fully  and  complete- 
ly developed.  By  this  treaty,  eighty  crowns  were  allowed  for 
each  horseman,  and  thirty  for  every  foot  soldier  :  one  half  to 
be  paid  immediately  on  signing  the  treaty,  and  the  remainder 
when  the  troops  shall  be  delivered.  Besides  this,  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  engages  to  pay  to  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Denmark  the  annual  sum  of  250,000  crowns  banco, 
till  such  time  as  the  said  troops  shall  be  taken  into  full  pay, 
and  the  sum  of  150,000  crowns  yearly  afterwards.  What  a 
happiness  for  Britain,  that  the  equipoise  of  the  political 
balance,  whenever  disordered,  may  be  so  easily  re-adjusted 
by  the  judicious  application  of  these  golden  weights  ! 
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the  preservation  of  this  balance  as  England  ;  and  BOOK  ix. 
should  it  ever  be  really  endangered,  they  would  1735> 
certainly  engage  in  its  defence,  without  being 
hired  to  do  so  by  British  subsidies.  But  were 
England  perpetually  the  first  to  take  the  alarm, 
and  should  this  practice  of  subsidising  be  esta- 
blifhed,  every  state  would  expect  a  gratification 
for  doing  what  it  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to 
do  for  its  own  preservation,  and  the  whole  charge 
of  maintaining  this  balance  would  fall  upon  Great 
Britain.  Even  our  allies  the  States  General  might 
at  last  refuse  to  assist  in  trimming  this  balance, 
unless  the  grand  pensionary  of  Holland  were  also 
to  become  the  grand  pensionary  of  England." 
The  question  being  put,  the  motion  was  ap- 
proved, and  the  subsidy  granted  by  the  house, 
though  no  less  than  178  members  gave  their 
unavailing  voices  against  it.  The  session  clos- 
ing in  May  (1735),  the  king  thanked  his  faithful 
commons  for  the  supplies  they  had  granted  with 
such  cheerfulness  and  dispatch  ;  and  immediately 
after  the  prorogation  his  majesty  embarked  for 
the  continent,  leaving  the  queen,  as  usual,  sold 
regent  during  his  absence. 

For  several  years  past,  a  strict  amity  had  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  courts  of  Madrid  and 
Lisbon,  which  was,  in  the  year  1 728,  cemented  by 
a  double  marriage  of  the  royal  families — the 
prince  of  Asturias  espousing  the  eldest  princess 
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BOOK  ix. of  Portugal,  and  the  prince  of  Brazil  the  infanta 

1755    of  Spain,  formerly  affianced  to  Lewis  XV.  king 

of  France— the  courts  meeting  in  a  temporary 

edifice  erected  over  the  bed  of  the  Coya,  which 

divides  the  two  kingdoms,  where  the  princesses 

Dispute     were   exchanged.      In  the  course  of  this  year, 

between  ' 

Spain  and  however,  the  good  understanding  between  them 

Portugal.  .      *  5 

was  unhappily  interrupted  by  a  frivolous  dispute, 
originating  in  a  real  or  pretended  violation  of 
the  privileges  of  the  ambassador  of  Portugal 
resident  at  Madrid.  The  quarrel  ran  so  high, 
that  the  ministers  of  the  two  crowns  were  re- 
called, and  warlike  preparations  made  on  each 
side.  The  king  of  Portugal,  conscious  of  his 
inability  to  encounter  the  power  of  Spain,  nomi- 
nated Don  Antonio  d'Alzeveda  as  his  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  the  court  of  London,  to  solicit 
the  aid  and  protection  of  his  ally  the  king  of 
Great  Britain.  By  the  efficacious  assistance  of 
England  had  the  independency  of  Portugal  and 
the  rights  of  the  ducal  and  royal  house  of  Bra- 
ganza  been  ultimately  established,  after  a  con- 
test of  twenty-eight  years ;  and  as  a  just  com- 
pensation for  this  great  service,  very  important 
commercial  privileges  were  conceded  to  the 
English  nation  by  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Thus 
the  interests  of  that  opulent  but  feeble  kingdom 
became  inseparably  connected  with  those  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  upon  this  potent  alliance 
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she  chiefly  depended,  and  still  depends,  for  her  BOOK  ix. 
existence  as  a  distinct  and  sovereign  power. 
Don  Pedro,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
deposition  of  his,  brother  Alphonso,  died  A.  D. 
1706,  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years.  His  son, 
Don  Juan,  faithfully  adhered  to .  the  political 
engagements  entered  into  by  his  father  as  a 
party  in  the  grand  alliance  against  the  house  of 
Bourbon  :  but  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  the  court  of  Lisbon  had  cautiously 
avoided  involving  herself  in  the  various  conten- 
tions of  the  European  powers.  Upon  the  present  Powerful 

'  Interposi- 

occasion,  the  court  or  London  adopted,  without tiou  of 

...  .   ,  .  ,      ,       Great  Bri- 

hesitation,  measures  the  most  vigorous  and  de-i;,in. 
cisive.  A  powerful  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
sir  John  Norris,  sailed  for  the  Tagus  (June  1735,) 
in  order  to  protect  the  coasts  and  the  commerce  of 
Portugal ;  and  particularly  to  convoy  the  Bra- 
zil fleet,  then  shortly  expected  richly  laden, 
in  safety  to  Lisbon.  And  Mr.  Keene,  the  Bri- 
tish envoy  at  Madrid,  was  expressly  commanded 
to  communicate  to  his  catholic  majesty  the  reso- 
lution of  the  king  of  England  to  grant  effectual 
succours  to  his  ally.  .Notwithstanding  some 
angry  complaints  on  the  uart  of  Spain  of  the 
partial  conduct  of  England,  this  interposition 
completely  answered  the  purpose  intended  by  it ; 
and  an  accommodation  took  place  between  the 
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BOOK  ix.  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  before  the  conclu- 
v"|7:3<r>  sion  of  the  year. 

Session  of  The  parliament  met  for  the  second  time  Janu- 
Parhament  ary  15,  1736.  After  mentioning  the  happy  turn 
which  the  affairs  of  Europe  had  taken,  and  ob- 
serving that  a  plan  of  pacification  had  been  pro- 
posed by  England  in  conjunction  with  the  States 
General,  and  that  the  emperor  and  France  had 
separately  concerted  the  preliminaries  for  ob- 
taining that  end,  the  king  said,  *'  It  appearing 
upon  due  examination  that  these  articles  do  not 
essentially  vary  from  the  plan  proposed  by  me  and 
the  States,  nor  contain  any  thing  prejudicial  to 
the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  or  to  the  rights  and 
interests  of  our  respective  subjects,  we  thought 
fit,  in  pursuance  of  our  constant  purpose  to 
contribute  our  utmost  towards  a  pacification, 
to  declare,  by  a  joint  resolution  to  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  France,  our  approbation  of  the  said 
preliminaries,  and  our  readiness  to  concur  in  a 
treaty  to  be  made  for  bringing  them  to  perfec- 
tion." On  this  occasion  the  addresses  in  both 
houses  were  carried  without  a  division  ;  the  wis- 
dom of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  ministry, 
and  the  beneficial  result  of  them,  being  such  as 
to  silence  all  opposition.  Of  these  measures, 
so  justly  applauded  for  their  prudence  and  po- 
licy, it  cannot,  at  the  close  of  this  perplexing 
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business,  be  unacceptable  to  exhibit  a  general  and  BOOK  ix. 
connected  view. 


In  December  1733  we  find,  from  a  very  valu-  Sagacious 
able  paper  extant  in  the  hand-writing  of  sir  R 
bert  Wai  pole*,  that  sagacious  minister  reason-5  e 
ing  deeply  with  himself  upon  the  part  which  it 
might  eventually  be  incumbent  upon  Great  Bri- 
tain to  take  in  the  present  circumstances.  His 
conclusions  are,  1st,  That  this  is  not  a  casus 
fcederis  ;  the  alliance  with  Austria  being  defensive 
merely,  and  the  empeior  by  his  imprudence  hav- 
ing given  the  first  cause  of  offence.  2dly,  That 
upon  no  account  would  it  be  adviseable  for  Eng- 
land to  entei%  except  conjointly  with  Holland, 
into  this  war,  of  which  (says  he),  when  once  begun 
no  man  can  foresee  or  determine  the  conclusion" 
3dly,  As  to  the  concessions  proper  to  be  made 
in  order  to  avoid  so  great  an  evil,  he  seems  to 
entertain  no  doubt  but  that  an  accommodation 
might  be  effected,  if  Spain  were  gratified  in  her 
eager  wish  to  accomplish  a  marriage  between  Don 
Carlos  and  either  of  the  archduchesses.  "To 
the  emperor,"  says  he,  "  we  shall  be  inexcusable 
if  we  obstruct  this  only  measure  of  saving  himself 
from  destruction,  and  do  not  at  the  same  time 
assist  htm  in  what  he  calls  his  just  demands.  To 
Spain  our  conduct  will  be  thought  most  provok- 

*  Coxe's  State  Papers, 
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BOOK  ix. ing  if  we  defeat  their  most  favorite  scheme,  and 
1736.  rather  choose  to  enter  into  a  war  against  them 
than  submit  to  their  terms  of  reconciliation  with 
the  emperor.  If  the  chief  apprehension  is,  that 
such  a  marriage  would  tend  to  aggrandise  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  and  make  them  hereafter 
upon  future  events  formidable  to  all  Europe,  let 
it  be  comsidered  how  great  and  imminent  is  the 
present  danger;  and  whether  the  course  of  another 
year's  successful  campaign  may  not  make  the 
house  of  Bourbon  immediately  masters  of  all 
Europe  ;  in  which  case  we  should  bring  immedi- 
ately upon  ourselves  the  mischiefs  which  we  only 
apprehend  may  happen  in  future.times.  Has  con- 
sanguinity or  relation  by  marriages  ever  among 
princes  outweighed  the  present  interest  of  the 
princes  concerned  ?  What  has  been  hitherto  the 
case  between  France  and  Spain  ?  What  regard 
has  France  shown  to  the  court  of  Turin  but  for 
interest  ?  What  effect  has  the  alliance  between 
the  houses  of  Hanover  and  Berlin  ?" 

All  this  is  sound  and  excellent  political  rea- 
soning ;  -but  in  reality,  the  emperor,  jealous  in 
the  extreme  lest  the  Austrian  succession  should 
eventually  devolve  to  any  branch  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  had  never  for  a  moment  seriously  har-r 
boured  the  intention  of  bestowing  either  of  the 
archduchesses  upon  Don  Carlos.  By  gross  im- 
prudence he  now  found  himself  entangled  in  a 
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situation  from  which  it  was  not  possible,  by  anyBOOKix. 
exertion   of  force   or   device  of  policy,   for  his  ^^ 
friends  to   extricate  him  without   loss  and   dis- 
grace.     Possessed  however    with   an   high  andp»de  and 

5s  Obstinacy 

even*  extravagant  idea  of  the  power  of  Greatof  the  Em- 
Britain,  in  consequence,  doubtless,  of  the  splendid 
successes  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  the  war 
of  the  succession — yet  recent  in  his  memory — he 
not  only  neglected  to  take  the  necessary  precau- 
tions for  his  own  defence,  but  resolutely  persisted 
in  refusing  to  make  those  concessions  which  the 
exigency  of  his  affairs  demanded ;  relying  with 
the  utmost  confidence  on  the  eventual  interposi- 
tion of  the  maritime  powers. 

The  emperor  had  even  omitted  to  engage  in 
his  interests  the  king  of  Sardinia,  whose  alliance 
had  on  all  former  and  similar  occasions  been 
considered  as  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
whose  predilections  were  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  house  of  Austria.  In  a  letter  addressed  by 
this  monarch  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
March  1734,  he  says — "  Votre  majeste  trouva 
mieux  de  travailler  elle-meme  a  m'uriir  avec 
1'empereur.  Je  lui  confiai  tous  mes  sentimens, 
et  j'euslieu  decroire  qu'elle  les  trouva  raisonables. 
Mais  le  mcpris  bien  marque  que  la  cour  de  Vi- 
enne  affecta  a  mon  egard  dans  tout  le  cours  de 
cette  longue  negociation  m'en  firent  enfin  des 
£sperer  le  succes."  Such  being  the  absurd  policy 
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BOOK  ix.  of  the  imperial  cabinet,    the  courts  of  London 

^1120^  and  the  Hague  showed  themselves  very  reluctant 

Discretion  to  become  parties  in  the  quarrel.     The  States 

j"t^0°tdth~e General  had  even  already  concluded  a  conven- 

S!:raLGe"  ^on  °^  neutra^ty  w^^  France  for  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  ;  and  they  declared  without  reserve 
to  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
Hague  (April  1734),  their  opinion  "that  the 
emperor  should  be  undeceived  in  his  views  and 
expectations,  and  given  to  understand,  that,  since 
the  war  began  from  the  Polish  election,  in  which 
the  maritime  powers  have  no  concern,  and  since 
the  losses  in  Italy  arose  from  his  own  weak  and 
defenceless  condition,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
England  and  Holland  should  go  into  a  war  to 
recover  dominions  for  the  emperor  lost  by  his 
own  neglect ;  and,  consequently,  that  he  should 
think  of  losing  something  to  save  the  whole, 
whilst  he  is  in  no  condition  to  withstand  so  for- 
midable an  alliance*." 

In  the  month  of  July,  1734,  the  emperor,  in  a 
long  dispatch  to  count  Kinski  the  imperial  ambas- 
sador in  London,  states  the  causes  of  his  discon- 
tent and  uneasiness  with  regard  to  England.  His 
imperial  majesty  declares,  that,  since  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  March  1731,  he 
has  taken  no  step  without  the  advice  and  concur- 

*  Coxe's  State  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  164>. 
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rence  of  the  king  of  England,  particularly  in  all  BOOK  ix. 
that  related  to  Poland.  He  speaks  of  the  Wai-  "^j^ 
poles  as  his  determined  enemies ;  and  that  he 
had  represented  to  the  king  himself,  hitherto 
without  effect,  the  imminent  danger  which 
threatened  to  overwhelm  not  only  the  house  of 
Austria  but  all  Europe.  He  commands  his 
ambassador  to  let  the  king  of  England  know, 
that  he  never  will  consent  to  the  plan  of  pacifica- 
tion then  in  agitation,  and  had  rather  suffer  the 
worst  extremities  than  accede  to  such  disadvan- 
tageous terms.  In  October  1734  we  find  Mr.  H. 
Walpole  complaining,  in  a  secret  letter  to  queen 
Caroline,  of  the  pride  and  invincible  pertinacity 
of  the  emperor.  He  predicts  that  the  Austrians 
will  be  driven  out  of  Italy  next  spring  ;  and  he 
urges,  that  his  imperial  majesty  should  be  unde- 
ceived in  thinking  that  their  majesties  of  Great 
Britain  are  for  him,  but  that  the  British  ministry 
is  against  him.  This  notion  of  the  emperor  was  imprudent 

,      \  .  Ardour  of 

however  not  altogether  unfounded  :  the  king  was  the  King, 
strongly  inclined  to  adopt  vigorous,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  violent  measures  in  favor  of  the 
emperor,  whose  hopes  were  kept  alive  by  the 
tenor  of  count  Kinski's  dispatches,  though  it  was 
morally  certain  that  England,  by  embarking  in 
the  war,  could  have  given  him  no  effectual  assis- 
tance. Lord  Harrington  paid  his  court  to  the 
king  by  fostering  these  dangerous  prepossessions  ;- 
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BOOK  ixbut  the    queen  employed  her  whole   influence 
'"^seT'  in  support  of  the  pacific  system  of  the  Walpoles. 
In  November   1734,    lord    Harrington    penned 
the  draft  of  a  secret    dispatch  to  Mr.  Horace 
Walpole  breathing  a  very  warlike    spirit.      He 
declares  the  king  to  be  more  and  more  convinced 
of  the  necessity  there  is  for  his  majesty  and  the 
States  to  be  prepared  against  all  events — "  His 
majesty  has  a  very  considerable  fleet  ready  for 
service  in  his  ports;    he  is  raising  near  10,OOO 
additional  landsmen,  has  already  contracted  for 
6OOO  Danes,  and  is  negotiating  the  same  num- 
ber in  Sweden. "     The  ambassador  isco  mmanded 
"  to  press  with  the  greatest  warmth  a  speedy  aug- 
mentation of  the  Dutch  forces  ;  and,  in  case  the 
States  will  in  secret  authorise  the  king  to  give 
assurances  to  the  emperor  of  their  favorable  dis- 
position,  he  will  endeavour  to  prevail  on  his  im- 
perial majesty  to  detach  a  body  of  forces  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Low  Countries,  and  also  send 
himself  10,000  men  to  assist  in  the  defence  of 

their  frontier." 

This  imprudent  letter  was  transmitted  to  sir 
,  Robert  Walpole,  then  at  Houghton,  who  with 
little  ceremony,  and  greatly  to  the  chagrin  of 
lord  Harrington,  declaring  his  entire  disapproba- 
tion of  it.  An  indigested  plan  of  preliminaries, 
drawn  up  by  the  same  nobleman,  met  with  the 
same  fate.  The  king,  as  the  duke  of  Newcastle 
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informs  sir   Robert  Walpole,  was  much  embar-  BOOK  ix. 
rassed  with  this  difference   of  opinion  amongst 
his  ministers.      At    length,    January   1735,    an 
admirable    letter,    signed  by    lord    Harrington,  Terms 
was    transmitted    to    Mr.   Robinson,  envoy    atby°theC 


Vienna,  not  only  stating  with  perspicuity, 
enforcing  with  the  highest  display  of  ability  and 
energy,  the  terms  on  which  the  maritime  powers 
proposed,  and  believed  themselves  competent  to 
obtain,  an  immediate  and  general  peace  —  Namely, 
that  the  Sicilies  should  be  ceded  to  Don  Carlos  in 
lieu  of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  and  the 
reversion  of  Tuscany  transferred  to  the  emperor  ; 
that  the  Milanese  should  be  restored,  excepting 
the  districts  of  Novara  and  Tortona,  actually  in 
possession  (together  with  the  entire  duchy  of 
Milan)  of  the  allied  powers,  to  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia ;  that  the  elector  of  Saxony  should  be  ac- 
knowledged king  of  Poland,  Stanislaus  retaining 
the  regal  title  ;  and  that  the  Bourbon  crowns 
should  join  in  the  guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction. 

Though  the  envoy  Robinson  was  ordered  to 
urge  upon  the  consideration  of  the  imperial  court 
u  how  extremely  different  was  the  present  situa- 
tion of  the  emperor  from  that  of  the  powers  with 
whom  he  was  to  treat  —  both  what  is  to  be  yielded 
to  him,  and  what  he  is  ,to  yield,  being  already  in 
their  possession"  —  the  Csesarean  pride  seemed  in 
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BOOK  tx.no  wise  abated  ;  and  a  clear  and  specific  answer 
could  by  no  means  be  obtained.  It  was  only 
demanded  whether  the  maritime  po.vers  would 
arm  in  defence  of  the  house  of  Austria,  if  the 
allies  should  reject  the  plan.  To  this  artful  and 
unpleasant  inquiry  a  plain  and  positive  declara- 
tion was  after  some  delay  returned,  that  they 
would  not  on  any  consideration  engage  in  the 
war.  The  truth  was,  that  the  Wai  poles  very 
justly  conceived  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
to  be  little  if  at  all  affected  by  any  exchanges  of 
territory  in  Italy  ;  and  they  would  not  be  pre- 
cluded from  acceding  to  any  reasonable  modifi- 
cation of  the  proposed  plan  on  the  part  of  France. 


indignant-  gut  ^jg  declaration  was  received  at  Vienna  with 

ly  rejected 

by  the  a  mixture  of  rage  and  despondency.  Count  Zin- 
zendorf  protested,  "  that  the  only  means  left  for 
the  emperor  was  to  set  fire  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  world  ;  and  to  perish,  if  he  must  perish, 
in  the  general  conflagration."  Even  prince  Eu- 
gene affirmed,  "  that  the  wisest  measure  the  em- 
peror could  follow  was  to  recall  all  his  forces  into 
his  hereditary  dominions,  and  suffer  France  to 
take  the  rest,  if  the  maritime  powers  had  no 
concern  for  them."  The  enemies  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  it  was  said,  would  surely  not  require 
Vienna. 

In  Italy,  the  affairs  of  the  emperor  were  novy 
reduced  to  extremity.      Count  Konigsegg  was 
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compelled  to  retire  into  the  Tyrol ;  and  MantuanooKix. 
alone  remained  of  all  the  imperial  possessions  in  "^73^ 
that  country.  Such  was  the  conflict  of  contend- 
ing passions  in  the  mind  of  the  emperor  at  this 
period  as  to  excite  alarming  apprehensions  of 
the  consequences.  "  During  the  dead  of  thQ 
night,"  writes  Mr.  Robinson  to  lord  Harrington, 
"  and  while  singly  with  the  empress,  he  gave  a 
loose  to  his  affliction,  confusion,  and  despair*." 
Firm,  nevertheless,  to  its  purpose,  and  equally 
unmoved  by  the  menaces  and  supplications  of 
the  emperor,  the  court  of  London  proceeded  in 
its  pre-concerted  plan  of  pacification.  In  August 
3735,  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  lord  Wal- 
degrave,  held  a  secret  and  confidential  conference 
with  cardinal  Fleury  on  the  subject  of  peace  ;  and 
Tuscany  being  mentioned,  the  cardinal  declared, 
peremptorily,  that  the  emperor  could  noi:  have  it. 
Lord  Waldegrave  then  proposed  the  ultimatum 
of  the  maritime  powers ;  viz.  the  exchange  of 
that  duchy  for  Lorraine.  His  eminence  imme- 
diately cleared  up  his  countenance,  and  owned  it 
was  the  only  thing  that  could  satisfy  the  French 
nation.  A  good  understanding  being  thus  esta- 
blished between  the  courts  of  London  and  Ver- 
sailles, and  the  court  of  Vienna  having  now  had 
time  to  cool,  Mr.  Robinson  was  ordered  to  pro- 
pose to  the  imperial  ministers  the  alternative  of 

*  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  462. 
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BOOK  ix.  this  plan,  or  that  of  the  marriage  of  Don  Carlos 
^T'  with  an  archduchess.  To  the  latter  they  mani- 
fested a  fixed  and  insuperable  aversion  ;  but  to 
the  former  they  hearkened  with  symptoms  of  se- 
cret complacency.  The  emperor  in  person  con- 
descended to  intimate  to  Mr.  Robinson  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  acceding  to  this  proposition.  But 
still  irritated  at  the  failure  of  his  lofty  expecta- 
tions, he  determined  that  England  should  not 
have  the  honor  of  mediating  the  peace.  A 

Peace  of   direct  negotiation  was  therefore  set  on  foot  with 

Europe  re-    .  -  __          ...  .       _T  .          ..  _ 

stored.  the  court  of  Versailles  ;  and  in  November  Mr. 
Robinson  received  from  prince  Eugene  a  project 
or  precis  of  articles,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  two 
courts,  to  which  the  assent  of  the  maritime 
powers  was  requested.  And  the  court  of  Lon- 
don, little  solicitous  as  to  the  mode  of  reconcilia- 
tion, signifying  her  entire  concurrence  in  the 
plan,  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  by 
all  the  belligerent  powers  early  in  the  following 
year,  1736 — not  however  without  extreme  re- 
luctance and  chagrin  on  the  part  of  Spain, 
whose  ambitious  projects  of  aggrandisement  in 
Italy  both  France  and  Sardinia  were,  fortu- 
nately for  the  emperor,  strongly  inclined  to 
oppose  and  counteract.  His  Sardinian  ma- 
jesty, conformably  to  the  subtle  policy  of  the 
house  of  Savoy  although  his  forces  were 
acting  in  concert  with  those  of  France  and 
Spain  hesitated  not  in  a  letter  to  the  king 
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of  England,  to  avow  his  purpose  of  joining  the  BOOK  ix. 
maritime  powers  in   any   measures  of  hostility  T?C" 
necessary  to  prevent  the  Spanish   branch  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  from  effecting  the  expulsion  of 
the   emperor  from   Lombardy  ;  knowing,  as  he 
said,  that  he  himself  should  be  the  next  sacri- 
fice. 

Such  was  the  wise  and  excellent  conduct  by 
•which  that  able  minister  who  now  presided  over 
the  affairs  of  Britain  brought  to  a  speedy  and  for- 
tunate termination  his  anxious  endeavours  tore- 
store  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  threatened  with 
the  prospect  of  an  universal  and  most  destructive 
war:  and  so  striking  was  the  contrast  between 
his  caution,  mildness,  and  moderation,  and  the 
rashness,  arrogance,  and  folly,  which  have  cha- 
racterised the  more  presuming  statesmen  of  mo- 
dern times. 

The  present  session  of  parliament  was  dis tin- Motion  for 
guished  chiefly  by  a  motion  made  in  the  house  of  of  the  Test 
commons,  March    1736,  for  the  repeal  of  those Actt 
clauses  in  the  test  act  which  barred  or  obstructed 
the    admission   of  protest  ant    dissenters    to     civil 
employments.     This  motion,  though. ably  sup- 
ported, seems  to  have  been  somewhat  unadvised 
and  unseasonable — as  being  brought  forward  not 
merely  without  the  concurrence,  but  contrary  to 
the  inclination  of  the  court,  and  at  a  juncture  in 
no  respect  favorable    to  its  success.     It  is  not, 

VOL.  III.  2  I 
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BOOK  ix. however,  to  be  inferred,  that  the  court  w?s  really 
adverse  to  the  purport  of  the  motion  abstractedly 
considered ;  but  the  minister  well  knew  the  risk 
and  obloquy  which  might  attend  his  open  and 
avowed  support  of  this  measure.  He  recollected, 
doubtless,  that  the  utmost  influence  of  the  crown 
had  been  unavailingly  exerted  in  the  late  reign  to 
procure  the  repeal  of  these  clauses,  when  a  bill 
for  that  purpose  was  moved  by  the  late  earl 
Stanhope.  His  popularity,  had  lately  sustained 
a  rude  shock,  in  consequence  of  the  attempt 
made  to  extend  and  invigorate  the  operation  of 
the  laws  of  revenue  ;  and  he  dreaded  lest  the  cry 

of  DANGER     TO     THE     CHURCH     should     piroduCC 

effects  still  more  detrimental  to  his  credit  and 
safety  than  that  which  still  vibrated  in  his  ears, 

of  LIBERTY,  PROPERTY,  AND   NO   EXCISE  !    Al- 

though  he  had,  previously  to  the  late  election, 
flattered  the  dissenters  with  the  hope  of  relief,  he 
thought  proper,  therefore,  when  the  motion  was 
actually  made,  to  oppose  the  repeal,  as  in  pre- 
sent circumstances  inexpedient,  impolitic,  and 
improper ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  re- 
jected by  a  very  great  majority*.  The  motion 

*  "  An  affair,"  says  the  historian  Tindal,  "  happened  this 
year  (i.e.  the  year  preceding  the  general  election  of  1734), 
which  made  a  great  noise  with  the  public.  The  dissenters, 
having  always  EMINENTLY  distinguished  themselves  in  sup- 
port of  the  present  establishment,  thought  it  was  hard  that 
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Was,  by  a  fruitless  and  injudicious  perseverance, BOOK  ix. 
revived  in  a  subsequent  session  of  this  parliament,  1736> 
when  it  was  again  negatived  by  the  same  mini- 
sterial majority.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
no  considerable  or  lasting  resentment  appears  to 
have  been  excited  in  the  breasts  of  the  dissenters 
in  consequence  of  this  disappointment,  so  well 
was  it  understood  that  the  king  was  himself 
strongly  disposed  to  favor  the  repeal,  and  that 
the  minister  was  actuated  by  motives,  not  of 
animosity,  but  of  an  urgent  and  over-ruling 
political  necessity.  It  must  not  be  omitted, 
that  in,  this  session  the  parliament  repealed  the 

they  should  lie  under  the  lash  of  the  disqualifying  laws  of  the 
corporation  and  test  acts,  which  were  originally  meant  only 
to  disqualify  papists.  They  therefore  had  several  meetings, 
and  at  last  chose  a  committee,  to  consider  when,  and  in, 
what  manner,  to  apply  for  the  repealing,  or  explaining,  part 
of  those  acts. — Though  the  minister  and  all  his  friends  in. 
both  houses  were  extremely  well  disposed  in  favour  of  this 
application,  yet  he  was  afraid  of  encouraging  it.  The  least 
spark,  considering  tha  temper  the  nation  was  in>  might  have 
set  it  in  a  flame.  He  had  seen  what  dreadful  effects  had 
attended  the  ridiculous  outcry  of  the  CHURCH  being  in 
BANGER.  He  knew  the  influence  of  his  enemies  without 
doors,  and  their  readiness  to  lay  hold  of  every  circumstance 
that  could  distress  his  person  or  the  public  service — *He  took 
great  pains  to  explain  all  those  particulars  to  the  chief  men 
amongst  them  who  came  to  solicit  him  for  his  interest,  and 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  succeed  so  welf  as  to  convince 
them  of  the  reasonableness  of  their  desisting  from  their  applies- 
•  , lion/or  that  time." 

211 
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BOOK  ix.  ancient  statutes  against  conjuration   and  witch* 
craft,  thereby  relieving  the  English  judicial  code 


Ancient     from  a  small  part  of  that  heavy  load  of  trumperv, 

Statutes  .  e  J 

against      absurdity,  and  oppression,  by  which,  in  the  worse 

Conjura-  -11  r  • 

tionand     than  Egyptian  darkness  or  past  ages,  it  had  been 
craft  re-     so  unhappily  and  dreadfully  disgraced. 

About  this  time  a  new  sect  of  religionists  arose, 
Profr^of  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Methodists, 
distsMe  °  who  soon  appeared  to  be  divided  into  two  di- 
stinct classes  under  their  respective  leaders,  Whit- 
field  and  Wesley  —  -priests  of  the  English  church, 
regularly  educated  and  ordained  —  the  first  of 
them  adopt-ing  the  Calvanistic,  the  latter  the  Ar- 
miriian  dogmas  in  theology  ;  corresponding  in 
this  respect  to  the  sects  of  Jansenists  and  Moli- 
nists  in  the  Gallican  church.  Professing  still  to 
adhere  to  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, of  which  they  boasted  themselves  to  be  the 
only  true  and  genuine  members,  they  yet  in- 
dulged in  the  wildest  flights  and  extravagancies 
of  sectarian  fanaticism  —  preaching  in  the  fields 
to  vast  multitudes  —  suffering  with  patience  every 
insult  and  outrage—  and  persisting,  at  the  ex- 
treme peril  of  their  lives,  in  those  spiritual  labors 
to  which  they  conceived  themselves  called  by  a 
sort  of  supernatural  impulse*.  Many  respecta- 

*  "  GOD  in  the  Scripture,"  says  one  of  the  leaders  of  this 
sect,  in  very  elevated  language,  "  commands  me,  according 
to  my  power,  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  reform  the  wicked,  and 
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ble  persons  were  of  opinion,  that  the  government  BOOK  ix. 
ought  in  some  mode  to  interfere  in  order  to  check  '^Trse' 
these  novel  and  dangerous  ebullitions  of  enthu- 
siasm. But  to  the  honour  of  the  government,  not 
only  was  the  idea  of  persecution  in  every  form 
rejected  with  abhorrence,  but  the  protection  of 
the  law  was  extended  to  them  upon  all  occa- 
sions :  and  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  inviolate 
the  grand  principle  of  TOLERATION  has  rarely 
appeared  in  a  more  striking  point  of  view.  In 
a  few  years  the  fanatical  fervors  characteristic  of 
a  new  sect,  not  being  irritated  and  inflamed  by 
the  opposition  of  the*  civil  powers,  gradually  sub- 
sided ;  and  though  the  number  of  proselytes 
was  prodigious — part  remaining  in,  and  part  se- 
ceding from,  the  established  church — no  injury  to 
the  community  has  resulted  from  this  diffusion  of 
methodistic  principles.  On  the  contrary,  the 
good  effects  of  their  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tions, though  still  blended  with  much  speculative 
absurdity  and  mysticism,  are  at  this  time  appa- 

confirm  the  virtuous.  A  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  is  com- 
mitted to  me,  and  woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel !  In 
whatever  part  of  the  world  I  am,  I  judge  it  meet,  right,  and  , 
my  bounden  duty,  to  declare  unto  all  that  are  willing  to  hear 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  This  is  the  work  which  I  know 
GOD  hath  called  rne  unto.  And  if  it  be  his  pleasure  to  throw 
down  the  walls  of  Jericho,  not  by  the  engines  of  war,  but  by 
the  blasts  of  rams'  horns,  who  shall  say  unto  him,  What  doest 
thou  ?  H  A  M  f  T  o  N  's  Life  of  0  'esley. 
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BOOK  ix.  rent  in  the  orderly  and  virtuous  conduct  of  thou- 
sands  in  their  communities,  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  sunk  in  the  depths  of  ignorance,  vice, 
and  barbarism.  And  truth  and  justice  require 
the  acknowledgment,  that  many,  both  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  who  now  pass  under  the  vague 
and  popular  denomination  of  methodists,  are  per- 
sons of  the  highest  worth,  talents,  and  respecta- 
bility. 

The  tranquillitv  which  prevailed  throughout 

hie  Tumult   ...         .       •  '    . 

the  kingdom  at  this  time  was  unhappily  inter- 


rupted by  a  tumult  of  a  very  singular  nature, 
which  took  place  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  king.  It  happened  that 
at  the  execution  of  a  man  convicted  under  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  hardship,  by  trial  in  the 
court  of  admiralty,  as  a  smuggler,  the  military 
guard  which  attended  were  grossly  insulted  by 
the  populace  ;  in  revenge  of  which,  captain  Por- 
teous,  the  commandant,  was  provoked  to  order 
the  soldiers  to  fire  upon  the  people  without  the 
previous  sanction  of  the  magistrate.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  rash  and  precipitate  order,  several 
innocent  persons  suffering  the  loss  of  their  lives, 
Porteous  was  tried  for  murder,  convicted,  and 
received  sentence  of  death  ;  but  the  queen,  as. 
regent,  thought  fit  to  grant  him  a  reprieve.  The 
populace  of  Edinburgh,  nevertheless,  exasperated 
in  the  highest  degree  at  the  conduct  of  this  offi- 
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cer,  who  was  well  known  to  be  a  man  of  aban-BOOK  ix. 

doned  morals,  determined   that   he   should  not  v^v"""' 

•  i  •  1737- 

escape  punishment  ;  and  on  the  very  evening  or 

the  day  on  which,  according  to  his  sentence*,  he 
was  destined  to  suffer,  the  prison  of  the  .Tolbooth 
was  forced  with  such  order  and  deliberate  resolu- 
tion, as  afforded  a  strong  presumption  that  it  was 
the  result  of  a  plot  formed  by  persons  far  above 
the  rank  of  those  usually  concerned  in  similar 
outrages.  Leaving  the  delinquent  suspended  by 
the  neck  from  a  dyer's  pole,  they  quickly  and 
quietly  dispersed  ;  nor  was  it  ever  discovered  who 
were  the  perpetrators  of  this  daring  act  of  vio- 
lence, notwithstanding  a  reward  of  20ol.  was 
offered  by  a  proclamation  for  such  detection. 

In  the  course  of  the  session,  which  commenced  Proceed- 
ings upon 
Feb.  i.  1737,  the  government,  inflamed  with  re-il  inP»r- 

'0/       .       °  .  .  r  liament. 

sentment  at  this  atrocious  violation  of  the  laws, 
instituted  a  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  extraordinary  affair  ;  in  the 
course  of  which  three  Scottish  judges  in  their 
robes  were  examined  as  witnesses  at  the  bar  of 
the  house  of  lords.  And  though  it  did  not  ap- 
pear that  the  magistrates  had  been  anywise  de- 
ficient in  their  duty  upon  this  occasion,  a  bill  was 
brought  in  for  disabling  Alexander  Wilson,  lord 
provost  of  Edinburgh,  from  holding  any  office  of 
magistracy  in  Great  Britain — for  imprisoning 
the  said  Alexander  Wilson — for  abolishing  the 
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BOOK  ix.  guard  of  that  city,  and  for  taking  away  the  gates 
of  the  Nether-bow-port,  which  during  this  trans- 
action had  been  shut  in  order  to  prevent  the 
troops  quartered  in  the  suburbs  from  entering 
the  city.  This  bill  was  opposed  by  almost  all  the 
Scottish  representatives,  and  many  other  respec- 
table members  of  both  houses,  with  great  vehe- 
mence 5  and  the  duke  of  Argyle,  in  particular, 
arguing  against  the  principle  of  it,  said,"  that  he 
could  not  think  of  a  measure  more  harsh  or  un- 
precedented than  the  present  bill  ;  and  he  be- 
lieved there  was  no  instance  of  the  whole  weight 
of  parliamentary  indignation  falling  upon  any 
individual,  and  far  less  upon  any  community,  for 
crimes  that  were  within  the  reach  of  the  inferior 
courts  of  justice:  that  should  the  present  biil  pass 
into  a  law,  the  lord  provost  and  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh would  suffer  by  a  cruel,  unjust,  and  fan- 
tastical proceeding — a  proceeding  of  which  the 
worst  use  might  be  made  if  ever  the  nation  should 
have  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  a  vindictive,  ar- 
bitrary, and  tyrannical  administration" — an  ob- 
servation which,  after  an  interval  of  near  forty 
years,  recurred  very  forcibly  to  the  public  recol- 
lection. 

The  opposition  in  the  house  of  commons — where 
the  bill  was  defended  certainly  with  faint,  proba- 
bly with  reluctant,  efforts  by  the  minister,  whose 
sagacity  was  clearly  awake  to  the  folly  of  this 
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proceedure— was  still  more  vehement  than  in  that  BOOK  ix. 
of  the  lords.     In  support  of  the  petitions  against 
it,  four  acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament  before  the 
union  were  read,  which  accurately  pointed  out 
the  penalties  to  be  inflicted  upon  magistrates  de- 
ficient in  their  duty  ;  but  in  no  wise  countenanc- 
ing  any  violation,  such  as  the  present  bill  con- 
tained, on  the  franchises  of  the  city.     The  act  of 
union  itself  ratified  and  established  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the   royal  burghs  in  the  strongest 
terms;  and  the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of 
the  criminal  allegations  of  the  bill  was — to  use 
the   language  of  a  cotemporary  historian — "  so 
vague,  confused,  and  uncertain,  that  nothing  but 
the  respect  owing  to  her  majesty's  person  and  go- 
vernment could  have  saved  it  from  being  thrown 
out ;  for,  when  it  came  to  be  committed,  the  com- 
mitment of  it   was  carried  by  a  majority  of  no 
more  than  six  votes — 124  against  118*."    It  was 
indeed  evident  to  common  sense,  that  this  was  a 
case  which   neither  required,  nor  consequently 
justified,  so  extraordinary  an  interposition  of  le- 
gislative  power — the  existing  laws  being  fully 
adequate  to  the  punishment  of  the  offences  af- 
firmed, but  never  satisfactorily  proved,  to  have 
been  committed  by  the  magistracy  of  the  Scot- 
tish metropolis.     The    most  obnoxious  clauses 
i 

*  Tindal,  vol.  xx.  p.  342. 
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BOOK  ix.  were  at  length  rejected,  and  the  whole  reduced 
^^  to  an  act,  disabling  the  provost  from  holding  any 
Extraordi-  office  under  government,  and  imposing  a  fine  of 

nary  Pe-  Y 

naities  im-  two  thousand  pounds  upon   the  corporation  of 
Edinburgh  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of  Por- 
W      teous.     The  bill  in  its  altered  state  was  returned 
to  the  lords,  who  agreed  to  the  amendments. 

This  was  accompanied  by  a  second  bill,  con- 
taining extraordinary  provisions  for  the  more  effec- 
tual bringing  to  justice  the  murderers  of  captain 
Porteous ;  and  which  was  ordered  to  be  read  for 
a  stated  time  by  the  Scottish  clergy  from  their 
pulpits.  Both  bills  were  received  with  great  and 
inexpressible  indignation  by  the  whole  Scottish 
nation.  None  were  ever  legally  convicted  of  the 
murder,  notwithstanding  the  publicity  of  the 
fact ;  and  this  rash  and  passionate  attempt  to 
vindicate  the  honor  of  the  crown,  by  insulting 
the  majesty  and  woun.ding  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  afforded  a  new  proof  of  the  truth  and 
justice  of  the  observation  of  the  celebrated  chan- 
cellor Oxenstierne,  "  that  it  is  wonderful  by  how 
small  a  portion  of  wisdom  the  world  is  governed.'* 
In  the  stead  of  these  impolitic  measures  of  re- 
venge and  degradation,  occasion  might  have  been 
taken  from  this  incident,  supposing  it  to  indicate 
-any  want  of  energy  in  the  executive  power,  had 
a  more  liberal  spirit  prevailed,  to  restore  to  Scot- 
land those  distinctions  of  national  honour  and 
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authority,  of  which  that  kingdom  had  been  un-BOOKix. 
necessarily  and  invidiously  divested  by,  or  since,  ^X^* 
the  treaty  of  union.  There  appears  no  just  rea- 
son why  Scotland  should  not  have  its'own  resi- 
dent great  officers  of  state  ;  why  its  privy  council 
should  be  annihilated ;  why  the  high  commis- 
sioner of  the  crown  should  not,  as  in  the  times 
preceding  the  union,  be  enabled  to  support  his 
elevated  rank  and  station  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
the  national  dignity  :  and  why  the  royal  palace  of 
the  kings  of  Scotland  should  be  suffered  to  exhibit 
a  picture  of  melancholy  and  decay,  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  ruins  of  Balclutha.—* 
"  I  have  seen,"  says  the  ancient  bard  of  Caledo- 
nia, the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  deso- 
late. The  fire  had  resounded  in  the  halls,  but 
the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The 
stream  of  the  Clutha  is  removed  from  its  place  by 
the  fall  of  the  walls.  The  thistle  shook  there  its 
lonely  head;  the  moss  whistled  to  the  wind.  The 
fox  looked. out  from  the  windows;  the  rank  grass 
of  the  wall  waved  round  his  head.  Desolate  is 
the  dwelling  of  Moina  ;  silence  is  in  the  house 
of  her  fathers." 

In  the  spring  of  the  preceding  year,  April  1 73  6,  Marriage  of  • 
had  been  celebrated  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  •fWtta, 
Wales,  now  considered  as  the  determined  enemy 
of  the  minister,  and  the  head  of  the  opposition, 
with  Augusta  princess  of  Saxe  Gotha  ;  and  in  the 
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uooKix.course  of  the  present  session  a  motion  was  made 
*77377  by  Mr.  Pulteney,  and  seconded  by  sir  John  Bar- 
nard, for  an  address  to  the  king,  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  settle  ioo,ooo/.  per  annum  out  of  the 
civil  list  revenues  upon  the  prince.  This  was  vio- 
lently opposed  by  the  courtiers  as  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  king's  prerogative ;  and  it  was 
finally  negatived  by  a  majority  of  thirty  voices,  the 
numbers  being  234  to  204,  though  not  without 
producing  an  entire  alienation  between  the  two 
courts  of  St.  James's  and  Leicester-House.  The 
prince  of  Wales  highly  resented,  and  with  great 
apparent  reason,  that,  outof  a  civil  list  of  8oo,ooo/. 
per  annum >  a  revenue  of  5o,ooo/.  jier  annum  only 
should  be  allotted  to  him,  although  his  father, 
when  prince,  had  100,000!.  far  annum  out  of  a 
civil  list  of  700,000^  Nor  does  the  sum  required 
by  the  prince  appear  to  have  been  more  than 
'adequate  to  the  superiority  of  his  rank  and  sta- 
tion. As  this  resolution  of  the  prince  to  appeal 
to  parliament  embarrassed  many  who  held  places 
under  the  government,  and  were  at  the  same 
time  desirous  to  keep  on  fair  terms  with  the  suc- 
cessor, he  was  advised  by  Mr.  Doddington  (after- 
wards lord  Melcombe),  whom  he  admitted  into 
his  confidence,  to  apply  for  an  additional  grant  of 
50,0007. per  annum  ;  but  the  prince  replied  with 
a  generosity  truly  noble,  "  that  the  nation  had 
done  enough  for  his  family  already,  and  that  he 
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tvould  rather  beg  his  bread  from  door  to  door  BOOK  ix. 
than  be  a  further  charge  to  them."  Many  of  the  ^^ 

I  /  J  I  • 

tories,  regarding  the  motion  as  dangerously  de- 
mocratic, left  the  house  in  a  body  previous  to  the 
division,  though  sir  William  Wyndham  had  taken 
upon  him  to  answer  to  the  prince  for  their  con- 
currence. 

The  theatre  in  the  metropolis  of  Britain  having  BUI  for 

,  ,v  11-     licensing 

been  recently,  in  various  instances,  abused,  as  intue  Drama, 
ancient  times  at  Athens,  to  the  purposes  of  per- 
sonal and  political  satire,  a  bill  was  at  this  period 
introduced  for  the  prevention  of  this  great  and 
growing   evil  :    agreeably  to   the   provisions  of 
which,  no  new  dramatic  pieces  could  be  exhibited 
without  the  express  license  first  obtained  of  the 
lord  chamberlain.    This  bill  passed  through  both 
houses    with   little    opposition,    excepting   that 
which  it  met  with  from  the  earl  of  Chesterfield, 
who  combated  the  principle  of  it  with  much  ani- 
mation  and  eloquence.     His  lordship  declared, Animated 
"  that  he  regarded  this  measure  as  of  a  very  ex-o/TheTa'ri 
traordinary  and  dangerous  nature  ;  as  a  restrain tjjei(j.lc 
not  on   the  licentiousness  merely,  but  on  the  li- 
berty of  the  stage  ;  and  as  tending  to  a  still  more 
dangerous  restraint  on   the  liberty  of   the  press, 
•which  was  intimately  and  inseparably  connected 
with  the  general  liberty  of  the  subject.     He  af- 
firmed the  laws,  as  they  at  present  stood,  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  seditious  QT. 
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BOOK  ix.  immoral  performances.  The  best  and  indeed 
^"TTST"'  the  only  mode  of  avoiding  public  ridicule  and 
censure  was,  he  said,  to  avoid  ridiculous  and  vi- 
cious actions;  for  the  people  will  neither  ridicule 
those  they  love  and  esteem,  nor  suffer  them  to  be 
ridiculed.  An  administration  destitute  of  esteem, 
or  respect  among  the  people  will  be  censured  and 
ridiculed,  nor  will  the  severest  edicts  be  found  of 
force  to  prevent  it.  If  we  agree  to  the  bill  now 
before  us,  what  shadow  of  excuse  can  be  sug- 
gested for  refusing  to  proceed  a  step  further,  and 
to  extend  the  prohibition  to  printing  and  publish- 
ing those  dramas  which  are  deemed  unfit  for 
public  exhibition  ?  Still  political  satires  will  ap- 
pear under  the  title  of  Novels,  Secret  History, 
Dialogues,  &c.;  but  will  you  allow,  my  lords,  a 
libel  to  be  printed  and  dispersed  only  because  it 
does  not  bear  the  title  of  a  play  ?  Thus,  from  the 
precedent  before  us,  we  shall  be  gradually  pre- 
vailed upon  to  revive  a  general  IMPRIMATUR, 
and  then  adieu  to  the  liberties  of  Great  Britain  1 
I  admit,  my  lords,  that  the  stage  ought  riot  to 
meddle  with  politics  ;  but  for  this  very  reason, 
among  others,  I  object  to  the  bill  before  us!  for  I 
fear  it  will  be  the  occasion  of  its  meddling  with 
nothing  else — it  will  be  made  subservient  to  the 
politics  of  the  court  only.  This  we  know  was 
actually  the  case  in  king  Charles  the  Second's 
4ays ;  we  know  that  Dryden,  the  poet-laureat  of 
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that  reign,  made  his  wit  and  genius  thus  subser-BOOK  ix. 
vient  to  the  designs  of  the  court.  When  the 
cond  Dutch  war  was  in  contemplation,  he  wrote 
his  <  Amboyna,'  in  which  he  represents  the 
people  of  Holland  as  avaricious,  cruel,  and  un- 
grateful. When  the  exclusion  bill  was  moved 
for,  he  wrote  his  *  Duke  of  Guise,*  in  which  those 
who  were  zealous  for  preserving  and  securing  the 
liberties  and  religion  of  their  country  were  ex- 
posed as  a  faction  leagued  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  excluding  a  virtuous  and  heroic  prince 
from  that  throne  which  was  his  lawful  right,  on 
account  of  his  adopting  a  faith  different  from  their 
own.  The  peculiar  province  of  the  stage,  my 
lords,  is,  to  expose  those  vices  and  follies  which 
the  laws  cannot  lay  hold  of;  but,  under  the  re- 
straint of  an  arbitrary  court  license,  it  will  be  en- 
tirely perverted  from  its  proper  use.  To  a  man 
bred  in  the  habits  of  a  court,  that  may  appear  to 
be  a  libel  against  the  court  which  is  only  a  just 
and  salutary  satire  upon  its  vices  and  follies. 
Courtiers,  my  lords,  are  too  polite  to  reprove  one 
another  j  the  only  place  where  they  can  meet 
with  any  just  rebuke  is  a  free  though  not  a  licen- 
tious stage.  But  by  this  bill,  instead  of  leaving 
it  what  it  now  is,  and  always  ought  to  be — a 
scourge  for  fashionable  vices — -it  will  be  converted 
into  a  channel  for  propagating  them  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Let  us  consider,  my  lords,  that 
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BOOK  ix.  arbitrary  power  has  seldom  or  never  been  intfo- 
1737.  duced  into  any  country  but  by  slow  degrees,  step 
by  step,  lest  the  people  should  perceive  its  ap- 
proach. When  the  preparatory  steps  are  made, 
the  people  may  then  indeed  see  slavery  and  ar- 
bitrary power  making  huge  and  hideous  strides 
over  the  land,  when  it  is  too  late  to  avert  the  im- 
pending ruin.  The  bill  before  us  I  consider  as  a 
step  very  necessary  to  this  purpose  ;  and  should 
such  design  ever  be  formed  by  any  ambitious 
king  or  guilty  minister,  he  would  have  reason  to 
thank  us  for  having  so  far  facilitated  his  attempt ; 
though  such  thanks,  I  am  convinced,  every  one  of 
your  lordships  would  blush  to  receive,  and  scorn 
to  deserve."  The  ill  effects  apprehended  by  this 
generous  and  patriotic  nobleman  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  as  yet  very  apparent ;  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  in  a  very  few  instances  only 
does  the  invidious  discretion  vested  by  this  bill  in 
the  lord  chamberlain  seem  to  have  been  capri- 
ciously or  improperly  exercised*. 

, 

*  The  GbsTAVus  VASA  of  Brooke,  the  MUSTAPHA  of 
Mallef,  and  the  EDWARD  and  ELF.ONOK  A.  of  Thomson,  were 
in  the  number  of  the  dramas  rejected  under  the  authority  of 
this  act.  The  first  of  these  performances  is  animated  through- 
out by  a  noble  and  enthusiastic  spirit  of  liberty;  but  the 
writer  protests  in  his  prefatory  remarks,  "  that  he  had  nothing 
to  fear  or  hope  from  party  or  preferment. — his"  attachments 
were  only  to  truth  ;  that  he  was  conscious  of  no  other  prin- 
ciples, and  was  far  from  apprehending  that  such  could  be  of- 
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tn  the  course  of  the  same  session  the  house  of  BOOK  ix. 
commons   having    resolved  itself  into   a  grand  ^^ 
committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  Motion  of 

Sir  John 

the  national  debt,  sir  John  Barnard,  member  for  Barnard 

f  -r         t  i  .    •    A  •  ^Or  redu- 

the  city  of  London,  a  man  whose  patriotism  was  Cmg  the 

Interest  of 

.         .  the  Public 

Tensive.       There  were,  however,  some  passages  in  this  tra-Det>t. 

gedy  which,  could  not  fail  to  be  invidiously  applied,  if  they 
could  be  supposed  not  invidiously  designed.  A  specimen  or 
two  may  suffice. 

"  Are  ye  not  mark'd,  ye  men  of  Dalecarlia, 
Are  ye  not  mark'd  by  all  the  circling  world  ? 
— Say,  is  not  liberty  the  thirst,  the  food, 
The  scope  and  bright  ambition  of  your  souls? 
Why  else  have  you  and  your  renowned  forefathers, 
From  the  proud  summit  of  their  glittering  thrones, 
Cast  down  the  mightiest  of  your  lawful  kings 
That  dar'd  the  bold  infringement  ?  What  but  libertyi 
Through  the  fam'd  course  of  thirteen  hundred  years, 
Aloof  hath  held  invasion  from  your  hills, 
And  sanctified  their  shade  ?  And  will  ye,  will  ye 
Shrink  from  the  hopes  of  the  expecting  world  ? 
Bid  your  high  honors  stoop  to  FOREIGN  INSULT  ? 
And  in  one  hour  give  up  to  infamy 

The  harvest  of  a  thousand  years  of  glory  ?" 

***** 

"  Where  is  that  power  whose  engines  are  offeree 

To  bend  the  brave  and  virtuous  man  to  slavery  ? 

Base  fear,  the  laziness  of  lust,  gross  appetites, 

These  are  the  ladders  and  the  grovelling  footstool 

From  whence  the  tyrant  rises  on  our  wrongs. 

Secure,  and  sceptred  in  lite  soul's  servility,  / 

He  has  debauch' d  the  Genius  of  our  country, 

And  rides  triumphant,  while  her  captive  sons 

Await  his  nod — the  silken  slaves  of  pleasure." 
VOL.  III.  2  K 
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BOOK  ix.  dignified  by  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the 
^^  soundness  of  his  understanding,  and  the  benevo- 
lence of  his  heart,  moved  for  a  bill  to  enable  his 
majesty  to  raise  money  either  by  the  sale  of  an- 
nuities, or  by  borrowing  at  an  interest  not  ex- 
ceeding  three  per  cent.,  which  sum  so   raised 
should  be  applied  towards  the  redemption  of  the 
South-Sea  annuities^  allowing  the  preference  of 
subscription  to  the  annuitants.     Sir  John   Bar- 
nard remarked,  "  that  even  those  public  securities 
which  bore  an  interest  of  three  per  cent,  only 
were  now  considerably  above  par;  therefore  there 
could  be  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  subscription 
would  immediately  fill,  were  it  a  condition  of  the 
contract  that  the  principal  should  be  made  irre- 
deemable for  the  term  of  fourteen  years.     When 
the  South-Sea  annuitants  were  thus  reduced,  the 
same  plan  might  be  adopted  for  redeeming  the 
capital  of  the  other  trading  companies,  and  in 
time  of  the  whole  public  debt,  without  any  vio- 
lation of  the  public  faith  ;  that,  by  this  means,  the 
sinking  fund  would  be  so  much  increased,  that  in 
a  few  years  the  parliament  would  be  able  to  an- 
nihilate those  taxes  which  lay  heaviest  upon  the 
laboring  and  manufacturing  poor ;   and  that  the 
remaining  part  of  it,  if  faithfully  applied,  would, 
in  a  short  time,  free  the  nation  from  all  incum- 
brances."     By  this  motion,  at  once  so  popular, 
feasible,  and  beneficial,  the  minister  seemed  much 
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embarrassed;  and  it  was  clearly  discernible  that  BOOK  ix. 
the  executive  government  entertained  no  real  ^T^T"' 
wish  or  intention  that  the  public  debt,  which  so 
materially  added  both  to  its  influence  and  its  se- 
curity, should  ever  be  liquidated.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  a  motion, 
which  it  would  have  been  too  hazardous  openly 
and  directly  to  oppose,  Mr.  Winnington,  a  zea- 
lous partisan  of  the  minister,  moved  that  all  the 
public  creditors,  as  well  as  the  South-Sea  annui* 
tants,  should  be  comprehended.  To  this  sir  John 
Barnard  objected,  "  that  it  might  be  easy  for  the 
government  to  borrow  money  at  three  per  cent. 
sufficient  for  the  redemption  of  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  public  debt,  though  it  might  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  or  even  impracticable,  to  bor- 
row money  enough  at  once  to  liquidate  the 
whole,  amounting  at  this  time  to  almost  forty- 
eight  millions."  A  bill  was,  however,  ordered  in 
upon  the  basis  of  Winnington's  proposition,  which 
being  in  the  sequel  warmly  attacked,  and  faintly 
defended,  was  finally  lost  on  the  motion  of  com- 
mitment ;  the  division  on  that  occasion  being  24Q 
against  134  voices;  though  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  original  resolutions  were  on  the  report  carried 
by  a  majority  of  220  to  157  voices.  The  speech 
of  sir  Robert  Walpole  on  this  occasion,  stating 
the  incompatibility  of  the  measure  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  equity  and  humanity  in  relation  to  the 
2  K  2 
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/ 
BOOK  ix.  creditors  of  the  public,  must  be  acknowledged 

1737.  very  Diking  and  impressive ;  though  there  is» 
great  reason  to  believe,  from  the  success  of  a 
similar  and  more  recent  attempt,  that  the  pa- 
triots in  opposition  formed  an  erroneous  judg- 
ment respecting  the  difficulties  attending  its 
execution. 

Archb  °f       Early  in  the  present  year,  Jan.  1737,  died  Dr. 

Wake.  William  Wake,  who  had  filled  the  metropolitan 
see  of  Canterbury  twenty-one  years.  Previous 
to  his  elevation  to  that  high  -dignity,  he  had 
very  honorably  distinguished  himself  by  the  li- 
berality of  his  sentiments,  and  the  vigor  of  his 
exertions,  both  in  convocation  and  in  parliament ; 
particularly  in  his  contest  with  Atterbury  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  ecclesiastical  authority  ;  and 
in  a  most  conspicuous  manner  at  the -ever-me- 
morable trial  of  Sacheverel.  As  one  of  the 
ablest  and  firmest  champions  of  the  LOW  CHURCH 
•PARTY,  he  was  advanced,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Tennison,  A.  D.  1 7 1 6,  to  the  archiepiscopal  chair ; 
but  he  soon  made  it  apparent,  that  "  lowliness  is 
young  Ambition's  ladder ;"  and  when  he  had  "•  at- 
tained, the  topmost  round,"  he  adopted,  like  his 
famous  predecessor  Becket,  a  totally  new  plan  of 
principles  and  conduct.  By  the  vehemence  and 
pertinacity  of  his  opposition,  he  essentially  im- 
peded on  all  occasions  the  meritorious  endeavours 
of  the  court  for  the  advancement  and  security  of 
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the  general  system  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  BOOK  ix. 
and  in  a  more  especial  manner  he  labored  to  ^^-37^ 
counteract  the  grand  effort  made  by  that  gene- 
rous and  beneficent  statesman,  lord  Stanhope,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  late  king,  for  the  annihi- 
lation of  those  odious  distinctions  which  divided, 
and  which  continue  to  divide,  the  nation,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  animosities  of  contending  factions. 
Dr.  Wake  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Potter,  trans- 
lated from  the  see  of  Oxford  —  a  man  morose  in 
disposition,  and  in  deportment  haughty,  but  of 
extensive  learning  and  exemplary  morals. 

Scarcely  had  hostilities  ceased  on  the  continent 
between  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon  be- 
fore a  new  war  broke  out  between  the  Muscovite 


and  Ottoman  empires,  occasioned,  as  was  pre-siaami 
tended,  by  certain  incursions  of  the  Tartar  chiefs 
and  tribes  into  the  Russian  territories,  but  in 
reality  by  the  ambitious  and  eager  desire  of  the 
court  of  St.  Petersburg  to  regain  possession  of  the 
maritime  city  of  Asoph  —  one  of  the  earliest  ac- 
quisitions of  the  emperor  Peter  the  Great,  but 
which  that  monarch  was  afterwards  compelled  to 
sacrifice  in  order  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
perilous  extremity  to  which,  in  his  last  war  with 
Turkey,  he  found  himself  reduced  on  the  banksof 
the  Pruth.  Asoph  was  accordingly  besieged  and 
taken  ;  and,  when  satisfaction  and  reparation  were 
offered  by  the  Porte  for  the  injuries  sustained  by 
Russia,  the  czarina  declared  her  resolution  not  to 
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BOOK  ix.  relinquish  her  conquest.     The  emperor  of  Germa- 

^TsT''  nyr  strictly  connected  with  Russia,  and  impatient 

Mi,for-      to  obtain  an  indemnification  for  his  recent  losses, 

tunes  of  the  .  -  .  .  i     •         / 

Emperor,   became  in  a  short  time  a  principal  in  the  war, 
which  proved  to  him  very  disastrous.     The  impe- 
rial armies,  no  longer  led  by  prince  Eugene,  were 
repeatedly  defeated ;  and  a  peace  was  at  length 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  Orsova,  Belgrade, 
and  the  entire  province   or  kingdom  of  Servia, 
which  were  ceded  by  the  emperor  to  the  Turks. 
The  Russians,  who  had,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
famous  mare"chal  Munich,  made  great  and  rapid 
progress  in  the  reduction  of  the  provinces  north 
of  the  Danube,  on  their  part  restored  Oczakow, 
Choczim,  and  Bender,  with  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory ;  and  the  possession  of  Asoph,  the  key  of 
the  Euxine,  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  Porte. 

wise  Con-       On  this  occasion,  as  on  the  former,  respecting 

duct  of  the  -111  r          i        T>    !•   L 

the  war  occasioned  by  the  contest  for  the  roJish 
crown,  the  sagacity  of  sir  Robert  Walpole  conspi- 
cuously displayed  itself.  Knowing  the  attack 
upon  the  Turks  to  be  a  preconcerted  and  prede- 
termined measure,  he  forbore,  though  strongly 
urged  by  the  Dutch,  to  offer  the  mediation  of 
England  till  he  saw  it  could  be  done  with  dignity 
and  effect.  "  Nothing,"  says  he,  in  a  dispatch 
to  his  brother  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  "  is  said 
that  implies  any  desire  of  our  mediation.  We 
are  in  this  case  to  wait  for  events  and  proper 
applications,  and  to  be  well  assured  of  the  real 
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sentiments  of  both   the  imperial  and  Russian  BOOK  ix. 
courts,  before  we  offer  our  good  offices,  and  take  V-P7-T' 
any  step  which   may  possibly  disoblige,    without 
a  probability  of  doing  any  good."     In  a  short 
time  that  mediation  was  solicited,  which,   had  it 
been  offered  prematurely,  would  in  all  likelihood 
have  been  refused :  and  by  the  treaty  of  Bel- 
grade the  emperor  was  once  more  rescued  from 
ruin,  through  the  powerful  interposition  of  Great 
Britain*. 

A  dispute  arising  respecting  the  eventual  suc- 
cession of  the  duchies  of  Berg  and  Juliers  between 
the  houses  of  Brandenburg  and  Sultzbach,  the 
king  of  England  displayed  no  small  eagerness  to 
convert  this  contest  to  his  own  advantage,  by  en- 
deavouring to  secure  the  reversion  of  East  Fries- 
land,  on  which  he  had  some  obscure  pretensions, 
as  a  consideration  for  granting  his  guarantee  of 
Juliers  to  the  K.  of  Prussia.  From  this  project  he 
was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  by  the  arguments  of 
his  minister.  "  I  cannot  think,"  says  this  cautious 
and  wary  statesman,  "  the  state  of  affairs  in  any 
part  of  Europe  settled  enough  to  make  us  desire 
to  be  engaged  sooner  or  more  than -we  shall  ne- 
cessarily be  called  uiipon  to  be  so.  Let  us  wait 
and  see  how  things  will  turn  out,  and  then  deter- 
mine what  part  to  take.  The  late  treaties  with 

*  The  preliminaries  of  peace  between  Austria  and  Turkey 
were  not  signed  till  the  1st  September  1739. — -Belgrade  being 
at  that  time  closely  invested  by  the  Ottoman  army. 
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BOOK  ix.  Denmark   and   Sweden  have   been  burdensome 
^^  and  expensive,  and  our  subsidies  will  never  be, 

unwelcome  to  them*." 
Good  Fortunately  for  Europe,  never  were   the  two 

Under-  J  ' 

standing     great  monarchies  or  France  and  Britain  actuated 

with  the       f.     .  .  . 

Court  of  byjuster  views,  or  governed  by  more  equitable 
counsels,  than  at  the  present  time.  Cardinal 
Fleury  and  sir  Robert  Wai  pole,  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  rectitude  of  each  other's  intentions, 
cherished  a  reciprocality  of  esteem  and  confi- 
dence— very  unusual  with  politicians  and  states- 
men. The  French  minister  declared,  "  that  he 
should  value  himself  more  upon  being  called  the 
pacific  cardinal,  than  his  predecessors  could  do 
upon  their  great  and /extensive  conquests  :"  tell- 
ing lord  Waldegrave,  the  English  ambassador, 
that  he  should  ever  prefer  a  strict  union  with 
England  to  any  other  connexion,  notwithstand- 
ing that  applications  were  made  to  him  from 
many  parts — *f  Ton  nous  recherche  de  beaucoup, 
dendroits]."  This  constant  harmony  between 
the  two  courts  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  their 
political  propensities  differed  at  bottom  very 
widely.  The  favorite  object  of  the  cardinal, 
and  which  he  prosecuted  by  all  the  arts  of  finesse 
and  intrigue,  was  to  lower  the  pride  and  power 

*  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  ]\lr.  Horace  Walpole,  June  1736, 
COXE'S  State  Papers. 
f  jyoxe's  State  Papers, 
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of  the  house  of  Austria,  which  he  had  persuaded  BOOK  ix. 
himself,  and  took  infinite  pains  to  convince  others,  JT^T 
was  still  formidable  to  Europe.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  English  court,  and  the  Walpoles  in 
particular,  were  anxious  to  establish  the  imperial 
dominion  on  a  firm  and  solid  basis,  as  the  only 
continental  power  which  could  be  opposed  with 
effect  to  France ;  though,  from  their  reluctance 
to  involve  the  British  nation  as  a  party  in  con- 
tentions excited  by  the  emperor's  presumption 
and  imprudence,  that  monarch  regarded  them 
as  hidden  and  determined  enemies.  From  this 
cause  the  court  of  London  received  with  exterior 
civility  only  the  eager  advances  of  the  cardinal 
towards  a  more  close  and  intimate  union  with 
England,  by  a  renewal  of  the  alliance  virtually 
dissolved  in  consequence  of  the  last  treaty  of 
Vienna. 

The  principal  uneasiness  of  the  British  ministry 
at  this  time  arose  from  the  general  state  not  of  fo- 
reign but  domestic  politics.   Several  causes  at  this 
time  concurred  to  impair  the  credit  and  weaken  the 
influence  of  the  Walpoleadministration.  Amongst 
these,  one  of  the  most  obvious  was  the  decided 
part  now  taken  by  the  prince  of  Wales  in  oppo-  Mis«ud<>r- 
sition  to  the  court,   by  which  he  had  long  con-  £2^5 
chived  himself  very  ill  treated.     A  most  improper  ^ 
occasion  was  unexpectedly  seized  by  the  prince  £!^rttli 
to  display   his   indignation  and  resentment,   by 
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BOOK  ix.  suddenly,  and  without  any  previous  notice,  re- 
V"TX?'  moving  the  princess,  when  actually  in  labor, 
from  the  palace  of  Hampton-Court,  at  which 
the  royal  family  then  resided,  to  St.  James's, 
July  31  (1737),  where  she  was  that  night  deli- 
vered of  a  princess*."  This  produced  a  message 
from  the  king,  ordering  his  royal  highness  to 
leave  St.  James's,  with  all  his  family,  when  it  could 
be  done  without  prejudice  or  inconvenience  to  the 
princess. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  the  head  of  the  opposition, 
at  this  time  in  France,  declared  in  strong  terms 
to  his  friend  sir  William  Wyndham  his  chagrin  at 
the  prince's  indiscretion.  "  It  seemed  plain," 
says  he,  "  that  an  entire  rupture  between  the 
father  and  son  had  been  long  unavoidable.  I 
have  therefore  waited  to  see  what  the  immediate 
occasion  or  pretence  of  this  rupture  would  be  ; 
for  I  always  believed  the  counsellors  of  his  royal 
highness  would  think  it  of  great  importance  to 
render  this  not  only  plausible  but  popular.  But 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  the  plausibility  or  popu- 
larity of  the  present  occasion  of  rupture.  There 
is  nothing,  as  far  as  I  can  discern,  to  interest  the 
public  in  the  cause  of  his  royal  highness.  The 
resolution  he  has  taken  to  pay  his  debts,  and  to 
Jive  like  a  man  of  quality  who  has  a  good  estate, 

*  Augusta,  the  present  duchess  of  Brunswic. 
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deserves  great   commendation — there  is  honor,  BOOK  ix. 
sense,  and  dignity  in  it."     Upon  the  whole,  the  ^p" 
accession  of  the  prince   of  Wales  added  great  Opposition 

•    i  i  •  ii/vi     becomes 

weight    to   the  opposition,    already  sufficiently  formidable, 
powerful. 

Another  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  minister's 
influence  was  the  succession  of  political  tracts 
and  pamphlets  continually  issuing  against  him 
from  the  press,  and  for  the  most  part  composed 
with  great  art  and  ahility.  In  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Horace  Walpole  to  his  brother  sir  Robert,  dated 
from  Hanover  October  1736,  he  complains  "  that 
the  people  have  been  frightened  by  the  Crafts- 
man  and  other  papers  ;  and  he  wishes  something 
to  be  done  to  make  the  government  more  popu- 
lar."— His  majesty's  subjects  here,"  says  he, 
"  are  highly  delighted  that  the  king  has  been  with 
them  two  years  together,  and  that  he  stays  so 
long  with  them  this  year,  and  particularly  keeps 
his  birth-day  here."  The  king  did  not  in  fact 
return  this  winter  from  Germany  till  the  latter 
end  of  January  1737j  the  parliament  being  pro- 
rogued to  the  month  of  February  upon  that 
account  :  and  the  session  had  been  peculiarly 
inauspicious  from  the  nature  of  the  bills  intro- 
duced and  the  motions  rejected. 

The  depredations  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  West 
Indies  still  continued,  and  the  best  friends  of  the 
minister  were  compelled  to  admit,  that  the  long 
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BOOK  ix  and  unexampled  forbearance  manifested  in  this 
^^  instance  approached  the  limits  of  tameness  and 
pusillanimity.  But  by  far  the  greatest  and  hea- 
viest blow  which  the  interest  of  the  brother-mini- 
sters at  this  period  received,  or  which  it  could  at 
any  time  sustain,  was  most  severely  experienced 

Death  of   in  the  death  of  the  queen,  who  expired,   after  a 

the  Qiwen  '          . 

— Her Cha-short  illness,  November  20,  1737.  This  accom- 
plished princess  was  a  model  of  virtuous  and  ex- 
emplary conduct  from  her  earliest  years  to  the  ma- 
turity of  age.  Though  the  prince  of  Wales  was 
not  permitted  during  the  closing  scene  to  enter 
her  presence,  she  sent  him  her  blessing,  and  a 
message  of  forgiveness  ;  and  she  told  sir  Robert 
Walpole  that  she  would  have  seen  him  with  plea- 
sure, but  prudence  forbad  the  interview.  At  the 
approach  of  death  she  discovered  no  symptoms  of 
fear,  but  maintained  to  the  last  moment  her 
accustomed*  fortitude  and  serenity  of  temper. 
She  declared,  <l  that  she  had  made  it  the  business 
of  her  life  to  discharge  her  religious  and  social 
duties,  khe  hoped  God  would  pardon  her  infir- 
mities, and  accept  the  sincerity  of  her  endea- 
vours to  promote  the  king's  honor  and  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  nation.  She  protested  that  she  was 
an  hearty  well-wisher  to  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  that,  if  she  had  erred  in  any  part  of  her 
public  conduct,  it  arose  from  want  of  judgment, 
'not  from  intention."  When  drawing  near  her 
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end,  she  repeated  a  collect  of  her  own  composing,  BOOK  ix. 
fraught  with  devout  and  touching  eloquence,  173? 
Then  desiring  those  around  her  to  join  aloud 
in  prayer,  that  she  might  hear,  as  the  Lord's 
prayer  was  concluded  she  waved  her  hand  and 
silently  expired.  Words  cannot  express  the 
sensibility  and  affection  of  the  king  during  her 
illness,  and  his  regret  for  her  loss.  When  the 
first  passionate  burst  of  grief  had  subsided,  he 
soothed  his  emotions  by  talking  of  her  in  terms 
of  endearment,  and  recounting  her  virtues.  He 
continued  the  salaries  of  all  the  officers  of  her 
household,  and  commanded  a  list  of  her  nume- 
rous benefactions  to  be  laid  before  him,  saying  it 
was  his  intention  that  nobody,  as  far  as  possible, 
should  be  a  sufferer  besides  himself. 

On  her  death-bed  the  queen  had  testified  to  the 
king  the  high  opinion  she  entertained  of  the  ca- 
pacity and  rectitude  of  the  minister  sir  Robert 
Walpole.  Turning  to  him,  who  was  also  stand- 
ing by  her  bed-side,  she  said,  "  I  hope  you  will 
never  desert  the  king  :"  and,  after  a  little  pause, 
"  I  recommend  his  majesty  to  you."  Sir  Robert  Critical 
Walpole  was  fully  sensible  of  the  magnitude  oft 
his  loss  ;  and  anticipated  the  difficulty  of  guidingst(i 
the  capricious  and  impatient  temper  of  the  king, 
and  directing  the  public  counsels  amid  the  jea- 
lousies of  a  discordant  cabinet.  Impressed  with 
these  sentiments,  he  thus  closed  a  letter  to  his 
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BOOK  ix.brother  Horace  Walpole,  in  which  he  communi- 
cates  the  fatal  intelligence  of  the  queen's  death — 
"  I  must  have  done — our  grief  and  distraction 
want  no  relation — I  am  oppressed  with  sorrow 
and  dread*." — Succeeding  events  but  too  well 
justified  these  melancholy  forebodings. 

*  Coxe's  Papers,  A.D.  1737. 
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